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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
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AS You LIKE ry 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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As you Lixz 1T,] Was certainly borroawed, if we believe 
Dr. Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn; 
which by the way was not printed till a century afterward : when 
in truth the old bard, who was no hunter of MS, contented him- 
ſelf ſolely with Lodge's Ro/alynd, or Euphues' Golden Legacye, 4to, 
1590. FARMER, "= 5 1 | | 
| Shakſpeare has followed Lodge's novel more exactly than is his 
general cuſtom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals ; 
and has ſketched ſome of his principal characters, and borrowed 
a few expreſſions from it. His imitations, &c. however, are in 
neral too inſignificant to merit tranſcription, 
It ſhould be obſerved that the characters of Jagues, the Clown, 
and Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. Es 
Although I have never met with any edition of this comedy 
| before the year 1623, it is evident, that ſuch a publication was at 


lleaſt deſigned. At the beginning of the ſecond volume of the 


T2 entries at Stationers' Hall, are placed two leaves of irregular pro- 

hibitions, notes, __ Among theſe are the following: SE 
gs „ VVV 

0 As you Like it, 2 book. 8 2 8 
Heury the Fin, a book, . F to be ſtaid.“ 
| 3 Comedy of Much Ado, a book. ; 5 

The dates ſcattered over theſe pages are from 1596 to 1615, 

) ons 1 STEEVENS., 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1600, See An Attempt 
to aſcertain the Order of Shak/peare's Plays, Vol, I. MaLons, _ 


PERSONS repreſented. 


| Duke, living in it 
; Frederick, brother to the Duke, and W of his 


dominions. 1 | 
* Amiens, 1 Lords attending upon the Duke in bis 
Jaques, baniſhment. 


Loe Beau, a courtier attending pon Frederick : 
Charles, his wreſtler. | | 

Oliver, J 

Jaques, } Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois. 
Orlando, 

aer } Strvanti to Oliver. 
Touchſtone, à clown. 
Sir Oliver Mar- text, 4 vicar. 
Corin, 
- Sylvius; } Shepherds. 
William, @ country fellow, in love with Audrey. 
A perſon repreſenting Hymen. 


: Roſalind, daughter to the FRY Duke. 

Celia, daughter to Frederick. | 

| Phebe, a ſbepherdeſs. 
; Audrey, a country wench. e > 


Lords belonging to the two 8 Pages, Forefters, 
and other Attendants. 


The 5 CE N E lies, firf, near Oliver 8 . ofter- 


wards, partly in the Uſurper”s court, and partly i in 
the fore of Arden. I 


The lit of the ek being omitted in the old n was | 
added by Mr. Row. en 


* 


SO 


of himſelf, Jounson, 


AS YOU LIKE II. 


FFT 
As Orchard, near Oliver's Houſe. | 
Enter ORLANDO and Apan. + 


Okt. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this 


faſhion bequeathed me: By will, but a poor thou- 


ſand crowns; and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my bro- 


ther, on his bleſſing, to breed me well: and there 
begins my ſadneſs. My brother Jaques he keeps 


2 Ar I remember, Adam, it as upon thir faſhion bequeathed me + 


By avill, but a poor thouſand crowns; &c.] The grammar, as well as 
ſenſe, ſuffers cruelly by this reading. There are two nominatives 

to the verb bequeathed, and not ſo much as one to the verb charged : 

and yet, to the nominative there wanted, [his e refers. So 
that the whole ſentence is confuſed and obſcure. 


very ſmall 
alteration in the reading and pointing ſets all right.— f, J re- 


member, Adam, it was upon this my father bequeathed me, &c. The 


8 is now rectiſied, and the ſenſe alſo; which is this. 
rlando and Adam were diſcourſing together on the cauſe why 


the younger brother had but a thouſand crowns left him. They 
a upon it; and Orlando opens the ſcene in this manner, A. 


remember, it was upon this, i. e. for the reaſon we have been 
talking of, that my father left me but a thouſand crowns; however, 


to make amends for this ſcanty proviſion, he charged my brother 
on his bleſſing to breed me well. WAR ZUR rox. | | 


| There is, in my opinion, nothing but a point miſplaced, and an 


omiſſion of a word which every hearer can ſupply, and which there- 


fore an abrupt and eager dialogue naturally excludes. 


I read thus: As I remember, Adam, it was on this faſhion be- 
 queathed me. By will, but a poor thouſand crowns; and, as thou 
Jayeſt, charged my brather, on his bleſſing, to breed me well, What is 
there in this difficult or obſcure? The nominative my father is cer- 
tainly left out, but ſo left out that the auditor inſerts it, in ſpite 
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6 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


at ſchool, and report ſpeaks e of his profit: 
for my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, ſtays me here at home un- 
kept: For call you that keeping for a gentleman 
of my birth, that differs not from the ſtalling of 
an ox? His horſes are bred better; for, beſides 
that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired: 
but I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 


1 for the which his animals on his dung 
hills are as much bound to him as I. Beſides this 
nothing that he ſo plentifully gives me, the ſome- 
thing that nature gave me, his countenance ſeems 
to take from me: he lets me feed with his hinds, 
| EN 1 awat on this ** bequeathed me, as Dr. Johnſon reads, 
is but aukward Engliſh, I would read: As I remember, Adam, it 
as on this faſhion,—He bequeathed me by will, &. Orlando and 
Adam enter abruptly in the midſt of a converſation on this 
topick ; and Orlando is correcting ſome miſapprehenſion of the 
other. As I remember (ſays he) it was thus. He left me a 
_ thouſand crowns; and, as thou ſayeſt, charged my brother, &c. 

1 „ BLACKSTONE. 

Omiſſion being of all the errors of the preſs the moſt common, 
I have adopted the emendation propoſed by Sir W. Blackftone. 
| „ = „ Malox E. 
Being ſatisfied with Dr. Johnſon's explanation of the paſſage as 
it ſtands in the old copy, I have followed it. STzEvens. - 
3 Stays me here at home unkept :] We ſhould read ftys, i. e. keeps 
me like a brute. The following words—fer call you that keeping— 
that differs not from the ſtalling of an ox ? confirms this emendation. 
So Caliban ſays, | 5 | : 

% And here you ]) mee 

| * In this hard rock.” WarBurToON. | 
Sties is better than Pays, and more likely to be ay / ; 


So, in Noah's Flood, by Drayton: 
And fy themſelves up in a little room.” STEEvENs. 
8 his countenance /eems to tale from ne:] We ſhould cer- 
tainly read his diſcountenance. WarBUuRTON 
There is no need of change; a countenance is either good or 
bad. Jounszo0n, | 2 e 
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bars me the place of a brother, and, as much as in 
him lies, mines my gentility with my education. 
This is it, Adam, that grieves me; and the ſpirit 
of my father, which I think is within me, begins 
to mutiny againſt this ſervitude: I will no longer 
endure it, though yet I know no wiſe remedy how 
to avoid it. „ E ne Bug Oo Ig 
Enter Otivin, 

Apam. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother. 
Ol. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how 
he will ſhake me up.  _ at 

OI. Now, ſir! what make you here?? 

OI. Nothing: I am not taught to make any 
thing. %% OB In. es” 
Ort. What mar you then, fir? . 

Ok IL. Marry, ſir, I am helping you to mar that 

which God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, 
J ² 111 * 
Of. Marry, fir, be better employ'd, and be 
%% pn, 
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ua make you here?) i. e. what do you here? So, in 
Hamlet: /) 
What make you at Elfinour?” STEVENS. 
„be better empley'd, and be naught a while. ] Mr. Theobald 
has here a very critical note; which, though his modeſty ſuffered 
him to withdraw it from his ſecond edition, deſerves to be per- 
petuated, 1. e. (ſays he) be better employed, in my opinion, in being 
and doing nothing. Your idlengſi, as you call it, may be an exerciſe 
by which you make a figure, and endear yourſelf to the world: and 
1 had rather you were a contemptible cypher. The poet ſeems to me to 
have that trite proverbial ſentiment in his eye, 28 rom Attilius, 
y the younger Pliny and others ; ſatius eſt otioſum eſſe quam nihil 
agere. But Oliver, in the perverſeneſs of bit diſpoſition, would re- 
werſe the doctrine of the proverb, Does the reader know what all 
this means? But tis no matter. I will aſſure him—be naught 4 


1 


8 AS YOU LIKE 1T. 


Oxx. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huſks with 


them? What prodigal portion have 1 ſpent, that 1 
ſhould come to ſuch penur ?? 


1 is as a wink olviry proverbial wk equivalent Bo 5 
| er on you. So, the old poet Skelton: | : 
Correct firſt thy ſelfe, walk and be naught, Fa? oof | 
% Deeme what ok lit, thou knoweſt not my chought.” 


But what the Oxford editor could not explain, he vous amend, 1 
and reads: | 


and do aught a while, Warsun ron. | 


1 be nought awhile has the ſignification here given it, the | 


reading may Feertainly ftand ; but till I learned its — from 
this note, I read: 


| Be better employed, and be nau ght a a. 1 

In the ſame ſenſe as we ſay,—It is better to do miſchief, than to do 
nothing. Joh xs. 

Notwithſtanding Dr. Warburton's far-fetched explanation, I be- 

| lieve that the words be naught awhile, mean no more than this: 

Be content to be a Opher, till I ſhall think fit to elevate you 


into conſequence.” 


This was certainly a proverbial ſaying, I ſind i it in Ti oy: Storie | 
of King Darius, an inter any 1565: | | 
“ Come away, and be nought a whyle, 
Or ſurely I will you both defyle.” 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. II. Falſtaff fa s to Piſtol: ” Nay, | 
55 if e do nothing but ſpeak nothing, he all ay _ here.” 
| STEEVENS. 
| | Naught and rought are frequently confounded in old Engliſh 
| books. I once thought that the latter was here intended, in the 
ſenſe affixed to it by Mr. Steevens: Be content to be a cypher, 
till I ſhall elevate you into conſequence.” But the following 
paſſage in Swetnam, a comedy, 1620, induces me to think that the 
reading of the old copy (naught) and Dr. Johnſon's a are 


tight: 
1 get you both in, and be naught a while.” 


The ſpeaker is a chamber-maid, and ſhe addreſſes herſelf to her 
miſtreſs and her lover, MaLoxe. | 


Malone fays that nought (meaning nothing) was formerly ſpelled 
with an a, naxght; which is clearly the manner in which it ought 
| Riill to be ſpelled, as the word — (any thing) from whence it 
is derived, 1s ſpelled ſo. 
A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Bartholomew Fair, where Urſula ſays 
to Mooncalf: ! Leave the bottle behind you, and be curs'd awhile; wo | 
which ſeems to confirm Warburton' $ * M. Mason. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 9 
Or. Know you where you are, fir? 
Ox. O, fir, very well: here in your orchard. 


OI. Know you before whom, fir ? 


Ol. Ay, better than he I am before knows me. 

1 know, you are my eldeſt brother; and, in the 

ge entle condition of blood, you ſhould ſo know me: 
he courteſy of nations allows you my better, in 

that you are the firſt- born; but the ſame tradition 
takes not away my blood, were there twenty bro- 

thers betwixt us: I have as much of my father in 
me, as you; albeit, I confeſs, your coming before 

me is nearer to his reverence.* _ 


_ Ori. What, boy! 


Ok. Come, come, Eder brother, you are too 
young in this. 


2 Ay, better than he I am before knows a} The firſt folls | 
__ reads—better than him —, But, little reſpect is due to the anomalies 
of the play-houſe editors; and of this comedy there i is no us 8 


cecdition. STEEVENS. 


5 22 of a 


Mr. pope and the fublequent editors nad 1 am before; ; 
more cortectly, but without 3 Our author is equally 
ular in he Winter's Tale: 


A am appointed him to murder you.” MaLons. 5 
of The Winter's T ale alſo there is none but the play-houſe copy. 


STEEVENS. 
_elbet, I confeſs, your coming before me is nearer to his reverence. ] | 
This) is ſenſe ind n —_— 
due to my father is, in ſome degree, derived to you, as the firſt 
born. But I am perſuaded that Orlando did not here mean to 
compliment his brother, or condemn himſelf; ſomething of both 
which there is in that ſenſe. I rather think he intended a ſatirical 
reflection on his brother, who by letting him feed with his hinds, 
treated him as one not ſo nearly related to old Sir Rowland as 
himſelf was. I imagine therefore Shakſpeare might write, — Albeit 
your coming before me is nearer his revenue, i. e. though you are no 
nearer in blood, yet it muſt be * indeed, you are nearer in 
eſtate, WARBURTON. : LIP 
This, I apprehend, refers to the 8 of diſtinguiſhing the 
Kaige, * the title of eſquire, HaxLEY, 
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70 A5 YOU: LIKE 17. 

Ori. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 
Ox. Tam no villain: I am the youngeſt ſon of 
ſir Rowland de Bois; he was my father; and he is 
_ thrice a villain, that ſays, ſuch a father begot vil- 
lains: Wert thou not my brother, I would not take 
this hand from thy throat, till this other had pulled 


out thy tongue for faying ſo; thou haſt mile on 
thyſelf. 


Aba. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your fa- 
ther's remembrance, be at end. 


O11. Let me go, I ſay. 


OkI. I will not, till I pleaſe: you ſhall hear me. 
My father charged you in his will to give me 
education: you have trained me like a peaſant, ob- 
ſcuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like 
qualities: the ſpirit of my father grows ſtrong in 
me, and I will no longer endure it: therefore al- 
low me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentle- 
man, or give me the poor allottery my father left me 
by teſtament; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 


OI. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is 
ſpent? Well, fir, get you in: I will not long be 
_ troubled with you : you ſhall have ſome pare of your 
will: I pray you, leave me. 


Oz. I will no further offend you chan becomes 
me for my good. 
OI. Get you with TOY you old tow. 


Apa. Is old dog my reward? Moſt true, I have 
loſt my teeth in your ſervice. God be with my old 

maſter! he would not have ſpoke ſuch a word. 

8 [Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAM. 


9 75 am no villain: ] The word willain is uſed by the elder brother, 
in its preſent meaning, for a worthle/s, wicked, or bloody man; by 
4 Orla o in its original ed for a fellew of " extraction. 

OH NSON, 


A's YOU- LIKE IT. 11 


011. Is it even ſo? begin you to grow upon me? 
1 will phyſick your rankneſs, and yet give not] thou- 


fand crowns neither. Hola, Dennis! 


Enter Dewnrs. 


"Da: calls your worſhip? ? 


OL1. Was not Charles, the duke” s wreſtler, here 5 
to ſpeak with me? 


Dex. So pleaſe you, he is here at the door, and 


importunes acceſs to you. 


Orr. Call him in. [Exit Dennis. ]—Twill be 
a good way; and to-morrow the wreſtling 1 „ 


Enter CranLes. 


Cu. Good morrow to your worſhip. 


Or. Good monſieur Charles !—what's the new : 
news at the new court? | 


Cu. There's no news at the court, fir, bar the 
old news: that is, the old duke is baniſhed by his 
younger brother the new duke; and three or four 
loving lords have put themſelves into voluntarß 
exile with him, whoſe lands and revenues enrich 


the new duke; therefore he gives them good leave* 
to wander. 


OI. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke” 8 daugh- 


ter, be baniſhed with her father. 


p . As ow as this n occurs, it means | 
a 3 aſl 7 


afſent. So, in King John : 
— - James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile? 
 *. Gur. Good leave, good Philip.” SrrEVENSs. 


| 8 — the duke's daughter, } The words o/ and new [inſerted = 
by Sir T. Hanmer] ſeem 2 to the * of the dia- 


logue. Jon NSON, 
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1 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Cu. O, no; for the duke's daughter, her cou- 
ſin, ſo loves her, —being ever from their cradles 


| bred together,—that ſhe would have followed her 


exile, or have died to ſtay behind her. She 1s at 
the court, and no leſs beloved of heruncle than his 
own daughter; and never two ladies loved as they 


Ori. Where will the old duke live? 
 Caa. They ſay, he is already in the foreſt of Ar- 


den, and a many merry men with him; and there 
| they live like the old Robin Hood of England: they 
ſay, many young gentlemen flock to him every 


day ; and fleet the time careleſsly, as ney did in 


the golden world. 


Ori. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the 


new duke? 


Cu. Marry, do I, 161 and 1 came to acquaint 


1 you with a matter. 1 am given, * er to un- 


— the Aale, 3 i. e. the ban 00 duke's daughter: 
ALONE, 
The author of The Reviſal i is of opinion, that the ſubſequent 


words, Ver confine a inflicicatly 2 the perſon intended. | 
STEEVENS. 


8 the duke's A e i. e. the uſurpin duke's daughter. 


5 Sir I > ade reads here the ew duke s; and in the preceding 
ſpeech—the old duke's daughter; but in my opinion unneceſſaril 


e ambiguous uſe of the word duke in theſe paſſages is much fo | 


our author's manner. MAL ONE. 


4 


in the fore of Arden, ] Ardenne i is a foreſt of conſiderable 


extent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuſe, and between 


Charlemont and Rocroy. It is mentioned by Spenſer, in his 


Colin Clout's come home again, 1595: 


« Into a foreſt wide and waſte he came, 
«© Where ſtore he heard to be of ſavage prey; 
So wide a foreſt, and ſo waſte as this, | 
. Not famous 4rd: eyn, nor foul Arlo is.“ 


But our author was furniſhed wich the ſcene of A. * by 1200 's 
Novel. MaLonn,” | 


1 
9 
r 


3 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 3 


derſtand, that your younger brother, Orlando, hath 
a diſpoſition to come in diſguis'd againſt me to try 


a fall: To-morrow, fir, I wreſtle for my credit; 


and he that eſcapes me without ſome broken limb, 


ſhall acquit him well. Your brother is but young, 
and tender; and, for your love, I would be loth to 
foil him, as I muſt, for my own honour, if he 
come in: therefore, out of my love to you, I came 
hither to acquaint you withal ; that either you 
might ſtay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch 
diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is a 
thing of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my 


will. . 5 | 
Oxi. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, 


which thou ſhalt find I will moſt kindly requite. I 
had myſelf notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, 
and have by underhand means laboured to diſſuade 


him from it; but he is reſolute. I'll tell thee, Charles, 


Lit is the ſtubborneſt young fellow of France; 


full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man's 


good parts, a ſecret and villainous contriver againſt 
me his natural brother; therefore uſe thy diſcre- 
tion; I had as lief thou didſt break his neck as his 
- « And thou wert beſt look to't; for if thou 


fi 
doſt him any ſlight diſgrace, or if he do not 


mightily grace himſelf on thee, he will practiſe 
_ againſt thee by poiſon, entrap thee by ſome trea- 


cherous device, and never leave thee till he hath 


ta'en thy life by ſome indirect means or other: 
for, I aſſure thee, and almoſt with tears I ſpeak it, 
there is not one ſo young and ſo villainous this day 


living. I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould 


I anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 
weep, and thou muſt look pale and wonder. 


Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you: 


If he come to-morrow, I'll give him his payment: 
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If ever he go alone again, I'Il never wreſtle for 
prize more: And ſo, God keep your n 


[ r. 


ln Fentwell wood: Charles. None oft f r 
this gameſter: I hope, I ſhall ſee an end of him; 


for my ſoul, yet I know not why, hates nothing 
more than he. Yet he's gentle; never ſchool'd, 


and yet learned; full of noble device; of all ſorts 


enchantingly beloved ; and, indeed, ſo much in 
the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own 

people, who beſt know him, that I am altogether 
miſpriſed: but it ſhall not be ſo long; this wreſt- 


ler ſhall clear all: nothing remains, but that I kin- 


dle the boy thither,” which now I'll go about. 


1 


SCENE I. 
4 Lawn before the Duke 8 . 


Euer Wii and Cz114. 


merry. 


miſtreſs of; 55 would you yet 1 were merrier?* 


8 — Hig 3 Gama, i in the . aaa: and 


ſome others, does not ſignify a man viciouſly addicted to of 
chance, but a frolickſome perſon. Thus, in King Henry 


« You are a merry gameſter, my lord Sands,” ; £4668 


4 ——of all ſorts — Sores in this place means ranks _— 


_ of men. RiTson. 


: Mae, Act I. ſe. ii: 
8 enkindle you unto the crown.” STEEVENs. 


2 merrier net [ which was inadvertently omitted i in 
the old n by Mr. We Marokx. | 


2 Ls 1 pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my cor, be : 


Ros. Dear Celia, I thaw more g mirch than I am 


kindle the boy hither]. A ſimilar phraſe occurs in 


-=» Fo 
> Fi 
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Unleſs you could teach me to forget a baniſhed fa- 
ther, you muſt not learn me how to remember oy | 
extraordinary pleaſure. 


Cet. Herein, I ſee, thou loveſt me not with the l 
full weight that I love thee: if my uncle, thy ba- 

niſhed father, had baniſhed thy uncle, the duke my 

father, ſo thou hadſt been ſtill with me, I could have 

taught my love to take thy father for mine; ſo 

_ would'ſt thou, if the truth of thy love to me were 

ſo righteouſly temper'd as mine is to thee. 


Kos. Well, I will forget the condition of my 
eſtate, to rejoice in yours. 


Cel. You know, my father hath no child but * 
nor none is like to have; and, truly, when ne 
dies, thou ſhalt be his heir: for what he hath 
taken away from thy father perforce, I will render 
thee again in affection; by mine honour, I will; 
and when I break that oath, let me turn monſter: 
therefore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be 
merry. 


Nos. From beneide I will cor, * deviſe 
[ports: let me ſee; What think you of falling in 
love? 
Ctr. Marry, I pry*thee, do, to make ſport withal: 
but love no man in good earneſt; nor no further in 
ſport neither, than with ſafety of a a bluſh thou 
may*ſt in honour come off again. 


Ros. What ſhall be our ſport then? 


Cx. Let us fit and mock the 3 houſewife, 
Fortune, from her wheel,” that her gifts may hence= N 


forth de beſtowed | equally. 
7 A ene r The 
wheel of Fortune is * the wheel of a * Shakſpeare has 


confounded * whole n only figures uncertainty and 
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Ros. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefits 
are mightily miſplaced : and the bountiful blind 
woman doth moſt miſtake in her gifts to women. 


Cl. *Tis true: for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair, 
| ſhe ſcarce makes honeſt; and thoſe, that ſhe makes 
7 honeſt, ſhe makes very ill, favour' diy. L 


Ros. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office. : 
to nature's : fortune reigns in gifts of the world, 5 
not in the Lneaments of nature. 


: Enter Tobias 


5 Hh No? When nature hath made a fair crea- 
ture, may ſhe not by fortune fall into the fire? 
Though nature hath given us wit to flout at ne 
hath not fortune ſent in this fool t to cut off the ar- 
gument? ? 


Ros. Indeed, hogs 1 is 1 too hard for na- 
ture; when fortune makes nature's natural the cut- 
ter off of nature's wit. 


Cx L. Peradventure, this is not r s work 
neither, but nature's; who perceiving our natural 
wits too dull to reaſon of ſuch goddeſſes, hath ſent 
this natural for our whetſtone: for always the dul- 
neſs of the fool is the whetſtone of the wits, —How 

now, wit? whither wander you? 


| ricifſicade, with the deſtiny that ſpins the thread of life, though 


not indeed with a wheel. Joh nson. 


Shakſpeare is very fond of this idea. 'Hs has the fame i in Amory : 
and C leopatra; 
and rail fo hi 


1 
That the falſe 2 2 wife, F ortune, break her wheel. a 
|  STEEVENS. 
8 — who perceivin our natural awits too dull to reaſon 0 of fac fuch 
w ts, hath ſent, &c.] The old copy reads—** perceive 
| alone retains the old reading g. * adds“ and hath ſent,” 
4e. 6 . e 
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ouch. Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your 
father. 


| Cer. Were you made the meſſenger } ? 


Toucn. No, by mine e but I was bid to 
come for you. 


Ros. Where learned you that oath; fool? SE x Ss Ee 
 Toucn.. Of a certain knight, that ſwore by” Js 78 5 i — 9 TOY 
honour they were good pancakes, and ſwore by his 
honour the muſtard was naught: now, I'll ſtand to 
it, the pancakes were naught, and the muſtard was 
good ; and yet was not the knight forſworn. 


Cer. How prove you that, in the great heap of 
your knowledge ? 


Ros. Ay, marry ; now Ane your wifiom. 


Toucn. Stand you both forth now: ſtroke your 
chins, and ſwear by your beards that I am a knave. 
Cx L. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 
Fock. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were: 
but if you ſwear by that that 1s not, you are not 
forſworn: no more was this knight, ſwearing by 
his honour, for he never had any; or if he had, he 


had ſworn it away, before ever he ſaw thoſe pan- 
cakes or that muſtard. 


Cx l. Pr'ythee, who is't that thou een $ | 
Toucn. One that old Frederick, your father, loves. 
Gn L. My father s love 1 is enough to honour hum.“ 


9 Touch. One that old Frederick » your Shake: Mey WET RRP 

Roſ. My father's love is enough to honour him.] This reply to 
the Clown is in all the books p to Roſalind; but F — 
was not her father, but Celia's: 1 have therefore ventured to _ 
the name of Celia. There is no countenance from any paſſa 
the play, or from the Dramatis Perſone, to imagine, that bot 2 
Brother-Dukes were nameſakes; and one call the Old, and the 
other the Vounger- Frederick; and without ſome ſuch authority 
it would make confuſion to ſuppoſe i it. I'RIOTALS: + 


Vor. VI. S 


. vo LIKE IT. 
Enough! ſpeak no more of him; you'll be whip'd 


wiſely, what wiſe men do fooliſhly. 


the little wit, that fools Ln was ſilenced,” the : 


he is called, [perhaps Fer. for Ferdinand,] which the tranſcriber or 
printer converted i into Frederick. Fernardyne is one of the perſons 


Theobald ſolves the difficulty by giving the next ſpeech to Celia, 
inſtead of Roſalind; but there is too much of filial warmth in it 
for Celia :—beſides, why ſhould her father be called o Frederick? 


the younger brother. MaLone. 


the German Petrarch already mentioned in Vol, V. p. 44. Douck. 
„ Niece, vou tar Signior Benedick too much; but he'll be meet 
with 1 Again, in the - and before us : 


ſreare probably alludes to the uſe of fools or jefters, who for ſome 
a ſure and mockery, — about this tune A to be leſs tolerated. 


for taxation,* one of theſe days. 
Toucn. The more pity, that fools may r not ſpeak 


Ctr. By my troth, thou ſay'ſt true : for ance 


Mr. Theobald ſeems not to know that the Dramatis Pes 
were firſt enumerated by Rowe. Jounson, | 


Frederick is here clearly a miſtake, as appears by the anſwer of 
Rofalind, to whom Touchſtone addrefſes himſelf, though the = 
queſtion was put to him by Celia. I ſuppoſe ſome abbreviation | 
was uſed in the MS. for . name of the rightful, or l duke, as | 


introduced in the novel on which this comedy is founded. Mr. 


It appears from the laſt ſcene of this play that this was the name of 


Mr. Malone's remark may be juſt; and yet I think the Sec 
which is till left in the mouth of Celia, exhibits as much tender- = 
neſs for the fool, as reſpect for her own father. She ſtops Touch: 
ſtone, who might otherwiſe have proceeded to ſay what ſhe could XR 
not hear without inflicting puniſhment on the f —Old is an 
unmeaning term of familiarity. It is ſtill in uſe, and has no refer- 


ence to age. The Duke in Meaſure for Menſure is called by Lucio 
« the old fantaſtical Duke, &c. STEtvens., | : 


you'll be whi d for taxation,] This was | the diſcipline 
ual inflicted upon fools. Brantome informs us that Legat, fool 
to Elizabeth - France, E offended her with ſome indelicate 
ch, “ fut bien fouetts cuiſine pour ces paroles,” A repreſenta- 
— of this ceremony may be ſeen in a cut prefixed to B. II. ch. c. of 


Taxation is cenſure, or ſatire. So, in Much ado about Nothing : 


my taxing e flies —,” Matons.. 


3 —— fince the little wit, that fools have, was filenced,] Shak- 


ages had been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of cen- 


I | Joa xsoNv. 
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little aber that wiſe men have, makes a great 
1 how. Here comes Monſieur Le Beau. 


1 2 LE Mao, 


aw With his mouth full of news. 

Cx. Which he will Put on us, as pigeons feed 
their young. e 
Ros. Then ſhall we be ee-cramard; 


Cs. All the better; we ſhall be the more market- 
able. Bon jour, Monſieur le Beau: What's the news? 


LE BREAvU. Fair princeſs, ou. have loſt much m__ | 
ſport. 
Cer. Sport? Of what colour? 


LE BEA. What colour, madam? How ſhall I 
anſwer you? 


Ros. As wit and Emu will. 
Toucn. Or as the deſtinies decree. 7 
Cx. Well ſaid; that was laid on with a  trowel, 4 
 Toucn. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 
| Ros. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 
IL BEA. You amaze me, ladies: I would have : 


- Trl cles with a tel. ee there fs | 
too heavy a maſs of big words laid upon a ſlight ſubject. Jonnsow. 


This is a proverbial expreſſion, which is generally uſed to ſignif 


a glaring falſbosd. See Ray's Proverbs, SrxzVzxs. 
It means a good round hit, thrown in without judgment or 
deſign. Rirson. 

Jo lay on with a trowel is, to do an thin firongly and without 
delicacy. If a man flatters groſsly, s is ag trongh expreſſion to 
ſay, that he Jays it on with @ trowel, M.Mason. a 

S You amaze me, ladies:] To amaze, here, is not to aſtoniſh or 
iirike with wonder, but 4. rplex; to confuſe, ſo a as to put out 
of the intended narrative. Jonson. 

So, in Cymbeline, Act IV. ſc. iii: | 

45k M f am amazed with * Srerva ns. 

1 | 
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told you of good wreſtling, v which you have loſt the 
ſight of. 


Nos. vet tell us the manner of the wreſtling., 


L Beav. I will tell you the wehen and, if 
it pleaſe your ladyſhips, you may ſee the end; for 
the beſt is yet to do; and here, where Fe are, they 
are coming to perform „ 


Cxl. Well, the nn. that is ; dead and 


” buried. 


LE Brav. There Comes an old man, and his three 
ſons, 


Cer.1l could match this beginning withan old tale. 


L Brau. Three proper young men, of excel- 
lent growth and preſence ;— 


Ros. With bills on their necks,—Be it known un- 
to all n men oy theſe preſents,'— 


6 With bills on their necks 3 it . unto all men by theſe 


preſents, ) The ladies and the fool, according to the mode of wit 


at that time, are at a kind of cr9/ purpoſes, Where the words of 
one ſpeaker are wreſted by another, in a repartee, to a different 
meaning. As where the Clown ſays juſt before—Nay, if 1 keep 
not my rank, Roſalind aide wie boſeft thy old ſmell, So here 
when Roſalind had ſaid—With bills on their necks, the Clown, to 
be quits with her, puts in—Kzow all men by theſe preſents. She 
ſpoke of an inſtrument of war, and he turns it to an inſtrument. of 


law of the ſame name, ue with theſe words: So that they 
muſt be given to him. WarBuRTON, | 


This conjecture is ingenious, | Where anda is fo very thin, 


by 


zẽs in this vein of jocularity, it is hard to catch, and therefore I 


| know not well what to determine; but I cannot ſee why Roſalind 
ſhould fa poſe, that the competitors in a wreſtling match carried 

bills on ther ſhoulders, and 1 believe the whole conceit is in the 
poor reſemblance of preſence and preſents, JonnsoN. 


With bills on their necks, ſhould be the concluſion of Le Beau's 
| ſpeech. Mr. Edwards ridicules Dr. Warburton, “ As if people 
carried ſuch inftruments of war, as bills and guns on their necks, 
not on their ſooulders /”* But unluckily the ridicule falls upon him- 
ſelf. Laſſels, in his Yoyage of Italy, ſays of tutors, , Some per- 
_ dude their pupils, that it is fine rey a go * their necks. ” 
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LE Bzau. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled with 
Charles, the duke's wreſtler; which Charles in a 
moment threw him, and broke three of his ribs, 

that there is little hope of life in him : ſo he ſerved 
the ſecond, and ſo the third: Yonder they lie; the 
poor old man, their father, making ſuch pitiful 
dole over them, that all the beholders take his * 5 
with weeping. | 


Ros. Alas! 


Toucn. But what is "he ſport, monſieur, that 
the ladies have loſt? a 


Lz Brau. Why, this that I ſpeak of. 


Fock. Thus men may grow wiſer every day ! 
it is the firſt time that ever I heard, nn * 
ribs was ort for * 


But what is ſtill more, the 1 is 1 3 . | 
Lodge, who furniſhed our author with his plot. Ganimede on 

a da ſitting with Aliena, (the aſſumed Cs: as in the play,) caſt 
up her eye, and ſaw where Roſader came pacing towards them 
with his foreft-bill on his necke.” FARMER, 


The quibble may be countenanced by the following paſſage i. in 
.. s a Weathercock, 1612: 
55 Good - morrow, taylor, I abhor Bills in a morning — 
« But thou may'ſt watch at night with bill in on 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book I: 
«© _—— with a ſword by his fide, a foreſt-bille on his necks be. 
Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1621: _ 
8 « Enter King, and Com wel with bills on his back,” 5 
Again, in The Pinner o * Malefeld, 1 599: 
| 6 And each of you a good bat on his neck,” 


Again, 


os -are you not big enough to have 
1 Your bats upon your necks ? STEEVENS. 


| I don't think that by 6/7 is meant either an inſtrument of war, 
or one of law, but merely a label or advertiſement—as we ſay a 
play- bill, a hand- bill; unleſs Farmer's ingenious amendment be 0 
admitted, and theſe words become part of Le Beau's ſpeech; in 
which caſe the word Bi would be wg him to denote a r : 
and * — * to mean a label. M. Maron. | 
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CEL. Or I, I promiſe thee, 
Ros. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this 


broken muſick in his ſides? is there yet another 
dotes upon rib-breaking ?—Shall we ſee this wreſt- 
ling, couſin? 


Ls Brau. You muſt, if you ſtay here; for hate 


is the place appointed for the vreſtling, and they | 
are ready to perform it. 


Ctr. Yonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now 
ſtay and ſee it. 


Flouriſh Enter Dale tannin. 3 Oxlanpo, 


CHARLES, and Attendants, 


Doxz F. Come on; ſince the youth will not be 
entreated, his own peril on his forwardneſs. 


Kot. Is . the man? 


3 


-is 4 any el 3 to ſee this broken aac bs is bit fides 2] 


i A ory error in the copies. They are talking here of ſome who 
had their ribs broke in wreſtling: and the pleaſantry of Nein: . | 


repartee muſt conſiſt in the al uſion ſhe makes to compoſing in 


muſick, It neceſſarily 1 therefore, that the poet wrote —8 r 
Ibis broken muſick in his fides. WARBURTON. | 


If any change were neceſſary, I ſhould write, feel this 8 5 
mujick, for ſee. But ſee is the colloquial term for perception or 
experiment. So we ſay every day, /ee if the water be hot; I will 
ſee which is the beſt time; ſhe has tried, and /zes that ſhe cannot 


lift it. In this ſenſe /ee may be here uſed. The ſufferer can, with 


no propriety, be ſaid to /et the muſick; neither is the alluſion to 
the act of tunin ng an inſtrument, or rickin a tune, one of which 


muſt be meant by ting muſick. Roſalind hints at a whimſical 


ſimilitude T_T the ſeries of ribs gradually ſhortening, and ſome 


muſical inſtruments, and therefore calls broken ribs, broken muſick. 
JonunsoN. 


This probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which conſiſting of 


_ reeds of unequal length, and 2 leſſening, bore ſome re- 


ſemblance to the ribs of a man. ASON. | 
| Broken muſick either means the = which the breaking of ribs 


would occaſion, or the hollow ſound which proceeds from a 
perſon' $ 8 a violent fall, Doucz. 


__ 
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2 Bau. Even he, madam. 


Cx. Alas, he is too young yet he looks ſue- 
ceſs fully. 


Doxk F. How now, daughter, ad couſin? are ; 
you crept hither to ſee the wreſtling? _ 


Kos. Ay, my liege; ſo pleaſe you give us leave. 


Doux F. You will take little delight in it, I can 
tell you, there is ſuch odds in the men:“ In pity 
of the challenger's youth, I would fain diſſuade 
him, but he will not be entreated : Speak to him, 
ladies; ſee if you can move him. 


Cx I. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beau. | 


_ Doxe * Do ſo; I'll not be by. 
[Duke goes apart. 


i Brau. Monſieur the challenger, the e 


call for you.“ 
Ol. I attend them, with all reſpect and duty. 


Ros. Young man, have you challenged Charles = 
the wreſtler ?* 5 


On. No, fair princeſs ; he is the general chal. 
lenger : I come but in, as others do, t to try with 2 
him the ſtrength of my youth. 5 


Cer. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold 5 
for your years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this 
man's ſtrength: if you ſaw yourſelf with your 

eyes, or knew dane with your Judgment, the 
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0 odds bn the men:] Sir T. Hanmer. In the old editions, 
"my man, JOHNSON. : 


the princeſſes call Ap you.] The old copy reads—the 
pri calls, Corrected by Mr. "Theobald, MALONE, 


have you challenged Charles the w 2 21] This el | 
ig match 1s minutely deſcribed in Lodge s Roſalynde, 1 


„ 
. you ſaw. ourſelf with your eyes, or knew yourſelf with | 
55 judgnent,) Abſurd! The ſenſe e that we ſhould read, . 


CS 
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fear of your adventure would counſel you to a more 
equal enterpriſe, We pray you, for your own ſake, 
to embrace your own ſafety, and give over this at- 
_ tempt. A (a el ow 
Ros. Do, young fir; your reputation ſhall not 
therefore be miſpriſed : we will make it our ſuit 
to the duke, that the wreſtling might not go for- 
 Oxx. I beſeech you, puniſh me not with your 
hard thoughts; wherein I confeſs me much guilty, 
to deny ſo fair and excellent ladies any thing. But 
let your fair eyes, and gentle wiſhes, go with me 


1 
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—our eyes, and—our judgment. The argument is, Your ſpirits 
are too bold, and therefore your judgment deceives you; but did you 
fee and know yourſelf with our more impartial judgment, you would 
forbear. WARBURTON, 1 ft. 
I cannot find the abſurdity of the preſent reading. I you were 
not blinded and intoxicated, ſays the princeſs, wvith the ſpirit enter- 
priſe, if you could uſe your own eyes to /ee, or your own judgment 
to know yourſelf, the fear of your adventure would counſel you. | 
; £ „„ | 3 OHNSON. 
4 I beſeech you, puniſh me not, &c.] I ſhould wiſh to read, I 
beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard thoughts. Therein J con- 
feſs myſelf much guilty to deny ſo fair and excellent ladies 7 thing. 

2 5 . Jonunso0N, 
As the word auherein muſt always refer to ſomething preceding, 
T have no doubt but there is an error in this paſſage, and that we 
ought to read herein, inſtead of wherein. The hard thoughts that 

he complains of are the apprehenſions expreſſed by the ladies of his 
not being able to contend with the wreſtler. He beſeeches that 
they will not puniſh him with them; and then adds, Herein 1 

_ confeſs me much guilty to deny ſo fair and excellent ladies any 

thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle wiſhes go with me to my 
%% d os 8 | 

The meaning I think is, © puniſh me not with your unfavour- 
able opinion (of my abilities); which, however, I confeſs, I deſerve 

70 incur, for denying ſuch fair ladies any requeſt.” The expreſſion 
1s licentious, but our author's plays furniſh many ſuch, | 
| | „„ 3 8 
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to my trial: wherein if I be foiled, there is but 
one ſhamed that was never gracious; if killed, but 
one dead that is willing to be ſo: I ſhall do my 
friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me; 
the world no injury, for in it I have nothing; only 
in the world I fill up a place, which may be better 
| ſupplied when I have made it empty. 


Ros. The little ſtrength that 1 have, I would it : 
were with you. 


Cer. And mine, to os out hi, 
Kos. Fare you well. Pray heaven, 1 be deceived 
in you! 

Cer. Your heart's deſires be with you! 


Cual. Come, where is this young gallant, chat! is 
ſo deſirous to lie with his mother earth? 


Oxl. Ready, fir; but his will Hath 1 in it a more 
modeſt working. T5 5 


Dok F. You ſhall try but one fall. 


Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you | ſhall not 
entreat him to a ſecond, at ave ſo avs per- 


ſuaded him from a firſt. 


Ox l. You mean to mock me after ; you ſhould 
not have merke! me danone N but come your 
* : 
Ros. Now, 3 be they _ young man! 


_ Ct. I would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong 
fellow by the leg. [CHARLES and ORLANDO wreſtle. 


Ros. O excellent young man! 


2 your r gentl wiſhes, „ avith me to my * ag J Addiſon 

: might have had this paſſage in his memory. when he put the fol- 
Oug words into Juba' 's mouth : 

| « . —Mareia, may I ho | 

« That * kind wiſhes follow me to | battle . . 

| ren,. 


26 AS YOU LIEE IT: 
Cer. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can 


tell who ſhould down. [CHARLES ig thrown. Shunt. 
Doxx F. No more, no more. 


Or. Yes, I beſeech your grace; I; am not yer 
well breathed. 8 


. Duxs F. 1 doſt thou, Charles! > 
ILE Brau. He cannot ſpeak, my lord. 


Doxx F. Bear him away. [CHARLIs is borne out.] 
| What i is thy name, young man? 


Ox:. Orlando, my liege; the 0 ſon of ſir 
Rowland de Bois. 


Doxx F. I would, thou hadft been ſon t to ſome 
man as 

The world eſteem'd thy aber honourable, 
But I did find him ſtill mine enemy: 
Thou ſhouldfſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 


HAHadſt thou deſcended from another houſe. 


But fare thee well; thou art a gallant youth; 
I would, thou hadſt told me of another father. 
 [Exeunt Duke FRED. Train, and Lt Brau. 


Cx l. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 


Ox. I am more proud to be fir Rowland's ſon, 
His youngeſt ſon ; *—and would not — that f 
On. 

| To be adopted heir to 1 


Ros. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his ſoul, 
5 And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his ſon, 


Hi youngeſt ſon ;] The FER « than to hs A from any 
Other houſe, however high, „ muſt be underſtood. Orlando is re- 
plying to the duke, who 1s juſt gone out, and had faid, 

% Thou ſhould'ſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 

« Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe.” Matos. 


4 —— that calling,] i. e. appellation; a very unuſual, if not 
TN ts ſenſe of the word. ST EEVENS, 


Pr — 8 
8 r r 


5 cards, where he 
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I ſhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. 


Car. © Gentle couſin, 
Let us go thank him, OY encourage him: 

© | My father's rough and envious diſpoſition 

= Sticks me at heart.—Sir, you have well deſerv'd: 


If you do keep your promiſes in love, 


But juſtly, as you have exceeded promiſe, 
Your miſtreſs ſhall be happy. 


Ros. . Gentleman, 


2 Giving bim a chain from her neck. 
Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune; © 


That could give more, but that her hand lacks 


means.— 
Shall we go, coz? 
Lo EO - Fare you well, fair gentleman. 


Ox l. Can I not ſay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all throwndown; and that which here ſtands up, 
: Is but a e a mere lifeleſs block.” 


| 5 n— a you have exceeded promiſe,] The old. copy, . re- 
gurd to the 3 reads—all promiſe. STEEVENSs. 
ene out © of ſuit awith fortune; | This ſeems an alluſion to 

t has no more c- to = of any particular 


ſort, is out of ſuit, JOHNSON. 


Out of ſuits with fortune, I believe means, turned out of her fer | 
vice, and ſtripped of her livery. STEEVIXõũ. 


So afterwards Celia ſays, ** — but turning theſe * out of ſer- 
ice, let us talk in good earneſt.” Frey. tn 


It but à quintain, a mere Ii ifeleſs black.) A quintain was a 
Pat or butt ſet up for ſeveral kinds of martial exerciſes, againſt 
which they threw their darts and exerciſed their arms. The allu- 
fion is beautiful. J am, ſays Orlando, only @ quintain, a lifelefs 
block on which love only exerciſes his arms in jeſt; the great diſ- 
parity of condition between Roſalind and me, not ſuffering me to hope 
that love will ever make a ſerious matter of it. The famous ſatiriſt 
Regnier, who lived about the time of our authour, uſes the 


ſame metaphor, on the fume fubjet,thoogh the thonght be dif 
| rene 5 | | 


28 AS YOU LIKE IT. 
| Ros. He calls us back: My pride fell with _ 


| fortunes : 

Pl aſk him what he would Dia you call, firk— 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown | 
More than your enemies. 


CEL. Will you go, coz? 
N 08. Have with you Fare you well. 
¶Exeunt RoSALIND and Ent 
On L. What paſſion hangs theſe N upon my 
ö 
I cannot ſpeak to her, yer fl ſhe urg'd conference. 


« Ft qui 4505 dix ans iſſu en ſes derniers j jours, 
« A ſoutenu le prix en 7 eſcrime d amours ; 1 

Laſſe en fin de ſervir au peuple de quintaine, 

Elle“ &c, WARBURTON. | 

2 "This is but an 9 (to call it no worſe) 1 of a 
beautiful paſſage. The guintain was not the object of the darts 

and arms: it was a ſtake driven into a field, upon which were hung 

a ſhield and other trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, or 


rode, with a lance. When the ſhield and the trophies were all 


thrown down, the quintain remained. Without this information 
how could the reader underſtand the alluſion of | 
| My better parts | 

Are all __ down? GUTHRIE. 


Mr. Malone has diſputed the propriety of Mr. Guthrie s animad- 
verſions; and Mr. Douce is equally diſſatisfied with thoſe of Mr. 
Malone. | 
The phalanx of our auxiliaries, as well as their circumſtantiality, 

is ſo much increaſed, that we are often led (as Hamlet obſerves) to 
| «© _——— fight for a ſpot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe.” 

The preſent ſtrictures therefore of Mr. Malone and Mr. Douce, 
(which are too valuable to be omitted, and too ample to find their 
place under the text of our author,) muſt appear at the concluſion 
of the play. STEEVENS. : 


For a more particular deſcription of a quintain, fon a note on a 
paſſage in Jonſon's Underwood, Whalley' s edit. Vol. VII. p. 55. 
M. Mason. 
A humourous deſcription of this amuſement may alſo be read in 
| * s Letter from 0 3 Caſtle,” 3 | 


r n 
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Net Le Brau. 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown; 1 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee. 


L Bxav. Good fir, Ido in friendſhip counſel you 
To leave this place: Albeit you have deferv'd 
High commendation, true applauſe, and love; 
Vet ſuch is now the duke's condition, 
That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous ; what he is, indeed, 
More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of.” 
Oxr. I thank you, fir : and, pray you, tell me this; 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke : 
That here was at the wreſtling? 


LE Brau. Neither his caughter, if we : judge my 
 __ manners; 
But yet, indeed, the ſhorter ? 1s his daughter: 


©; the duke's condition ] The word condition means cha- 
racter, temper, diſpoſition. So Antonio, the merchant of Venice, 
is oy by his friend the beft condition d man. JonnsoN. 


than me to ſpeak of.] The old copy . J. Cor- 
refed by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. | 


2 the ſhorter ] Thus Mr. Pope. The old copy read ; 
the taller, Mr. Malone—the ſmaller. STzzvens. 


Some change is abſolutely neceſſary, for Roſalind, in a ſubſe- 
quent ſcene, expreſsly ſays that He is more than common tall, 
and aſſigns that as a reaſon for her aſſuming the dreſs of a man, 
| while her couſin Celia retained her female apparel. Again, in 
Act IV. ſc. iii. Celia is deſcribed by theſe words—** the woman 

| larw, and browner than her brother; i. e. Roſalind. Mr. Po 
reads“ the orter is his daughter; which has been admitted in 
all the ſubſequent editions: but ſurely forter and aller could 
never have been confounded by either the eye or the ear. The 
preſent emendation, it is hoped, has a preferable claim to a place in 
the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted reading. MaLons. 


Shakſpeare ſometimes ſpeaks of little women, but I do not re- 
collect that he, or any other writer, has mentioned /mal/ ones. 
| Otherwiſe, Mr. Malone's oy ſhould have found a doth in 
our text. STEEVENS, EX | 
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The other is daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 

To keep his daughter company ; whoſe loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta'en diſpleaſure *gainſt his gentle niece ; ; 

Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father's ſake; 
And, on my life, his malice *gainſt the lady 

Will ſuddenly break forth.—Sir, fare you well ; 


_ Hereafter, in a better world than this,“ 


1 ſhall deſire more love and knowledge of you. 


Ox. I reſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 
_ [Exit Le Beau. 
Thus muſt I " 0 the ſmoke into the ſmother ; 3 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother — 7 
But EVERY Roſalind! 5 [Exit 


8 C E N E III. 
A Room in the Palace. 


| Enter CELIA and RosaLIND. | 


- Cuz: Why, couſin; why, Roſalind —Cupid * 
mercy Not a word? 


Ros. Not one to throw at a dag; 


Cx. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt 
away upon curs, throw ſome of them at me; come, 
lame me with reaſons. 


Ros. Then there were two couſins laid up; when 
the one ſhould be lamed with reaſons, and the other 
| mad without any. — 


2 -in a * world than this,] bo. 1 in . Act III. 
ſe. i Ui — There i is a world elſewhere.” SrRERVE us. | 
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Cx I. But is all this for your father? 


Ros. No, ſome of it is for my child's father: 3 
O, how full of briars is this working-day world! 


Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon 


thee in holyday foolery; if we walk not in the 
trodden paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 


Ros. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs 


are in my heart. 
Cx. Hem them away. 


Kos. Iwouldtry; if I could cry hem, and have him. 


Cx l. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affections. 


Ros. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler 
than myſelf. 


Cal. O, a good wiſh upon you! you will try in 
time, in deſpite of a fall.— But, turning theſe oY 


out of ſervice, let us talk in good earneſt : 


- poſſible, on ſuch a ſudden, you ſhould fall into ſo 


ſtrong a liking with old fir Rowland's youngeſt ſon ? 


Ros. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly. 


Cx. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould. 
love his ſon dearly? By this kind of chaſe,* I ſhould 
hate him, for my father hated his father dearly; yet 


I hate not Orlando. 
Ros. No faith, hate him not, for my ſake. 
Cel. Why ſhould Inot? doth he not deſerve well? 


. for my child's father i. e. for kim whom I hope to 
3 and have children by. THREOBALD. 


+ By this kind of chaſe, | That is, by this way of fe//owving the 


argument. Dear is uſed by Shakſpeare in a double ſenſe for be- 


Loved, and for hurtful, hated, baleful. Both ſenſes are authoriſed, 
and both drawn from ology ; but properly, beloved is dear, 


and hateful is dere. Roſalind uſes dearly in the good, and Celiai in 


the bad ſenſe. Jorynson. 


5 Wiby font J not? db be wer doferve well? 1 Ollie efron 
* * had deſured her © not to hate rlando, for her 


— A” 
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Ros. Let me love him for that ; and do you love 
him, becauſe I do:—Look, here comes the duke. 
t. W ith his eyes full of anger. 


33 


| Enter Duke FREDERICK, with 1 
Docs F. Miſtreſs, deſpatch you with your fafeſt 


| haſte, 
| And get you from's our court. 
Ros. „ Me uncle? 
Dur: RR | Jou, couſin: 


Within theſe ten days if that thou be'ſt found 


So near our publick court as 5 Twenty e 
Thou dieſt for it. 


NO. 10 beſeech your grace, . 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me: 
If with myſelf J hold intelligence, Z 
Or have acquaintance with mine own defires ; 1 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
(As I do truſt I am not,) then, dear uncle, 

Never, ſo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did J offend your 1 8 


Ff. Thus do all traitors; 
If their purgation did confift i in words, 

They are as innocent as grace itſelf ;— 

| Let it ſuffice thee, that I truſt thee not. 


Ros. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make mea traitor: b 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depenis. . | 


| ſake,”) as if ſhe had d FT him, for my fake :” to "which 

the former replies, Why ſhould I nt [1. e. love him] ? 80, in 
the following PR in King Henry A 7. 
———  — Which of the | 
« Have uncontemn'd * 1 or at leaſt 

= 55 Strangely neglected 

Uncontemn'd muſt be underſtood as if the author had written aa: 
_ contemn'd ; otherwiſe the ſubſequent words would convey a mean- 


ing a contraty to what the n intends. MAL LONE. 
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Dox E. Thou art thy father's daughter, there A 
enough. 


Nos. So was I, when your highneſs wok his 
dukedom ; ; 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, : 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor: 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
"To think my poverty is treacherous. 


Cer. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. 


 Duxs F. Ay, Celia; we ſtay'd her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 


Cer. I did not then entreat to have her ſay, 

It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe; * 
I was too young that time to value her, 

But now I know her: if ſhe be a traitor, 
Why ſo am I; we ſtill have ſlept together, 
Roſe at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together ;? 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 


Dux F. She is too ſubtle for thee; and her 
ſmoothneſs, 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, ES. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: ſhe robs thee of thy name; 


6 Nn ;] i. e. compaſs, So, in Macheth: 

Stop the acceſs and paſſage to — V; STEBVENS, — 

7. - we fhill have ſlept together, | 
Roſe at an inſtant, learn d, play d, eat rogether 4 Youthful 
friendſhip is deſcribed in nearly the ſame terms in a book publiſhed 
the year in which this play firſt appeared in print. They ever went 
| oe pgs plaid together, eate together, and uſually /ep7 together, out 
reat love that was between them.” Life of Guzman de 


Alfarache, folio, printed by Edward Blount, * 15 P. I. B. I. 
C. viii. p. 75. Rxxb. | 


Vor. VI. 8 D 


* . nee 
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And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more 
Vuuirtuous, o 


When ſhe is gone: then open not thy lips ; ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom | 


Which I have paſs'd upon her; ſhe is baniſh' 4. 


Cer. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my 


liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 


Duxe F. You are a fool —You, niece, provide 


yourſelf; 


If: you out-ſtay the time, upon mine honour, | 
And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. 
„„ [ Exeunt Duke FREDERICK and Lords. 
Cer. O my poor Roſalind! whither wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd hay I am. 


Ros. 1 have more cauſe. 
rf Ne re gs 5 Thou haſt not, e | 


Pr 'ythee, be cheerful : know'ſt thou not, the duke 
Hath baniſh d me "His Gaughter £. „ 
„ f That he hath not. 


Cs. No? hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I a am one: 


6 And thes awilt 4 more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, ] When 
ſhe was ſeen alone, ſhe would be more noted. Joh nsoN. 


1 Thou haft not, couſin; Some word is wanting to che e 
= Perhaps our author wrote : 


Indeed thou haft not, coufin. STEEVENS. 
Roſalind lacks then the love 


Celia complains ſhe does. WARBURTON. 


Either n may ſtand. The ſenſe of the eſtabliſhed text is 


not remote or obſcure. Where would be the abſurdity of ſaying, 


Tow know not the leu which W ou to do * ? Jon NSON, 
I 


3 
+ a 
« po 


75 hich teacheth thee that thou and I am one: - The poet __ ; : 
tainly wrote—avhich teacheth me. For if Roſalind had learnt to 5 
think Celia one part of herſelf, ſne could not lack that love which | 


8 


9 


And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face; 
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Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 


No; let my father ſeek another heir. 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 


Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you,” 


To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 


| Say what thou canſt, I'll go along with thee. 


Ros. Why, * ſhall we go? 


WL To ſeek my uncle. 
Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 


Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 
Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 


Ci. I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 


The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, 


8 And never ſtir aſſailants. 15 


A Were it not better, 


Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A NO curtle-ax 4 upon my . 


10 take your - change upon you) f i. e. to take your * or 


| jeje of fortune upon yourſelf, without any aid or participation. 


MaLons. 
I have inſerted this note, but without implicit confidence in the 


5 reading i it explains. The ſecond folio has—charge. 


STEVE NS. 
2 To ſeek my uncle. ] Here the old copy adds—in the foreſt of 
Arden. But theſe words are an evident interpolation, . amour 


© _ uſe, and injurious to the meaſure : 


IWhy, whither ſhall aue go *—To ſcel my uncle. | 
hong A 8 verſe. Beſides, we have been already med | 
by Charles e wreſtler, that the baniſhed Duke's reſidence was in 
7 | 


foreſt of Arden. STEEVENS. 


3 And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face 1 Unber is a Juſky 

_ yellow-coloured earth, brought from Umbria in Italy. See a note 
on © the unber'd fires, ” in King Henry V. Act III. MaLons. 
g curthe-ag ] or cutlace, a broad ſword, JonxSOx. 
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A boar-ſpear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing * and a martial outſide ; 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 


That do outface it with their ſemblances. 


Cx l. What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man? n? 


Ros. PI have no worſe a name than Jove' son 
And there look you n me, , Ganymede. 
But what will you be call'd? 


Cxl. Something that hath a reference to o my ſtate; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 


Ros. But, couſin, what if we aſſay'd to ſteal 
The clownifh fool out of your father's court? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 


Cer. He'll go along o'er the wide world with 
me 

Leave me alone to woo him: Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Deviſe the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 
To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight: Now go we in content,“ „ 
To N and not to ee [ Exeunt. 


42 ; We'll have a e &c. A fwaſhin outfde is an appear- | 
ance of noiſy, bullying valour, 7 low is mentioned in 


Romeo and Juliet; and, in King Henry V. the Boy ſays: ti As 
young as I am, I have obſerved theſe three /wabers ;" nn | 
: Now Piftol, and Bardolph. STEVENS. | 


LO. Now go we in content,] The old copy reads—Now go 
| in aue content. Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. Iam 
not ſure that the tranſpoſition is neceſſary. Our authour * 

| have uſed content as an iN e ain | 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
Type Foreſt of Arden. 


= Enter Duke ſenior, Aulkxs, and other Lords, in the 
_ We "ſe of . 5 


"Dora 8: Now. my co-mates, and brothers in 
. exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſocet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam,” 
The ſeaſons” difference; as, the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay— 
This 1s no flattery : theſe are counſellors 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious Jewel | in his head:- 


1 "Here feel awe but the penaly ty of Adam,) The old copy read 
not the penalty —. STEEVENS, 


What was the penalty of Adam, hinted at b our poet? The 
being ſenſible of the di rence of the ſeaſons. e Duke ſays, the 
cold and effects of the winter feelingly penis him what he 
is. How does he vt then feel the penalty? Doubtleſs, the text 
muſt be reſtored as I have corrected it: and it is obvious in the 
courſe of theſe notes, how often not and bur by miſtake have changed . 
place in our author's former editions. THEOBAL D. 


| As not has here taken the place of bur, fi in Coriolanus, Act II. 
ſc. iii. but is printed inſtead of nor: 
| « Cor. Ay, but mine own deſire. TOR 
« 1 Cit, How! not your own deſire.” | MaLon k. 


8 Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Man yet a precious jewel in his head-] It was the « current 
f 17 in Gs od s time, that in the head of an old ed was 


D3 


{ 
I 
1 


than accidental or perhaps morbid indurations of the ſkull. _ 
| | = Jonnson. 
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And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,? 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 

Au. I would not change it: Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 


Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 


to be found a ſtone, or pearl, to which great virtues were aſeribed. 


This ſtone has been often ſought, but nothing has been found more 


In a book called A Green Foreft, or @ Natural Hiſtory, &c. b; 
John . 1567, is the following account of this imaginary 


gem: In this ſtone is apparently ſeene verie often the verie forme 


of a tode, with deſpotted and coloured feete, but thoſe uglye and 
defuſedly. It is available againſt envenoming.” 3 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Monfieur Thomas, 1639: 
. in moſt phyſicians' heads, „ 
„ FThere is a kind of toad ſtonèe bred,” — * 
Again, in Adraſta, or The Woman's Spleen, 1635: | 
Po not then forget the fone 8 


„„ , ⁊ðͤ v 
Pliny, in the 32d book of his Natural Hiſtory, aſcribes many 
wonderful qualities to a bone found in the right fide of a road, but 


makes no mention of any gem in its head. This deficiency how- 


ever is abundantly ſupplied by Edward Fenton, in his Secrete 


Wonders of Nature, 4to. bl. I. 1569, who ſays, That there is 


founde in the heages of old and great toades, a ſtone which they call 


Borax or Stelon: it is moſt commonly founde in the head of a i 


hee toad, of gone to repulſe poyſons, and that it is a moſt 
1 2 55 | 


ſoveraigne medicine for the ſtone.” | 


Thomas Lupton, in his Firſt Booke of Notable Things, 4to. bl. I. 
bears repeated teſtimony to the virtues of the. Tode: ſtone, called 
e In his Seventh Boote he inſtructs us how to procure 
it; and afterwards tells us“ You ſhall knowe whether the Tode- 
fone be the ryght and perfect ſtone or not. Holde the ſtone before 


| a Tode, ſo that he may ſee it; and if it be a ryght and true ſtone, the 


Tode will leape towarde it, and make as though he would ſnatch it : 


He envieth ſo much that man ſhould have that ſtone. STEEZVENSõ. 


9 Finds tongues in trees, &c.] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book I: 

Thus both trees and each thing elſe, be the bookes ta a fancie. 

„ 33 STEEVENS. 

2 I would not change it:] Mr. Upton, not without probability, 
gives theſe words to ki 

1 your grace, JOHNSON, 


e Duke, and makes Amiens begin—Happy MR 
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Dvxs S. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? 


And yet it irks me, the — dappled fools, — 


Being native burghers of this deſert city,— 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads · 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 


„I Loxp. 5% "Indeed, my lord, : 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 

And, in that kind, ſwears you do more uſurf 
Than doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you. 


To- day, my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 


Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 


Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 


Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : * 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 


That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 


; Native 1 of this de FIR ap, I Sidney's Arcadia, the 


deer are called“ the wild bur rgefer of the foreſt,” Again, 1 in the 


18th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
„Where, fearleſs of the hunt, the have abr ſtood, 
And vey where walk'd free, a burgeſs of the wood. ” 
A kindred expreſion is found in Lodges Re/alyad TT 
indred expreſſion is found in s Re/a de, 1 2: 
3. r per her wond ring ſtood WO ee 
| „The citizens o the wood.“ 
Our author afterwards uſes this very phraſe: | | 
| «« Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens,” MaLONE. 


4 —— with forked heads —] i. e. with arrows, the points of 


| : which were barbed, So, in A Mad World my Maſters : 


« While the broad arrow with the MOVED ed 
_ «« Miſſes,” &c. STEEVENS, | 


as he lay along 


LN 


"Dake an oak, &c,| 
. There at the foot of * nodding beach 
That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liftleſs length at noon-tide would he retch, 
” — upon the brook that babbles Os Gray' s Elegy. 


Ds 
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plaint : 


Again, in K. Henry V1. 


40 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 


In piteous chaſe: and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 


Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 


% = Wot what ſaid Jaques? ? 


Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 


1 Loxp. O, yes, into a thouſand ſimiles. 


Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 


Poor deer, quoth he, thou maki ſt a teſtament 


As worldlings do, giving thy Juns of more 
To that which had too much :* Then, being alone,? 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 


*Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 


The flux of company : Anon, a Careleſs herd, 
5 Full of the Pe, Jumps * by hin, 


1 big 3 tears, Ec. ] Iti 1s aid in one * a ma arg : 
ry | 


votes to a ſimilar paſſage in the 13th Song of Drayton's Polys 


that “ the harte weepeth at his dying: his tears are — to be | 


| precious in medicine. STEEVENS, 


'F 


in the needleſs fream;] The ſtream that wanted not ſuch. 


— 2 a ſupply of moiſture. The old copy has into, caught probably by 
the compolitor's eye from the line above, The correction was 


made by Mr. Pope. MaL ONE. 


8 To that which had too much: ] Old copy too nul. Correfed 


by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLone, 
Shakſpeare has almoſt the ſame thought in his Lover s ce. | 


| in a river 95 
N Upon whoſe weeping m margin ſhe was ſet, 
«« Like uſury, applying wet to wet.” 
3 III. AR V. ſc. iv: 
With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
« And give more ſtrength 70 that which hath too fd oy 


STEEVENS. 


— = Then, being alone,] The old copy N reads — 
Then being there alone, STEVENS, 
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And never ſtays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Steep on, you fat and greaſy citizen; 

is juſt the faſhion : Wherefore do you look 

Upon that yoo and broken bankrupt there? 

Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country,“ city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life: ſwearing, that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their aſſign'd and native dwelling place. 


Duxk . And did you leave him! in this. contem- 
plation? 


2  Logp. Wedid, my lord , weeping and comment- 
i Upon the ſobbing deer. . 


Dokk F. s8S8Shhovuv me the place; : 
I love to cope him? in theſe ſullen fits, 


| For then he's full of matter. 


2 Logp. PI bring you to him ſtraight, Braun. | 


1 M The body of the a The oldeſt copy 8 has it 8 
1s ſupplied by the ſecond folio, which has many advantages over 

the Al. Mr. Malone is of a different opinion; but Int din ſpeak 
for himſelf, SrEEVENS. | 


Country is here uſed as a  triyllable, So again, in T: welfth | 


Night: | 
The like of him. ' Know'ft thou this country? 
The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been utterly 
rant of our author's phraſeology and metre, reads—T he body of 
= e country, &c. which bh 
editors. MALORR. 
Is not country uſed elſewhere alſo as a a See Co- 
riolanus, Act I. ſc. vi: 
| « And that his country's Jenrer than himſ | 
Beſides, by reading country as a triſyllable, in cd middle of a 
verſe, it would become rough and diſſonant. SrEEVEXõ. 
1 — . cope him—) To encounter him; to engage with him. 
9 . | L N Joh vsox. 


been followed by all the ſublequen 5 


„ - AS YOU LURE FY. 


SCENE II. 
4 Room in the Palace. 5 
Euter Duke Furbrnrex, Lords, and Attendants. 5 


Duxs F. Can it be poſſible, that no man faw 
them? 


1 Ir cannot be : ſome villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this. 


1 Loxb. I cannot hear of any that did ſee her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. 


2 Lok. My lord, the royniſh clown, + at whom 
ſo oft 

' Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 

Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman, 

Confeſſes, that ſhe ſecretly o' er-heard | 

Your daughter and her couſin much commend MY 

The parts and graces of the wreſtler 

That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles; 


0 Te 8 — 2 from rogneux, Fr. mangy, 
ſcurvy. The word is uſed by e in 7 he Romaunt of the 
Reſe, 988: 
5 5 % That knottie was and all roinous.” 
Again, by Dr. Gabriel Harvey, in his Pierct's 3 
4t0. 1593. Speaking of Long Meg of Weſtminſter, he ſays— 
« Although ſhe were a luſty bouncing rampe, ſomewhat like 
Gallemetta or maid Marian, yet was ſhe not ſuch a oiniſb rannel, 
ſuch a diſſolute gillian- flirt, . | 
We are not to ſuppoſe the word is literally employed by Shak- 
ſpeare, but in the ſame ſenſe that the French ſtill uſe carogne, a 
term of which Moliere is not very {paring 1 in ſome of his pieces, 


STEEVENS. 
of the wreſtler — — Wreſtler, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
a0 


5 bertel in a note on T he Gentlemen of N is here to be 
N as a trifyllable. STEEVENS, | 
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And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Doxx F. Send to his brother; fetch that gallant 
_ hither; 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him: do this ſuddenly ; ; 
And let not ſearch and inquiſition quail”. 


To bring _ theſe fooliſh porn: td *T Exeunt, 


© E N E III. 
"Before Oliver' 8 Houſe. . 


Enter OrLanDo and Apau, meeting. 


Ox Who! 8 there? 


Adam. What! my young maſter ?—O, my gentle . 


maſter, 
O, my ſweet maſter, O you memory | 
Or old ſir Rowland! why, what make you . 


Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you? 


And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant; ? 


3 22 to his SEO 1 1 dafflovs we ſhould rod donor . 
For when the Duke ſays i in the following words: Fetch that 


_ gallant hither ;”” he certainly means Orlando. M. Mason. 


7 ——quail—) To quail is to Jon, 's to fink into dejection. 


| So, in Cynbeline: | 
2M which my falſe ſpirits 
Quail to remember. STEEVENS. 


2 O you memory —] Shakſpeare often aſs memory for 


memorial : and Beaumont and Fletcher ſometimes. So, in the 
Humorous Lieutenant : 

| «« I knew then how to ſeek your memories.” 

Again, i in The Atheift's Tra 15 by C. Turner, v0 Gd 


And with his place that memory 0 
« Of noble Charlemont.” 
Again, in Byron's Tragedy : 


«« 'That ſtatue will I prize paſt all the cs 
« Within the cabinet of Beatrice, 
„The memory of my grandame,” STEEVENS, 
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Why would you be ſo fond* to overcome 

The bony priſerꝰ of the humorous duke? 

Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 

Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men“ 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 

Are ſanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it! $7 


Ok. Why, what 8 the matter ? = 


 Avam. 0 ky youth, . 
Come not within theſe doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives: - 
Your brother (no, no brother; yet the ſon— 
Yet not the ſon I will not call him fon— 
Of him I was about to call his father,) 
Hath heard your praiſes; and this night he means 
To burn the Jodging where you uſe to lie, Fa, 


0 h fond) | 1. © fo indiſeret ſo inconſiderate. So, in | 

The M. erchat of | Venice: 
| I do wonder, 

% Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art t fo * 

« To come a 4 ith him ——.” 'STzzvens. 


. „ The bony priſer—] In the former editions—T he bonny riſer. | 
We ſhould read—bony priſer. For this wreſtler is charafieriſed : 


TS, for his ſtrength and bulk, not for his gaiety or good humour, | 
WARBURTON, 


So, Milton: Giants of mighty bone.” Jonxsox. 


So, in the Romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: 
« This is a man all for the nones, | 
« For he is a man of great bones,” 
Bonny, however, may be the true reading. So, in K. Henry 2 8 
P. II. Act. V: 
| «« Even of the bony beaſt he lov'd ſo well.“ rnvnde, 
The word Bonny occurs more than once in the novel from which 
this play of As you Like it is taken. It is likewiſe much uſed by the 
common people in the northern counties. I ae, bowerer, bony 
to be the true reading. MaLons. 
* to ſome kind of men— Old co — kind. Cor⸗ 8 
| refted "a the editor of the ſecond 50. MalLlON E. | 


"© TEES — — —— — 4 — —̊ 1 „ 
- 
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And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off: 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place, 3 this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. : 
Orc. Why, whither, Adam, wouldſt thou have 
S985} es 
ADAM. No matter whither, ſo you come not & here. 


Ox. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg 
w food? i 


3s, Or, with a baſe and boiſterous ſword, enforce 


A thieviſh living on the common road? 
This J muſt do, or know not what to do: 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 

I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 


Adam. But do not ſo: I have five hundred crowns, | 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter-nurſe, 


When ſervice ſhould 1 in my old limb lie lame, 


==, This i is no place,] Place here . a * a manſion, 2 A re- 
 fidence, So, in the firſt Book of Samuel: ** Saul ſet him up a place, 
and is gone down to Gilgal.” We ſtill uſe the word in com und 
with another, as—St. James's place, Rathbone Mace; and : Croſby 


' place in X. Richard III. &c. STxEvens. 


| Our author uſes this word again in the ſame ſenſe i in his Lover s 
Complaint: 

| «© Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him Eu place.” 

Plat, in the Welch language, ſignifies a manſion-houſe. MaLons. 


Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is too refined. Adam 
— merely to ſay—** This is no place for you.“ M. MAS Wx. 


- diverted blood, ] Blood turned out of the courſe of nature. 
Joun' NSON. 


I in our nth Lover Complaint 2 
Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are tied- 
„To the orbed earth” MALONE. 


To divert a water-courſe, that 1s, to change its courſe, was à com- 
* mon legal phraſe, and an object of litigation in wann. Hall 


in our ie $ time, as It is at preſent. Rx Ep. 


* AS YOU LIKE IT. 


And unregarded a e in corners thrown; _ 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 
All this I give you: Let me be your ſervant; 
Though I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty: 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo. 
The means of weakneſs and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
I'll do the ſervice of a younger man 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 


Ox. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion; 
And having that, do choke their ſervice up 
Even with the having :* it is not ſo with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 

Thar cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry: 
But come e thy ways, e go along rogerher; 


* and He Fe doth us ravens food, - 


Tea, providently caters for the ſparrow, & 1 See Saint | 
Luke, xii. 6. and 24. Dovce. 


$ rebellious liquors in my blood ; Al That is, liquors which 
inflame the blood or ſenſual paſſions, and incite them to rebel 3 
Reaſon. So, in Othello: | 

« For there's a young and ſweating devil here, 

„% 'That commonly rebel. MALOxxE. 


Perhaps he only means liquors that rebel againſt the conttltntion. | 


STEEVENS. 
6 Even with the havia g:] Even with the promotion _ by 
ſervice is ſervice 3 Jonnson, 


AS YOU LIKE I: x<: 


And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 


Avan. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty.—_ 
From ſeventeen years? till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 

But at fourſcore, it is too late a week: 

Vet fortune cannot recompence me better, 

Than to die well, and not my maſter" 8 debtor. 
LReeuui. 6 


SCENE iv. 
7 he Foreſt of Arden. 


Enter RosaLnD in boy's clothes, Cai dreft like a 
She pherdeſs, and TovcnsroNe, e 


Ros. 0 Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits!* 


7 From ſeventeen — The old copy 2 The | 
correction, which is fully 1 by the context, was made by 
Mr. Rowe. M ALONE. = 


2 O Jupiter] how weary are my ſpirits 7 The old copy reads 
how merry, &c. SrEEVEXS. 


And yet, within the ſpace of one intervening ins, he fans, : 
ſhe could find in her heart to diſgrace her man's apparel, and cry 
like a woman. Sure, this is but a very bad ſymptom of the 
briſtneſs of ſpirits : rather a direct proof of the contrary diſpoſition. | 

r. Warburton and I, concurred in conjecturing it ſhould be, as I 
has reformed in the text :—how weary are my /pirits/ And the 
Clown's reply makes this reading certain. THzoBALD. 


She 8 iter, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be always in 
good ſpirits. ovial man was a common phraſe in our authors 
time. One of Randolph's plays is called Axis rir us, or the 
Jovial Phily/opher; and a comedy of Broome's, The Jovial Crew, = 
or, the Merry Beg art. | 
In the origings copy of Othelh, 4to. 1622, nearly the ſame 
miſtake has happened ; for there we find— | 

| « Let us be merry, let us hide our Joys,” 5 

inſtesd of—Let us be wap. Maroxx. ; 


& AS: YOU LIRE IT. 


Touch. 1 care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were 
not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to diſgrace my 
man's apparel, and to cry like a woman: but I muſt. 
comfort the weaker veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought 


to ſhow itſelf courageous to petticoat : * 
courage, good Aliena. 


Cr. I pray you, bear with me; ; 1 cannot go 7 no 
further. 


Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, : 


than bear you:“ yet I ſhould bear no croſs,* if I 


did bear you; for, I think, you have no __ in 
your purſe, 


Ros. Well, this is the foreſt of PR Tag 


Touch. Ay, now am] in Arden: the more fool I; 
when I was at home, I was in a better place; bur 
travellers muſt be content. 


Ros. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone: . you, 


who comes here; a young man, and an old, in  fo- 
lemn talk. 


"ets Conn * n 


Cox. That i is the way to make her ſcorn you ſill. : 
SI. OCorin, that thou knew'ſt how I do love her! 
Cox. I partly gueſs; for I have lov'd ere now. 


Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow : Dos 


N 1 had a bear with you, Pe bear you : ] This ſing is 
= in K. Richard III: 


60 Vou mean to bear me, not to bear with me. | 
; JEL NS, 
- yet I ſhould bear no eroſz, ] A croſs was a piece of money 
dane with a * On this our author 1s ur "5 
TERVENS, 


AS YOU LIKE 1 T. 49 


But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As ſure I think did never man love ſo,) 
How many actions moſt ridiculous 
Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy? 


Cor. Into a thouſand that I have forgotten. | 


FIE. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily : 
If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly* _ 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haſt not lov'd: 

Or if thou haſt not ſat as I do now, : 
Wearying thy hearer * in thy miſtreſs praiſe, 
Thou haſt not lov'd: 

Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 

Thou haſt not lov 'd FC 8. Phede, Phebe! 


| [Exit SiLvIvs. 
Kos. Alu, poor ſhepherd! ſearching of > - 


wound, 
1 have by hard adventure found mine own. ; 


Touch. And I mine: I remember, when I was in 
love, I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him 


3 If thou remember ſi not the f href folly—] I am inclined to 
believe that from this paſſage fs took the hint of his . | 
„ Honeſt lover, whoſoever, 
If in all thy love there ever 
Was one wav'ring thought, if thy flame 
Were not ſtill even, the ſame. 
«« Know this, 
«© Thou lov'ſt amiſs, | 
« And to love true, | ; 
Thou muſt begin again, 5 love anew,” &c. FB NSON, 


+ Wearying thy hearer —] The old copy has—avearing. Cor- 
rected by the editor of the ſecond folio, I am not fas that the 
emendation is neceſſary, _ it 1 been adopted by all the 


AS MaLoNE, 


- of thy wound, | The old copy has bey avant. The 
3 word way corrected by the editor of the — FR the 
other by Mr. RAE: MAlox E. 


Vol. VI. . 


—— mvA.:/———— 


30 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


take that for coming anight 5 to Jane Smile: and I 


remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the cow's 
dugs that her pretty chop'd hands had milk'd: and 
J remember the wooing of a peaſcod inſtead of her; 
from whom I took two cods, and, giving her them 
again, faid with weeping tears, Wear * for my 


s 


Nur 


W cloaths. Jounson. | 
Old copy—batler. Corrected in the ſecond folio. MaLone. 
2 two cods,] For cod it would be more like ſenſe to 


read—pear, which having the ſhape of pearls, reſembled the com- 


mon preſents of lovers. Jonxsox. 


In a ſchedule of jewels in the 1 * Vol. of Rymer s Fadera, we 


”7 


find, Item, two prafeodde of gold with 17 pearles. FARMER. 


Peaſcod was the ancient term for peas as they are brought to 
market. So, in .Gfeene's Groundwork of Cony-catching, 1592: 
5 went twice in the week to London, either wit fruit or . 
peſcodi, &c. Again, in The Shepherd' s r, a * — : 
£ in in England” s Helicon, 1600: 


66 


« In peſcod time when hound to home 
« Gives ear till buck be kill'd,” &c. 


Again, i in The Honeft Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and 1 Fletcher: 


0 Shall feed on delicates, the firſt pea/cods, ſtrawberries.” 


STEEVENS. 


In the following paſſage, however, Touchſtone's preſent certainly 


| Ggnifies not the pea but the pod, and fo, I believe, the word is 


uſed here. He Richard II.] alſo uſed a peaſcod branch with 


| the cods open, but the peas out, as it is upon his robe in his monu- 
ment at Weſtminſter.” Camden's Remains 161 Here we ſee 


the cods and not the peas were worn, Why 8 ſpeare uſed the 


former word rather than pods, which appears to have had the ſame 


meaning, is obvious. MaLons, 
The peaſcod certainly means the whole of the pea as it it hangs 


upon the ſtalk. It was formerly uſed as an ornament in dreſs, and 
was repreſented with the ſhell open exhibiting the peas, The paſſage 


cited from Rymer by Dr. Farmer, ſhows that the were ſome- 


times made of pearls, and rather overturns Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, 
who probably imagined that Touchſtone took the cods from the 


peaſcodi, and not from his miſtreſs. Doucx. 
N — wy ar,] A ridiculous ee from a former in 


9 = anig WY A, Thus the old copy. Anight, is in the 4. — 
The word is Red by Chaucer in The Legende of Good Women. 
| modern editors read, 0'zights, or o'night, STEEVENS, 


batlet,] The inſtrument with which waſhers beat their 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 51 


ale. We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange 
capers ; but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature 
in love mortal in folly.” 


Ros. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer, than thou art ware of 

Touch. Nay, I ſhall ne'er be ware of mine own 
wit, till I break my ſhins againſt it. 

Kos. Jove! Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion 
Is much upon my faſhion 


T ocH. And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale | 
with me. 


„i 1 pray you, one of you queſtion yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food; 
I faint almoſt to death. 


TOUCH. Holla; you, 34 


N08: 3 fool; he 3 not thy kinſman. 

Cox. Who calls? 

Toucan. Your betters, fir. ts 

Cox. Elſe are they "oy wretched. 5 
—_ Peace, I by — 
Good even to you, friend.“ 15 : 


Cox. 4 to you, _ oe, and to "On all. 


— 


| 1 's s Reſalynd, the novel on wah this RIOTS is endet. 
It likewiſe occurs in the old anonymous play of The Vickories of 
K. Henry V. in Peele's Jef, &c. STEEVENS. 


The ſame expreſſion occurs alſo in Lodge's Doraftus and Faxunia, 
on 1 The Winter's Tale is founded. ALONE. 


% is all nature in love mortal in folly.) This expreſſion 
1 Jo not well underſtand. In the middle counties, mortal, from 
mort, a great quantity, is uſed as a particle of amplification; as 
mortal tall, mortal little. Of this ſenſe I believe Shakſpeare takes 
+ advantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. Thus the 
e- meaning will Go. fo is all nature in love 3 in folly. | 
Fl Jonnson, 

3 —— you, friend.] The old copy 8 your friend. 
cane by the editor of the ſecond folio, Maronx. 
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come. Jonxsox. 


$2 AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Ros. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold, 


Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 


Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves, and feed: 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 


And faints for ſuccour. 


CoR. #1 Fair ſir, 1 pity her, 


And wiſh for her ſake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her: 


But I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze; 


My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 

A0 little recks* to find the way to heaven | 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 

Beſides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheepcote now, 


By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 


That you will feed on; but what is, come ſee, 


And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be.“ 


Ros. What is he that ſhall buy his flock and paſ- 
n 


Con. That young Cain that you faw here but g 
„ Ay 


That little cares for buying any ching. WEE; 


Ros. I pray thee, if it ſtand with boneſty, 


Buy thou the cottage, paſture, and the flock, 


And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. 


Cer. And we will mend thy wages: e 1 like this 
place, 


And willingly could waſte my time in it. 


CoR. 3 the thing is to be ſold: 


2 And 2 recks—] i. e. beds cares for. So, in Hamlet: 
| « And recs not his own rede. STEEVENS. 


3 And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be.] In my woice, As far 
as I have a voice or yote, as Tar 8 as I have en to bid you wel- 


AS YOU LIKE IT. $3 


Go with me; if you like, upon report, 
The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 

And * it with your gold right W 
Ln, 


SC E N E : A ; 
T 2 ſame. 


Enter An1zxs, Jaws, and Others. 


s ON 6. 


An . Under the greemwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune * his merry note 
' Unto the fweet bird's throat, 
8 Come hither, come hither, come bither; | 
7)77ͤͥOðh RR. 
VVV | 
But winter and Tong weather, 


Jie. More, n more, I pr 'ythee, more. 

Au. It will make you melancholy, monſieur 
Jaques. EE 
Fu. I thank it. More, I pr ythee, more. I 
can ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel | 

ſucks es W, 1 Pr e more. 


4 Aud tune — The old copy 5 turne. Corrected by Mr. 

Pope. So, in he Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
And 70 the nightingale's complaining note | 
* Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes.” MaLone, 


The old copy may be right, though Mr. Pope, &c. read tune. 
To turn a tune or a note, Is ſtill a current Py among yelger : 
f muſicians. STEEVENS, | | 


Af PERS OaT,; 


ſelf. 


54 AS YO U LIKE IT. 
Amt. My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot 


pleaſe you. 


Fag. I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire 
you to ſing: Come, more; another ſtanza; Call 


you them ſtanzas? 


Amir. What you will, monſieur 1 | 
| F49. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe 


8 me nothing: Will you ſing? 


Auf. More at your N than to pleaſe my- 


Fag. Well hen, if ever I 8 any man, 11 


thank you: but that they call compliment, is like 


the encounter of two dog-apes; and when a man 
thanks me heartily, methinks, I have given him a 


penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks. 
Come, ſing; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 5 
AI. Well, IU end the for. 3 cover the 8 
e while; the duke will drink under this tree be f 
„ nM been all this day to look you. 


Fag. And I have been all this day to avoid: 55 


him. He is too diſputable® for my company: I 
think of as many matters as he; but I give heaven 
thanks, and make no boaſt of them. Con 

ble, come. 


3 


rag od] 1 Our modern editors (Mr. Malone excepted) 


read rugged; but ragged had anciently the ſame meaning. So, in 
Naſh's Apologie of Pierce Pennilefſe, 4to. 1593 : © I wou d not trot 
a falſe gallop through the reſt of his ragged verſes,” &c. 
| OTEEVENS, 


—— diſputable—| for diſputatious, Maroxr. | 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 55 


s ON . 


' Who doth ambition ſhun, (Al together here] 
And loves to live i' the ſun) 

| Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleas'd with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; * 

Here ſball be fee 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


7 Th give you a york to this note, that 1 


5 made yeſterday in deſpite of my invention. 55 


Ami. And I'll ſing it. 
"a Thus it goes: 0 


Mit do come to paſs, ; 
That any man turn aſs, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
A flubborn will to pleaſe, 
 Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; * 


Here fhall he ſee, 
Groſs fools as he, 
An if he will come to Ami. 


live the ſun, ] Modern editions, to lice. Jonnson. 
To live i the ſun, is to labour and “ ſweat in the eye of Phœbus, 


or, vitam agere ſub dio; for by lying in the ſun, wy could they | 
get the food they eat? ToLLET. : 


D ducdame;] For ducdame, Sir Thomas Hanmer, very acutely 
and Judiciouſly, reads duc ad me, that is, bring him to me. 

V SON. 
| If duc ad me were right, Amiens would not have aſked its mean- 
ing, and been put off with * a Greek invocation.” It is evidently 
a word coined for the nonce. We have here, as Butler ſays, ** One 
for ſenſe, and one for rhyme.” Indeed we muſt have a double rhyme ; 
or this ſtanza cannot well be ſung to the ſame tune with the former. 
I read : : | 

E 4 


29: © And the Lor 


56 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


. What's that ducdame ? 


JAN. Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into 
a circle. I'll ge ſleep if I can; if I cannot, PI 
rail OY all Be frſt-born of Egypt." 


> 00 "Palins, Dale. Ducdame, 
| « Here ſhall he fe 
% Groſs fools as he, 
. An' if he will come G 
T hat 1 is, to Amiens. Jaques did not mean to ridicule himſelf, 
FARMER, 
"this at me has hitherto been received as an alluſion to the Durden | 


| 4 Amiens's ſong, 


Come hither, come bither, come Liber; 13 | 
That Amiens, who is a courtier, ſhould not underſtand 1 or 
be perſuaded it was Greek, is no great matter for wonder. An 
anonymous correſpondent pr opoſes to read——Huc ad me, 
In confirmation of the old reading, however, Dr. Farmer ob- 


| ſerves to me, that, being at a houſe not far from Cambridge, when 


news was brought that the hen-rooſt was robbed, a facetious old 


ſquire who was preſent, immediately ſung the following nn. | 
which has an odd coincidence with the ditty of pe: : 


Dam, what makes your ducks to die? 

Auch, duck, duck. 

„Dams, what makes your chicks to ery I: 
« chuck, chuck, chuck. 4 


I have placed Dr. Farmer 8 emendation i in the text. Ducdàme is a 
triſſyllable. e 1 


I it do come to paſs, 
| That any man turn aſs, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
| A ftubborn will to pleaſe, 
Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me; | 
Here ſhall he fee 
Gro fools as he, &c.] See Hon. Serm- L. I ſat. iii: 
Audire atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis | 
«« Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore; 
Quiſquis luxuria triſtive ſuperſtitione, - 
« Aut alio mentis morbo calet : Huc proprius me, | 
« Dumdoceo inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite.“ MaLonsg. 


—— the firft-born of Eg ypt.] A proverbial expreſſion for * 


13 NG JohNsON. 


The hraſe is ſcri olſen as well as proverbial, So, in Exodus, xii. 
{mote all the ff born in n Fg Dt. STEEVENS. 


7 
r 


Wk 
Ina 


thing in this deſert. Cheerly, good Adam ! 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 5% 
Amr. And I'll go ſeek the duke; his banquet is 


prepar d. T6 [Excunt tA 


SCENE vl. 
' The fame. 
Enter OxLaxpo and Ava. 


ADAM. Dear maſter, 1 can g0 no further: 0, 1 


15 die for food ! Here lie I down, and meaſure out 
my grave.“ Farewell, kind maſter. 


Ok l. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart 


in thee? Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thy- 
ſelf a little: If this uncouth foreſt yield any thing 


ſavage, I will either be food for it, or bring it for 


= food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than 
= thy powers. For my ſake, be comfortable; hold 
= death awhile at the arm's end: I will here be with 


thee preſently ; and if I bring thee not 8 


to eat, I'll give thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt 


before I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. 


Well ſaid! thou look'ſt cheerly : and I'll be with 
thee quickly. —Yet thou lieſt in the bleak air: 
Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhelter; and thou 


ſhalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any 


6 Exeunt. 


I Hire lie I down, 2 bie out my grave. HI So, in Romes 0 and | 
7 Juliet. | 


fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
6 2 the meaſure 1 an unmade grave. 
2 5 STEEVENS. 


58 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


8 E NE VII. 

| The ſame. | 

A table ſet out. Enter Duke Senior, AMIENS, Lards, 
ED and Others. 


Hook $. I think he be 1 into a beaſt; i 
For I can no where find him like a man. 


1 Loxp. My lord, he is but even now gone : 
hence; 
— Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 


| 7; Dux S. If he, compact of jars,* grow muſical, 
„ We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres: - 
= | So, ſeek him ; tell him, I would ſpeak with him. 


Enter Jaques. 


51 Logo. He faves my labour by his own ap- 
proach. 


 Doxs 8. Why, how now, monſicur ! what a life 
is this, | 


That your poor friends muſt woo your company 2 
What! you look men. 


. Fag. A fool, a fool |!——]I met a fool i” the foreſt, 
A motley fool ;—a miſerable world!“ — 


7” 


3 A of jars,] i. e. made up of diſcords, In The 
Comedy of Errors we have compact of credit,” for made up of ere. 
dulity. Again, in Women it a Weathercock, 1612: 

6 — like gilded tombs 
LCompacted of jet pillars.” | 
| The ſame expreſſion occurs alſo i in W 1 590: 
Compact of rapine, Piracy, and ſpoil,” 


nn 


„ ale fol — u Jerable world n What ! becauſe he met a 


AS YOU LIKE IT. =_ 


As I do live by food, I met a fool; 4. 

Who laid him down and baſk'd him i in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good ſet terms,—and yet a motley fool. 

| Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : No, fir, quoth he, 

Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune :* 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, I. is ten o' clock: 

Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the world wags : : 

Nis but an hour ago, ſince it was nine; 

And after one hour more, *twill be eleven; 

And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot, and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 


ths fool, was it define a miſerable world ? This i is fly blun- 
dered ; we ſhould read : 
2 — ſl iferable varlet. 9 
"Hin head is altogether running on this fool, both before and af. - 
ter theſe words, and here he calls him a miſerable varlet, notwith- 
| ſtanding he railed on lady Fortune in good terms, &c. Nor is the 
change we may make, ſo great as appears at firſt _ 5 
ARBURTON. 
I fee no need of changing world to warlet, nor, if a change were 
neceſſary, can I gueſs how it ſhould certainly be known that var- 
let is the true word. A miſerable world is a parenthetical exclama- 
tion, frequent among melancholy men, and natural to Jaques at 
the ſight of a fool, or at the N of reflections on the fragility 
of life. Joynson. 


Call me not _ till 13 hath ſent me fortune :] Fortuna  favet 
fatuis, is, as r. Upton obſerves, the ſaying here alluded to ; "iy 
as in Publius Syrus: 
Fortuna, nimium det, flultum facit. 
So, in the rologue to The 2 ift : 5 
ortune, that fayours fooles, theſe two Ren houres 
We wiſh away.“ 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour, AR L &, iii: : 
«© Sog, Why, who am I, fir? 
« Mac. One of thoſe that fortune favours. _ 
Car. The FOR of a foole,” Rx RD. 
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My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be fo deep-contemplative ; 4 
And I did laugh, fans intermiſſion, 7 
An hour by his dial.—O noble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley's the only wear.“ 


Doxk S. What fool i is this? 


Jas. O worthy fool One that hath been a 
courtier; 

And ſa ys, if ladies be but young, and fair, 

They ave the gift to know it: and in his brain,— 

Which is as dry as the remainder biſket _ 

Aſter a voyage,—he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 

With obſervation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms O, that I were a fool! 

J 'am ambitious for a motley coat. 


Dukk . Thou ſhalt have one. 


. It is my only ſuit; 8 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 

: Withal, as 1 a charter as the wind, 


| Motley s the _ wear, 1. I —_ have been unneceſ-. 
| 2 to repeat that a motley, or party-coloured coat was anciently the 
dreſs of a fool, had not the editor of Ben Jonſon's works been | 
miſtaken in his comment on the 53d Epigram : 
e where, out of motley,'s he | 

5 « Could fave that line to dedicate to thee ?” 
Motley, ſays Mr. Whalley, is the man who out of any odd mixture, 
or old ſcraps, could ſave, &c. whereas it means only, Who but a 
| fool, i. e. one in a ſuit 0 of motley, &c. 

See Fig. XII. in the plate at the end of the firſt part of King 
| — Ib. with Mr. Tollet s explanation. STEEVEXS. 


5 —orly ſuit;] Suit means petition, I believe, not dre/s. Jon NSON, 


The poet meant a quibble. So Act V: Not out of your 
_ but out of your ſuit.” STEEVENS., | 
7 as large a charter as the wind, | So, i in K. Hen v. 
10 The wind, that aaa 4 libertine, is Al " ALONE, 
I TS 
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To blow on whom I pleaſe; for ſo fools have: 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: And why, fir, muſt ve ſo? : 
The why is plain as way to pariſh church: 

He, that a fool doth very wiſely hit, 

Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, * 

Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob: if not, 

The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 

Even by the ſquandring glances of the fool.“ 

_ Inveſt me in my motley; give me leave 

Jo ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through . 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


Duxꝝ S. Fie on thee! I can ell what Moy wouldſt 
40. 


7a I. What, for: a cou nter, would I 905 but good ? 


* Not t to « tow huh fi G the bob mY The old copies ad only— 
S-em ſenſeleſs, & e. Net to were ſupplied * Mr. Theobald. _ dee 
 _ the following note. SrEEVENS. * 

Beſides that the third verſe is defective one whole ht in mea- 
ſure, the tenour of what Jaques continues to ſay, and the reaſoning | 
of the paſſage, ſhow it no leſs defective in the ſenſe. There is no 

doubt, but the two little monoſyllables, which I have ſupplied, | 

| were either by accident wanting in the manuſcript, or Foy inadver- | 
tence were left out. THeoBALD, 


b if not, &c.] Unleſs men have the prudence not to appear 7 
touched with the ſarcaſms of a jeſter, they ſubject themſelves to 
his power; and the wiſe man will have his folly anatomiſed, that is, 
diſſected and laid open, by the /quandring glances « or random Sols of 
2 fool. Jounson, | 


2 Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world,] So, in Macheth : 
_ «« Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff,” 
Dovex. 
1 . for a E Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, that about 
the time when this play was written, the French counters (i. e. pieces 
of falſe money uſed as a means of reckoning) were brought into uſe 
in England. They are again mentioned in 7. roilus and Creſſida © 
| © will you with counters ſum ; 


The paſt proportion of his infinite?“ STEEVENS. 


PAPA 8 


ble of a ſenſe not inconvenient in this paſſage, yet as it is a harſn and 
unuſual mode of ſpeech, I ſhould read the brat Hy. Jon xsov. 
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Duxs S. Moſt miſchieyous foul ſin, in chiding in: oy 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting? itſelf; 
And all the emboſſed ſores, and headed evils, 


That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Wouldſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 


 Fag. Why, who cries out on pride, 


That can therein tax any private party? 


Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 


Jill that the very very means do ebb?+ 
What woman in the city do I name, 


When that I ſay, The city-woman bears 3 


| The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders? 


Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, 


When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her OE? F: 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, ws 


That ſays, his bravery * is not on my coſt, 


(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein 4. 
His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech? I 
There then; How, what then ?* Let me ſee wherein , 


3.4 for nſual as hs brutiſh ſting—] Though the bruti/h 3 fling is capa- A E 


J believe Is, old reading is the true one. So, in Spenſer's 


Faery Queen, B. I. c. viii: = 


7e A heard of bulls whom kindly rage doth Ang.” 


: Again, B. II. c. xii: 


« As if that hunger's point, or Venus“ Ning, | = 
Had them enrag d. | = 

Again, in Othello: 1 
oe - our carnal a our unbitted luſts.” STEVENS, | 


4 Till that the very very—] The old copy reads—aweary very. 


as by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 


—— bis bravery—] i. e. his fine clothes. So, in The T, aming 
of Ws Shrew : 
With ſcarfs and fans, and double change of bravery.” 
STEEVENY. 
6 T here then; How, what then bo Kc. The old copy reads, | 
very redundantly— 
| T here 1 How then? What then ? &c. STEEVENS. 
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My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 


Then he hath wrong'd himſelf; if he be free, 
Why tuen, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 


Unclaim'd of any man.— But who comes here? , 


Enter OnLAnDo, with his feoord drawn. 


One: Forbear, and eat no more. | © 

„ Why, I have eat none yer. ; 
OrL. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſervꝛ d. 
JA. Of what kind ſhould this cock come of? 


Doxk S. Art thou thus doldden dd, man, by thy 
diſtreſs; 


Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? 


Ozz. You touch'd my vein at firſt; the thorny 
oint | | 


Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en uw me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility :? yet am I inland bred,*® 


And know ſome nurture :? But forbear, I ſay; 5 


He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 


I believe we ſhould read—Where then? So, in Orbells ; = 
What then? How then? Where's ſatifabtion. #3 Maroxs. 

the thorny point 

"= bare diftreſs hath ta'en from 3 me the - 

Of ſmonth civility:] We might read torn with more elegance, 


but elegance alone will not juſtify alteration. Jon nov. 


6 inland bred,] Inland here, and elſewhere in this play, i is 


the oppoſite to outland, or upland. Orlando means to ſay, that he 


bad not been bred among clowns, Hol r Waite. | 
9 And know ſome nurture:] Nurture is "pada breeding, o man- 


ners. So, in Greene's Newer too Late, 1616: 


« He ſhew'd himſelf as full of »urtare as of nature.“ 


Again, as Mr. Holt White obſerves to me, Barret ſays in his 
Alvearie, 1580: „It is a point of nurture, or good manners, to 
ſ alute (ems that you meete. * Urbanitati of * obvios,” 


Srizvzxs. 
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P of Simonides, by Barn. Riche, 1580: 
acquainted himſelfe with the ſolitarineſſe of this 3 ble dgert. 
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Je. An you will not be anſwered with reaſon, 
I muſt die. 


| Duzs S. What would you have ? Your gentle. 
neſs ſhall force, 1 


More than your force move us to centleneſs. 


Ok L. I almoſt die for food, and let me have it. 


_ Duxt S. Sit down and feed, and welcome t to our | 
| | table. 


Ot. Speak you ſo gently: ? Pardon: me, Y pray you: 


I thought, that all things had been ſavage here ; ; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment: But whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible,” 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 


Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 


If ever you have look'd on better days; 
If ever been where bells have Knoll'd to church; 
If ever ſat at any good man's feaſt; 

If ever from your eye- lids wip'd a tear, 

And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied; 

Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be: 
In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 


Dux S. True is it that we have ſeen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; 


And fat at good men's feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes N 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd: 
And therefore ſit you down in gentleneſs, 

And take upon command what help we have,“ 

That to your wanting may be manatred. 


45 fort inceceſ THY This expreſſion I find in The Ad- 


and onely 


HENDERSON, 


2 And take upon command what belp. wwe have,] Upon command, | 
1s at "owes own command, SrEZVIXs. 
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On. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my faun, 
And give it food.? There is an old poor man, 


| Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 


Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt ſuffic d, — 
Oppreſs' d with two weak evils, age and hunger. — 


. 1 will not touch a bit. 


Doors 8. Go find i out, 


And we will nothing waſte till you return. 


| Ons. I thank ye; and be bleſs'd for your good 


comfort ! . 
Duxe §. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone un- 
happy: 


This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful Pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we Play in.“ 


3 Whiles, lite a PR I go to fad my fawn, 
And give it food.] So, in Venus and Adonis: | 
«Like a milch e, whoſe ſwelling dugs do ole, 
«« Haſting to feed her fawn,” MAL ONE. 


4 Wherein aue play in.] Thus the old — Mr. rere more : 


= CcorreQtly reads: 


Wherein wwe play. 
T helieve with Mr. Pope, that we ; hould hy read 
N berein awe play. 


and add a word at the beginning of the n next pooch, to complete 


= the meaſure; viz. 


1 Why, all the world's a ſage. 4 
Thus, i in Hamlet: . 
Hor. So Roſencrantz and Guildenftern to't, 
Ham. Why, man, they did make love to eir employment. 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
M, ail the ſouls that were, were forfeit once.” 
Again, ibid: | 
« Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done.” 


In twenty other inſtances we find the ſame adverb e 
uſed. STEEVENS, : 


Vol. VI. 8 F 
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708, All the world's a ſtage,* 
And all the men and women merely players: 


They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
; And one man in his time plays many parts, 
: His acts being ſeven ages.“ At firſt, the infant, 


4 All the world'r a age, &c.] This obſervation occurs in one 


of the fragments of Petronius: Non duco contentionis funem, 


dum conſtet inter nos, quod fere totus mundus exerceat hiſtriniam. 
| | |  STEEVENsS. 


| This obſervation had been made in an Engliſh drama before the 


time of Shakſpeare. See Damon and Pythiar, 1582: 
70 8 ſaid, that his —_ awas like a flage, 
i hereon many play their parts,” 5 
In The 1 of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1 597, we find theſe lines: 
% Unha py man 8 "Fes Foes 1 
„ Whoſe life a ſad continual tragedie, | 

„ Himſelf the a&or, in the world, the lage, 

«© While as the acts are meaſur'd by his age.” MALON T. 
lit adts being ſeven ages, | Dr. Warburton obſerves, that this was 


uo unuſual diviſion of a play before our author's time; but forbears 


to offer any one example in ſupport of his aſſertion. I have care- 


fully peruſed almoſt every dramatick piece antecedent to Shak- 


ſpeare, or contemporary with him ; but ſo far from being divided 


into acts, they are almoſt all printed in an unbroken continuity of 
| ſcenes, I ſhould add, that there is one play of fix acts to be met 


with, and another of twenty-one; but the ſecond of theſe is a 


_ tranſlation from the Spaniſh, and never could have been deſigned 
for the ſtage. In God's Promiſes, 1 $277 « A Tragedie or Enterlude,” 


found. haters To es 
Dr. Warburton boldly aſſerts that this was © 10 unn ſual diviſion BR 


(or rather a Myfery) by John Bale, ſeven acts may indeed be 
STERVENS. 5 | 
of a play before our author's time.” One of Chapman's plays 
(Two Wiſe Men and all the reſt Fools) is indeed in ſeven acts. 


This, however, is the only dramatick piece that I have found 


ſo divided. 


But ſurely it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that our 
author alluded here to any ſuch 


reciſe diviſion of the drama. 


His compariſons ſeldom run on four feet. It was ſufficient for 
him that a play was diſtributed into ſeveral acts, and that human 


life, long before his time, had been divided into /e . periods. 
In the Treaſury of Ancient and Modern Times, 1613, Proclus, a 
Greek author, is ſaid to have divided the life-time of man into 
SEVEN AGES; over each of which one of the ſeven planets was 
ſuppoſed to rule. The FIRST AGE is called /rfancy, containing 


HY 


9 


e ee eee 
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Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms; 
And then,* the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail _ 
Unwillingly to ſchool: And then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace,” with a woeful ballad 
the ſpace of foure yeares. The Eco AGE continueth ten 
years, untill he attaine to the yeares of fourteene: this age is called 
Childhood. —The THIXD 4 conſiſteth of eight yeares, being 
named by our auncients Ado/e/cencie or Youthhood; and it laſt 
from fourteene, till two and twenty yeares be fully compleate.— 
The rourTH AGE paceth on, till a man have accompliſhed two 
and fortie yeares, and is tearmed Young Manhood, — The Firta 
AGE, named Mature Manhood, hath (according to the ſaid authour) 
= fifteene yeares of continuance, and therefore makes his progreſs ſo 
far as ſix and fiſty yeares.— Afterwards in adding twelve to fifty- 
ſixe, you ſhall make up ſixty- eight yeares, which reach to the end 
of the 51xT AGE, and is called Old Age. — The szavexnTH and 
_ laſt of theſe ſeven ages is limited from Rixry-eight yeares, ſo far as 
four- ſcore and eight, being called weak, declining, and Decrepite 
Age. —If any man chance to goe beyond this age, (which is more 
_ admired than noted in many,) you ſhall evidently perceive that he 


Hippocrates likewiſe divided the life of man into ſeven ages, 
but differs from Proclus in the number of years allotted to each 
period. See Brown's Julgar Errors, folio, 1686, p. 173. 


PN, 


I have ſeen, more than once, an old print entitled, The flage of 
Man Life, divided into ſeven ages. As emblematical 8 
tions of this ſort were formerly ſtuck up. both for ornament and 
inſtruction, in the generality of houſes, it is more probable that 
Shakſpeare took his hint from thence, than from Hippocrates or 
Proclus. HE NLE. | | 5 | : 
One of the repreſentations to which Mr. Henley alludes, was 
formerly in my poſſeſſion; and conſidering the uſe it is of in ex- 
plaining the paſſage before us, I could have better ſpared a better 
print. I well remember that it exhibited the ſchool-boy with 
his ſatchel hanging over his ſhoulders. STexvens, "a 
And then,] And, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
ſupplied, for the ſake of metre, by Mr. Pope. STzEvens. 

7 Sighing like furnace,] So, in Cymbeline : ** he furnaceth the 
thick 8 Malo k. 8 9 8 


F 2 


will returne to his firſt condition of Infancy againe.“ | LE 


Mallow S. 


modern cenſure.” STEEVENS., 
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Made to his miſtreſs* eye-brow : Then, a ſoldier; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard,” 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 1 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſtice; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part: The ſixth age utes 
Into the lean and I" pantaloon ;* WE, 


a « hlber; : 

| F of frrange oaths, 7 bing lite the pard, | So, in 
C ne s Revels, by Ben Jonſon: | 

| Your ſoldiers face—the grace of this face confiſteth f 

much in a beard.” STEEVENS, | 


| Beard: of different cut were appropriated i in our author's time to 
different characters and profeſſions. The ſoldier had one faſhion, 
the judge another, the biſhop. different from both, &c. See a 


note on X. Henry V. AR III. fc. vi: And what a beard of che | 
| ann, &c. MaLone. 


ſudden and quick—] Leſt it ſhould be ſupp ſed that theſe 

1 are ſynonymous, it is neceſſary to be obſerved that one 

| of the ancient ſenſes of /udden, is violent. Thus, 1 in Macbeth : 
| — | grant him /udden, 5 of 

« « Malicious,” &c. STEEVENS, 


Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inflances,] It f is a that 5 
| Shakſpeare uſes modern in the double ſenſe that the Greeks uſed 
na-, both for recens and abſurdus. WarBURTON, 


I am in doubt whether modern is in this place uſed for e 
the meaning ſeems to be, that the juſtice is full of 0 8 and 
late examples. Jon xsox. | 


Modern means trite, common. So, in K. . 


« And ſcorns a modern i Invocation. J 
Again, in this play, Act IV. ſc. i: — betray themſelves 6 to 


Again, in another of our author's 3 4 to Pk 
_—_ and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Maron. 
= The 2 age ſhifts - 

Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon ] There is a greater 
beauty than n at firſt ſight in this 1 + He is here com- 
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With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide; 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 


And whiſtles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene of all, : 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Ils ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion; _ 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


Re-enter ORLANDO, with ADAM. 


 Duxs S. Welcome: Set down your venerable 
burden,* | 


And let him feed, 


ORL. 1 thank you moſt for him. 


| paring b life toa Age play of ſeven acts, (which i is no nk 


iviſion before our author's time.) The ſixth he calls the /can 
and ſlipper * alluding to that general character in the 
Italian comedy, called // Peale: who is a thin emaciated old 


man in p ook and well deſigned, in that epithet, becauſe Pan- 
 zaline is the only character that acts in ſlippers. WarBuRTON. 


In The Travels of 1 the three Engliſh Brothers, a comedy, 1606, 


an Italian Harlequin is introduced, who offers to perform a play 
ata Lord's houſe, in which among other characters he mentions. 


« a jealous coxcomb, and an old Pantaloune.” But this is ſeven 
rs later than the date of the play before us: nor do I know 


from whence our author could learn the circumſtance mentioned 
by Dr. Warburton, that Paxtalore is the only character in the 
Italian comedy that acts in ſlippers.” In Florio's Italian Dictionary, 


1 the word is not found. In The Taming of the Shrew, one 
the characters, if I remember right, is called “ an old Pan- 


_ zalom,” but there is no farther deſcription of him, Malo E. 


3 Set doxun your venerable burden, ] Is it not likel that 


| Shakſpeare had in his mind this line of the Metamorphoſes? XIII. 12 5. 


Patremque 

&« Fert humeris, venerabile onus, Cythereius „„ 
Jonxsox. 
A. Golding, p. 169, b. edit. 1587, tranſlates it thus: 


upon is backe 
66 Has aged & father and his gods, an honorable pack. 1250 c 
| ' STEEVENS, 
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ADAM. So had you need; 


I ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for myſelf 


Duxsx S. Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble 
| you -- ©: 
As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes :— 


Give us s ſome muſick; and, good couſin, ſing. 


Avzxs ſings. N 
4 
= Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not fo unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen _ 
Although thy breath. be rude. _ 
Heigh, ho ! ſing, heigh, ho! unto the green bully: 
Moſt. friendſhip is feigning, moſt loving mere re folly: 
Then, heigh, ho, the bolly : * 
This t ife 15 moſt . 


ol 3 Thou art not ut fo unkind, &c.] That i is, 8 aQtion i is not ſo con- 
 trary to thy lind, or to human nature, as the ingratitude of man, 


So, in our author's Venus and Adonis, 1593: 
O had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind, 
* She had not brought forth thee, but _ unkind. ” MaLon Fe 


: 0 T, hy tooth is not ſo keen, 


Becauſe thou art not ſeen,] This fong 3 is deſigned to ſuit the 
Duke's exiled condition, who had been ruined by ungrateful 
flatterers. Now the winter wind, the ſong ſays, i is to be preferred 
to man's ingratitude. But why? Becauſe it is not ſeen. But this 
was not only an aggravation of the injury, as it was done in ſecret, 

— very circumſtance that made the keenneſs of 
the ingratitude of his faithleſs courtiers. Without doubt, Shak- 


ſpeare wrote the line thus: 


Becauſe thou art not ſheen, | | 
i. e. ſmiling, ſhining, like an ungrateful court-ſervant, who flat- 
ters Net e wounds, which 1 was a very good reaſon for giving 
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II. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
That doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp,* 
_ Thy Ping is not ſo ſharp 
As friend remember'd not.“ 
Heigb, ho, f TM ing, i ho! dec. 


| the winter ad the preference, 80, in The ute, Nt 
x Dream: 


Spangled ftar-light geen. 
And 850 other places. Chaucer uſes i it in this ſenſe ; 
«©. Your bliſsful ſiſter Lucina the KA. 
And Fairfax: 


e be 1 804 angel took his target hene, 
And by the Chriſtian champion 2 unſeen.” 


= The Oxford editor, who had this emendation communicated to 
| him, takes occaſion from hence to alter the whole line thus : 


T hou cauſeft not that teen. 


But, in his rage of correction, he forgot to leave the reaſon, which 5 


is now wanting, Why the winter wind was to be pores to 
man's ingratitude, WARBURTON, 


J am afraid that no reader is ſatisfied WY Dr. Warburton" "WT 
emendation, however vigorouſly enforced ; and it is indeed en- 
forced with more art than truth. Sheen, i i. e. /niling, ſhining, 
= bs. ſheen ſignifies ſhining, is eaſily proved, but when or where did 

Kt 5 bgnily ſmiling ? 2 ſnilin 7 the ſenſe neceſſary in this place. 
. OI 


anmer's 4 ange is leſs uncouth, but too remote from the 


preſent text. For my part, I queſtion whether the original line is 


not loſt, and this ſubſtituted merely to fill up the meaſure and the 


rhyme, Vet even out of this line, by 4 e may ſenſe 
ion 


be elicited, and ſenſe not unſuitable to the occ T hou winter 


wind, ſays Amiens, thy rudeneſs gives the leſs pain, as thou art not 
ſeen, as thou art an enemy that deft not brave us with thy preſence, 
and ale unkindneſs is therefore nat aggravated by inſult. 

| Jonnson, 
Though the old text may he tortured into a meaning. * 


it would be as well to read: 
Becauſe the heart's not ſeen. 


y harts, according to the ancient mode of writing, was aur 0c cor- 


rupted. FARMER. 
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Doxs S. If that you were the good fir Rowland's 


ſon.— 105 1 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were; 


So, in the Sonnet introduced into Love's Labour's Lift : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind . 
All anſeen gan paſſage find,” SrREVENõ. 
Again, in Meaſure for 22 : VVV 
Io be impriſon'd in the wviewl/ winds.” MALON E. 


; Though thou the waters warp,] The ſurface of waters, ſo long 
as they remain unfrozen, is apparently a perfect plane; whereas, 
when they are, this ſurface deviates from its exact flatneſs, or 
_ wwarps, This is remarkable in ſmall ponds, the ſurface of which 


when frozen, forms a regular concave; the ice on the ſides riſing 
higher than that in the middle. KR NRICk. 1 | 
To avarp was probably in Shakſpeare's time, a colloquial word, 
which conveyed no diſtant alluſion to any thing elſe, phyſical _ 
or mechanical. To warp is to turn, and to turn is to change: 
when milk is changed by curdling, we now ſay it is turned: when 


| water is changed or turned by froſt, Shakſpeare ſays, it is curdled. 
| To be warp'd is only to be changed from its natural ſtate. 


JonnsoN. 


Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. So, in Cynthia's Revels, of 
Ben Jonſon. ** I know not, he's grown out of his garb a-late, 


he's warp'd.—And ſo, methinks too, he is much converted.” 


Thus the mole is called the mould-warp, becauſe it changes the 
appearance of the ſurface of the earth. Again, in The Winter's 
Tak, AQ 1: „„ 1 : 


My favour here begins to warp.” =, | 
Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes warp'd to mean the ſame as curdled, and 


adds that a fimilar idea occurs in Timon: es 


40 the icicle | EL WE 
That cardled by the froſt,” &c. SrEEVEXs. 


Among a collection of Saxon adages in Hickes's Theſaurus, 


Vol. I. p. 221, the ſucceeding appears: pinzen ꝓceal zepþeonpan 
pe den, winter ſhall warp water, So that Shakſpeare's expreſſion 


was anciently proverbial, It ſhould be remarked, that among the 
numerous examples in Manning's excellent edition of He's Dic- 
rionary, there is no inſtance of peonpan or zepeonpan, implying to 
Freeze, bend, turn, or curdle, though it is a verb of very extenſive _ 


ſignification. 


Probably this word ſtill retains a ſimilar ſenſe in the North- 


ern part of the Iſland, for in a Scottiſh parody on Dr. Percy's 
elegant ballad, beginning, O Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 
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And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face,—- 
Be truly welcome hither: I am the duke, 
That lov'd your father: The reſidue of your for- 
Wn, 1 : 
Go to my cave and tell me, —Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy maſter is :!— 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand. 


I find the verſe © Nor ſhrink before the wwintry wind,” is altered to 
«« Nor ſhrink before the warping wind,” HoLlT WrirrTe. | 
The meaning is this: Though the very waters, by thy agency, 
are forced, againſt the law of their nature, to bend from their 1 
ſtated level, yet thy ſting occaſions leſs anguiſh to man, than 
the ingratitude of thoſe he befriended. HenLey. | 


Wodd is ſaid to avarp when its ſurface, from being level, becomes 

bent and uneven; from warpan, Sax. to caſt, So, in this play, 
Act III. fe. li: then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
pannel, and, like green timber, warp, warp.” I doubt whether 
the poet here alludes to any operation of froſt, The meaning may 
be only, Thou bitter winiry ſky, though thou cure the waters, 
thy ſting, &c. Thou in the line before us refers only to—bitrer y. 
'The = of the winter's ſky or ſeaſon may, with ſufficient 
propriety, be ſaid to warp the ſurface of the ocean, by agitation 
of its waves alone. „ 5 . 
| That this paſſage refers to the turbulence of the ſky, and the 


_ froſt, may be collected from our author's having in King John 
deſcribed ice as uncommonly ſmooth : Bo re ds 

| * To throw a perfume on the violet, 

Jo ſmooth the ice, &c. MALONE. | 5 
6 As friend remember'd not.] Remember d for remembering, So, 
afterwards, Act III. ſc. laſt: | VV 

5 « And now I am remember'd''——, 

i. e. and now that I bethink me, &, MaLox E. | 
7 — @s thy maſter is:] The old copy has—maſters, Corrected 

by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAaLone, o | 


conſequent agitation of the ocean, and not to the operation of 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Duke Nene Ortver, Lords, and 
Attendants. : 


| | 5 Doxr F. Not ſee him ſince? ir, 67 chat can- 
=_ 4 not be: 

| V But were I not the better part made mercy, 
1 | I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument * 

Of my revenge, thou preſent : But look to it; 

Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is 
Seek him with candle ;? bring him dead or living, 

Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 


r ; AA 
Thy lands, and all things: 1 that thou doſt call. 
ne ee Ine," 


Worth ſeizure, 90 we ſeize into our 8 1 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother” 8 mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee, 


Our O, that your highneſs knew ** bean in 
3 : 7 this 1.1.5 

. b I never lov'd my brother i in my life, 0 
I'S Do xk F. More villain thay, —Wel, puſh him o out 


ih 3 an abſent ae ent is uſed for the 
| contents of a book, thence Shakſpeare 33 ered it as meaning the 
if | ſujet? and then uſed it for Jah in 7. another ſenſe. 
[ 8 | Jounson. 
1 9 Seek him with candle; | Alluding, probably, to St. Luke's 


1 | | Goſpel, ch. xv. v. 8: If ſhe loſe one piece, doth ſhe not light a 
1 | INN ſeek Cy till ſhe find it 25 STEEVENS. 


, 


that it may be certainly known how ſoon the debt will be Auer 
ALONE, 


©. in &; 


Character of Proſerpine, Cynthia, and 
3 e to the ſame goddeſs, and compriſe in theſe memorial 


And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 


Do this e meer hwy turn him going: 
hm Exeunt. 


8 C E N E II. 
be Pureft. 
Enter OkLAwDo, with a Paper. 
Ox. Hang there, my verſe, i in witneſs of my love: = 


And, thou, thrice-crowned Ir of night, $ ſur- 
vey _ 


| With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 


Thy huntreſs' ne, that my full life _ hy bo A 


„ ws „„ 
Make an extent upon his _ and lands : -] „To make an 


ee of lands,” is a legal pl hrafe, from the words of a writ, 


(extendi facias) whereby ſheriff is directed to cauſe certain 


lands to be appraiſed to ade full extended value, before he delivers 


them to the perſon entitled under a recognizance, &c. in order 


2 — expediently,] That is, expeditiouſly. Jonson. 5 
Expedient, 2 our author's plays, eee 


* 
0 Fin ma marches are expedient to this town,” pO 
Again, i in King Richard II: 5 
« Are making hither with all due expedience.” 8 5 


2— 3 ueen of night, JN Alluding to the triple 
iven by ſome my- 


Garret g luftrat, agit, Proſerpina, „Luna, Diana, 
1 na, Superna, eras, ſceptro, fulgore, ſagittit. 
Joh NsoW. 


iS he my full life doth ſway.) So, in Twelfth Night: 
„ A. I. —y my life,” . 5 


16 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


0 Roſalind! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 


The fair, me chaſte, W ſhe. [ Exit. 


Enter Conn and ToucusroNe. ; 


Com. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, maſ- 
ter Touchſtone? 


_Toven. Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it 
is a good life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd's - 
life, it is naught. In reſpect that it is ſolitary, 1 

like it very well; but in reſpect that it is private, 
it is a very vile life. Now in reſpect it is in the 
fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in 1 it is not 
in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare life, 


5 look you, it fits my humour well; but as there 5 
is no more plenty in it, it goes much againſt 


my ſtomach. Haſt any philoſophy i in thee, "OP 
her? 


Cor. No more, Bur that I know, * more one 
| denn the worſe at eaſe he is; and that he that 
wants money, means, and content, is without three 
good friends :— That the property of rain is to wet, 
and fire to burn: That good paſture makes fat 
ſheep; and that a great cauſe of the night, is lack 
of the ſun : That he, that hath learned no wit by 


— anexprefſive—] For inexpreſble "Jou NSON, 
Milton alſo, in his Hymn on the Nativity, uſes unexpreſſive for 
inexpreſſ ible © 
N With en with loud and ſolemn quire, 
% With ane æpreſi ve notes to aa s new-born heir.” 
| M ALONE, 


4 
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nature nor art, may complain of good breeding, or 
comes of a very dull kindred. 


Touch. Such a one is a natural philoſopher. 
Waſt ever in court, wn, de | 


Cox. No, truly, 

ouch. Then thou art damn d. 

_ Cog. Nay, I hope, : ; 9 5 
To ock. Truly, thou art damn'd; like an ill 
roaſted egg · all on one fide. : . 


* bs, that bath 1 no abit it by nature nor art, 1 may com ales : 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred.) I am in doubt 
2 the cuſtom of the language in Shakſpeare's time did not 
- authoriſe this mode of ſpeech, and make complain of good breeding 
the ſame with complain of the want of good breeding. In the! 
line of The Merchant Venice we find that to four a sher is to 
fear the not keeping. JOHNSON. | 


I think, he means rather—may com omplain of a good education, for | 
being ſo inefficient, of ſo little uſe to him. MaL ONE. g 


6 Such a one is a natural philgſepher.] The ſhepherd had ſaid all 
the philoſophy he knew was the property of things, that rain 
_ quetted, fire burnt, &c. And the Hoon” s reply, in a ſatire on 
| phyſicks or natural philoſophy, though introduced with a quibble, 
is extremely juſt, For the natural philoſopher is indeed as igno- 
rant (notwithſtanding all his parade of knowledge) of the efficient 
cauſe of things, as the ruſtic. It appears, From a thouſand in- 
ſtances, that our poet was well acquainted with the phyſics of his 
time; and his great penetration enabled him to ſee this remedileſs 
defect of it. 4 8 ts | 


r is reſponſible for the quibble mY let the commen- 
tator anſwer for the refinement. STEEVENS. 


The Clown calls Corin a natural philgſapber, becauſe he reaſons 
from his obſervations on nature. M. Mason. 


A natural being a common term for a fool, Touchſtone, perhaps, 
means to quibble on the word. He may however only mean, tl at 
Corin 1 is a ſelf. taught Philoſopher; the diſciple of nature. | 
MaALoxx. 
1— an ill-roafted gg.] of this jeſt I do not fully com- 
prehend the meaning. Jon NSsON. | | 


There is a proverb, that 2 fool is the beſt roafter of an egg, "8 | 
ae he is of ws” turning it, This will Explain how an egg my | 


— — 5 
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Con. For not being at court? Your reaſon. 
Toucn. Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou 
never ſaw'ſt good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt 
good manners, then thy manners muſt be wicked; 
and wickedneſs is ſin, and ſin is damnation : Thou 


art in a parlous ſtate, ſhepherd. 


Cog. Not a whit, Touchſtone: thoſe, that are 
good manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the 


country, as the behaviour of the country is moſt. 
mockable at the court. You told me, you ſalute 
not at the court, but you kifs your hands ; that 


courteſy would be RIAL, if courtiers were ſhep- | 


| herds. 


Touch. Inſtance, briefly; come, inſtance. 


Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our een and 
their fells, you know, are greaſy. 


Toucn. Why, do not your courtier's hands ſweat? - 
and is not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome as 


the ſweat of a man? Shallow, ee . A better 
inſtance, I ſay; come. 


Cor, Beſides, our hands are hard. 
' Toucn. Your lips will feel them the ſooner. 


N Shallow, again: A more ſounder inſtance, come. 


be damn'd all on one me fide; but will not caſſiciendy * how Touch- 
ſtone applies his ſimile with propriety. ; unleſs he means that he 


who has not been at court is but ha/feducated. STEEVENS. 


I believe there was nothing intended in the correſponding part 


of the fimile, to anſwer to the words, „all on one ſide.“ Shak- 


ſpeare's ſimiles (as has been already obſerved) hardly ever run on 
our feet. Touchſtone, I apprehend, only means to ſay, that 


Corin is completely damned; as irretrievably deſtroyed as an egg 
that is utterly ſpoiled in the roaſting, by being done all on one 


fide only. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene, and both in a tune, like 
two gypſies on a horſe,” Here the poet certainly meant that the 


| ſpeaker and his companion ſhould ſing in uniſon, and thus reſemble 
each other as perfectly as two gypſies on a horſe;—not ml two 
bz gyplcs on a horſe ſing beth in a tune. MaLoxx. 
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Cox. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſur- 
gery of our ſheep; And would you have us kiſs tar? 
| The courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 


TFobog. Moſt ſhallow man! Thou worms-meat, 
in reſpect of a good piece of fleſh: Indeed Learn 


of the wiſe, and perpend: Civet is of a baſer birtn 


than tar; the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend 
the inſtance, ſhepherd. 


Cor. You have too > courtly g wit for me; ru 
reſt. al; 
Touch. Wilt thou reſt dane] 4 God help thee, 


1 man! God make inciſion i in thee! thou 
art raw.” | 


* — make Welfen in 8. 5 PA make pncifion Was a n | 
expreſſion then in vogue for, to make to underſtand. So, in 2 Beau | 
mont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant. | 

8 O excellent king, „ | 

© Thus he begins, thou life and light of creatures, 
+ 1 d king, vouchſafe at length * N > 

| « And ſo proceeds to incifion' '——, | | 
. e. to make him underſtand what he would be at. 

WaAR BURTON. 
| Til I read Dr. Warburton's note, I thought the alluſion had 
been to that common expreſſion, of catting ſuch à one for the ſimples; 
and I muſt own, * conſulting the in the Humorous 

Lieutenant, J have no reaſon to alter my tion. The editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher declare the phrake e to be unintelligible 
in that as well as in another play where it is introduced, 
Il find the ſame expreſſion in Morfreur T homas : 
„Weill bear the burthen : proceed to inci cifion, fdler,” 

| STEEVENS, 
I believe that Steevens has explained this paſſage juſtly, and am 
certain that Warburton has entirely miſtaken the meanin of that 
which he has quoted from The Humonrous Lieutenant, which plainly 
alludes to the practice of the young gallants of the time, who uſed 
to cut themſelves in ſuch a manner as to make their blood flow, in 

order to ſhow their paſſion for their miſtreſſes, by drinking their 
healths, or writing verſes to them in blood. For a more full 
explanation of this cuſtom, ſee a note on Love's Labour's Loft, 
Act IV. ſc. iii: M. Mason. 


8 j . art 1 i. *. art ignorant ; 22 


— — —Pro——gprrn_sc os 


So, * Hamlet. 


complexion. See the notes on a paſſage in 7. 
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Cox. Sir, I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, 
get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's 
happineſs; glad of other men's good, content with 
my harm: and the greateſt of my pride i ls, to ſee 
my ewes graze, and my lambs ſuck. 


Toucn. That is another ſimple fin in you; to 
bring the ewes and the rams together, and to offer to 
get your living by the copulation of cattle: to be 
bad to a bell-wether; and to betray a ſhe-lamb of 

a twelvemonth, to a crooked-pated, old, cuckoldly 
ram, out of all reaſonable match. If thou be'ſt 
not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will have no 
ſhepherds; I cannot ſee elſe how thou ſhouldſt 


ſcape. 


Cox. Here comes young maſter Ganymede, my E 
new miſtrefs s brother. 


Enter RosaumD, reading a paper. | 


Ros. From the caf to weſtern Ind, 

No jewel is like Roſalind. 

| Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Roſalind. 
All the pictures, faireſt lid, 
Are but black to Roſalind. 

Let no face be kept in mind, 

But the fair of W e 


F ſail.” Matons. 
——bawd to a bell-wether; 1 Wathe and ram had anciently 


| he ſame meaning. Jonnsox. 


| 3 —— faireft lin'd,] i. e. moſt fairl delineated. Modern editors | 
_ read—limn'd, but without authority, fr 


rom the ancient copies. 
STEEVENS. 


4 But the fair of Roſalind.) Thus the old co 9 Fair is beauty, 
— Act J. ſc. i i. and The Comedy of Errors, Act II. ſc. i. The 


and yet but raw neither, in  reſpedt of his 


Midſummer Night's 


ut 
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Toven. I'll rhime you ſo, eight years together; 


dinners, and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted: 


it is the right butter-woman's rate to market.“ 
Ros. Out, fool! N 
Touch. For a taſte 


"if @ hart 45 lack a bi nd, 

Let him ſeek out Roſalind. 
Tf the cat will after kind, 
So, be Jure, will Roſalind. 


23 editors 3 face of Roſalind. Lodge $ Novel will : 


likewiſe _ ort the ancient reading : 
hen muſe not, nymphes, though I bemone _ 
The abſence of fair Roſaiynde, 5 
| *«« Since for her faire there is fairer none,” &c. 
Again, 
And hers the faire which all men do reſpect. STE EVENS. 
Face was introduced by Mr. Pope. MaLons. 


4 


like a butter-whore, is a line in an ancient medley, The ſenſe 


| 1 1 , however, might have been —“ it is ſuch wretched rhime 
as butter-woman ſings as ſhe is ME to market.“ So, in 


Churchyard's Charge, 1 580, p. 7: 
| * And uſe a kinde of ridynge rime” 
Ratt-ryme, however, in Scotch, ſignifies ſome verſe 8 bs rote. 
See Ruddiman's Gloſſary to G. Douglas's Virgil. STEEVENS. 


The Clown is here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace 


of the metre, which, after Bo a ſpecimen of, to prove his 
aſſertion, he affirms to be the very falſe gallop of verſes.” 


the ambling, /ouffling pace of a butter-woman's horſe, going to 


market. he ame kind of imagery is found in K. enry IF. 


- 8} 
5 And chat would ſet my teeth nothing on * 
« Nothing ſo much, as mincing poetry ; 


Vor. VI. 


E rate to market.] So, Sir T. Hanmer. In the former | 
editions rank to marker, Jonunson. : 


Dr. Grey, as plauſibly, propoſes to e Gyll hacks 


5 | H LEX. 
I am now perſuaded that Sir T. Hanmer's emendation is right. 
The hobbling metre of theſe verſes, (ſays Touchſtone,) is like 


« Ji like the fore'd "ag of a r nag.” MaLont. 88 
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Winter-garments muſt be lin'd, 
So muſt ſlender Roſalind. 
They that reap, muſt ſheaf and bind; 
Then to cart with Roſalind. 
Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 
Such a nut is Roſalind. 
He that fweeteſt roſe will find, 5 
Muſt find love's prick, and Re/alind. 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes; 5 Why do 
you infect yourſelf with them? ; 


Ros. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 
 Toven. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 


Ros. I'll graff it with you, and then I ſhall graff | 
it with a medlar: then it will be the earlieſt fruit“ 
in the country; for you'll be rotten ere you be half 

ripe, and that's the right virtue of the medlar. 


__ Toucn. You have laid; but whether wiſely « or 
0s: let the foreſt judge. 


* nler Crria, reading a paper. 


Ros. Peace! | 
: Here comes my ſiſter, reading: ; ſtand aſide. - 


El. W hy ſhould this deſert 2 Jent be P7.. 
For i is s unpeopled : ? wn ; 


5 Thit is the « Very falſe gallop of verſes;] So, in Naſhe's Apoleg 1e 
of Pierce Pennilaſſe, to. 1593: * I would trot a falſe gallop ons gh 
= reſt of his ragged verſes, but that if I ſhould retort the rime 

yo. "org aright, I muſt make my verſes (as he doth his) run 


hobbling, like a brewer's cart upon the _— and obſerve r no 
ER) in their feet,” MaLONE. 


| the earlieſt Arn — Shakſpeare bes to have had little 
| Rr in gardening. The medlar is one of the /ateft fruits, | 
being uneatable till the end of November. STtzvens. 


7 Why ſhould this deſert ſilent be?] This is 2 printed: 
V. Why ſhould this a Oy be? EN 


WW ww d ww * 


little. STEEVENS, 
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Tongues I I hang on every tree, 
That ſball civil ſayings ſhow.* 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Kun, his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
HBucfles in his ſum of age. 
Some, of violated vows _ 
 *Twwaxt the ſouls of friend and friend: 
But upon the faireſt boughs, 
Or at every ſentence” end, 
Will I Roſalinda write 
Teaching all that read, to know 
The quinteſſence of every ſprite 
Heaven would in lutile ſhow. 


: but although the metre may be aſſiſted 1 by this As: the ſenſe | 
ſtill is defective; for how will the hanging of tongues on every m", 
make it leſs a deſert? I am perſuaded we ought to read : 


Why ſbould this deſert ſilent be? TyrwaiTrT. 


The notice which this emendation deſerves, 1 have paid 1 to it, | 
by inſerting it in the text, STEEVENS., 


8 That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow.] C vil is here uſed i in the ſame 


ſenſe as when we ſay civil wiſdom or civil life, in oppoſition to 
_ a ſolitary ſtate, or to the ſtate of nature, This deſert ſhall not 


appear unpeopled, for every tree ſhall teach the maxims or incidents 


of ſocial life. Jon ns0N. 


Civil, 1 helieve, i is not deſignedly oppoſed to ſolitary. It means 


only grave, or ſolemn. So, in Tavelfth Night, Act III. ſc. 1 iv: 


« Where is Malvolio? he is /ad and civil. 
i. e. grave and demure. 
Again, in A Woman's Prize, b Beaumont and F 1 2 
| That fourteen yards by ſatin give my woman; 
6 ] do not like the 1 tis too civil,” 
STEEVENS. 


in little foow. ] The allufon i is to a miniature. portrait. 


; The current phraſe in our author” s time was—“ painted in little. 


| MaLON ER. 
So, i in Hamlet: «© — a hundred ducats * for * ein 


= 2 ” 
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[ Therefore heaven nature charg'd * 
= That one body ſhould be filld 
_ With all graces wide enlarg*d: 


= | Nature preſently diftild 
| | Helen's cheek, but not her heart; 
| Cleopatra's majeſty ; 


| 5 Allalanta's better part; 
| | Wl Saad Lucretia's modeſty. 


=, T hetefore heme 2 charg d =] From the picture of 
| | | Apelles, or the accompliſhments — ᷣͤ v 
[ | nNasdupm, ors main Onvpurin dnpar” ix, 


| Auges do α . 
|: So, before: 5 
ii . 40 But thou 


Fo perfect, and ſo peerleſs, art created 
Of every creature's beſt.” Tempeſt. = 
Perhaps from this paſſage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd. 
; : 5 VVV 8 2925 Jon NSsO&. 
| | . 3 Atalanta's better part;] I know not well what could be the 
|| | | better part of Atalanta here aſcribed to Roſalind, Of the Ata- 
1 lanta moſt celebrated, and who therefore muſt be intended here 
BH = | where ſhe has no epithet of diſcrimination, the better part ſeems to 
| have been her heels, and the worſe part was ſo bad that Roſalind 
| would not thank her lover for the compariſon. There is a more 
obſcure Atalanta, a huntreſs and a heroine, but of her nothing 
bad is recorded, and therefore I know not which was her better 
part. Shakſpeare was no deſpicable mythologiſt, yet he ſeems 
here to have miſtaken ſome other character for that of Atalanta. 
e e „ . 
Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance of 
ſhape, which he would prefer to her ſwiftneſs, Thus Ovid: 
vB | nec dicere poſſes, „„ BE 
0 Laude pedum, formene bono præſtantior eſſet. 
Ut faciem, et poſito corpus velamine widir, 
1  Obſtupuit——. | n 
But cannot Atalanta's better part mean her virtue or virgin chaſtity, 
with which nature had graced Roſalind, together with Helen's 
beauty without her heart or lewdneſs, with Cleopatra's dignity of 
behaviour, and with Lucretia's modeſty, that ſcorned to ſurvive 
the loſs of honour? Pliny's Natural Hiftory, B. XXXV. c. iii. 
mentions the portraits of Atalanta and Helen, utraque excellentiſ- 
Jama forma, ſed altera ut virgo; that is, © both of them for beauty, 
incomparable, and yet a man may diſcerne the one [ Atalanta] of 
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Thus Roſalind of many parts 
B By heavenly ſynod was devis'd; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
= 0 bare the touches * deareſt Prix d. 


: them to be a maiden, for ive dl and chaſte countenance,” as 
Dr. P. Holland tranſlated the paſſage; of which probably our poet 


had taken notice, for ſurely he had judgement in painting. ToLLET. 
I ſuppoſe Atalanta's better part Is her wy, L e. the n. of 


ber mind, FARMER, 


| Shakſpeare might have taken part of this enumeration of diſtin- | 
guiſhed females from John Grange's Golden 1 1577 


26 who ſeemeſt in my ſight faire Helen of Troy, Polizenc, 
Calliope, yea Atalanta hir ſelfe in beauty to ſurpaſſe, Pandora in 
1 8 and Lucretia in chaſteneſſe to detace,”” --- 
, ibid: | 
0 Poſixenc fayre, Caliop, and 
#5 Penelop may give place; 
„ Atlanta and dame Lucres fayre 
„ She doth them both deface,” 


A gain, ibid : ** Atalanta who  ſometyme bore the bell of n 20 


| — in that hyr native ſoyle.“ 
It may be obſerved, that Statius alſo in his ſixth Thebaid, has 


| confounded Atalanta the wife of Hippomenes, and daughter of 
Siconeus, with 4alanta the daughter of CEnomaus, and wife of 


| Pelops, See v. 564. STEEVENS. 


Dr. Farmer's explanation = derive ſome ſupport from a ſub- : 
ſwi 


ſequent patage 1 as t a awit as Atalanta s heels.“ 
| Maloxx. 


I think this ſtanza was formed on an old tetraſtick epitaph, 


Which, as I have done, Mr. Steevens may poſlibly have by op 


country church-yard : 
She who is dead and ſleepeth i in this tomb, 
Had Rachel's comely face, and Leah's fruitful womb: 
_ *« Sarah's obedience, Lydig's open heart, © 
% And Martha's care, and Mary's better part,” WUALLEV. 


The following nw. in Marſton's Ixſatiate Ro 161 =» 


might lead one to ſuppoſe that Atalanta's better part was 
" That eye was Juno's; | 
„ 'Thoſe lips were her's that aon the golden ball 15 
| % 'That virgin bluſh Diana's.” 
| Be this as it may, theſe lines ſhow that Atalanta was end fora as 


er Apes 


uncommonly beautiful, and therefore — ſerve to ſuppgrt Mr. 


Jollet's firſt i interpretation, 
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Heaven would that ſhe theſe gifts foould bave, | 
And I to live and dre ber ſlave. 


Ros. O oft gentle Jupiter hat tedious ho- 


mily of love have you wearied your pariſhioners 


withal, and never cry'd, Have patience, good people! 
_ Ci. How now | back friends Shepherd, go off 


a little: — Go with him, ſirrah. 


_ Toucn. Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honour- 
able retreat; though not with bag and baggage, 


yet with bert and ſcrippage. 


[ Exeunt CORIN and Toucnsroxs. 


11 f is obſervable that the ſtory of Atalanta i in the Tenth Book of 
Ovid's s Metamorphoſes is interwoven with that of Venus and Adonis, 
which our author had undoubtedly read. The lines moſt material 


to the 3 point run thus in Golding's Tranſlation, 1 567 : 


«© She overcame them out of doubt; and hard it is to tell , 
Thee, whether ſhe did in footemanſhippe or beautie more 
excell. | 
„Ehe did condemne the young men's love. But wen 
cc He ſaw her face and body bare, (for why, the lady then . 
Did ſtrip her to her naked ſtin,) the which was like to mine, 
Or rather, if that thou waſt made a women, like to thine, 


e He was amaz'd. " 
And though that ſhe | 
"M0 Did flie as (wif as arrow from a 'Turkie bow, yet hee 
More wondered at her beantie, then at ſwiftneſſe of her pace; 
<< Her running greatly did augment ber beautie and her 
grace. MaLoxxk. 


The paſſage quoted by Mr. Malone from Marſton's In/atiate 


Counteſs, has no reference to the ball of Atalanta, but to the golden 


apple which was adjudged to Venus by Paris, on Mount Ida, 
After all, I believe, that“ Atalanta's better part means only 


the beſt part about her, ſuch as was moſt commended. STEEVENS, 


4 Sad—] Is grave, ſober, not light, Joh x80N. 
So, in Much ado about Nothing :—* She is never /ad but when 
ſhe 8 STE EVEN. 
$ the touches —] The features; les traits, Jon NSON. 
SO, 1 in King Richard III: 
Madam, I have a zouch of your condition. Srrzvzxs. 
7 - 
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Cer L. Didſt thou hear theſe verſes? 


Ros. O, yes, I heard them all, 4 more too; 
for ſome of them had in them more feet than the 
_ verſes would bear. | 


CzL. That's no matter ; the feet might bear the 
verſes. 


Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, FAT could not 
bear themſelves without the verſe, and therefore 
ſtood lamely in the verſe. > 


Cxx. But didſt thou hear, without wondering how 


thy name ſhould be hang'd and carved upon theſe 
trees? 


Ros. I was ſeven of the nine > days out of the 
wonder, before you came; for look here what I 
found on a palm-tree:* I was never ſo be-rhimed 
ſince Pythagoras“ time, that I was an Iriſh rat, 
which I can HALF remember. 8 


a « palm-tree: ] A 8 in the foreſt of Aden is 2 
| ad out of its place, as the /ione/s in a ſubſequent ſcene, STrEveNs. | 


7 I was never fo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras time, that I was 
an Iriſh rat,] Rofalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the 


6 


one animal to another, and relates that in his time ſhe was an [rj 
rat, and by ſome metrical charm was rhymed to death. The 
power of killing rats with rhymes Donne mentions in his Satires, 
and Temple in his Treatiſes, Dr. G has n a  fimilar 
paſſage from Randolph: 
. My poets 
«* Shall with a ſatire, ſteep'd in gall and 9 | 
- e them to death as they do rats in Ireland. 
Joh nsoN, 
So, in an dels to the reader, at the concluſion of Ben 
Jonſon's Poetaſter: ä 
KRhime them to death, as they do Iriſb rats 
*« In drumming tunes.” STEEVENS. 


So, in The Defence of Poefie by our author's contemporary, Sie 
Philip Sidney: Though I will not wiſh unto you to be driven 
by a poet's verſes, as Rubonax was, to hang n nor to be 
| ried to . as is ſaid to be done in Ireland — — Maron. 
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Pythagorean doctrine, which teaches that ſouls tranſmigrate from 
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Cer. Trow you, who hath done this ? 2 
Ros. Is it a man? 


CL. And a chain, that you once WE about his 
neck : Change you colour ? | 


Ros. I pr'ythee, who? | 
| Cit. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for a . 


to meet; but mountains may be removed with 


earthquakes, and ſo encounter.“ 
| Ros. Nay, but who is it? 
Car. lair poſſible ?. 


| Ros. Nay, I pray thee now, with moſt petition- 
ary vehemence, tell me who it is. 


Ctr. O wonderful, wonderful, and — won , 


derful wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after 


that out of all —— 9 


| - friends t to meet ; | Alluding ironically to the proverb: 
Fi F riends may ny: but mountains never greet,” 
| | See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 


8; oy mountains may. us removed with earthquakes , and fo 
e Montes duo inter ſe concurrerunt,”” &c. ſays Pliny, 
Hiſt. Nat 


9 out of all whooping!] 1. e, out of all 8 or 


- reckoning. So, in the Old Ballad of 1 orte, Yorke for my money, &c. 5 


1584 
| «© And then was ſhooting, oxt of ry, 
The ſkantling at a handful nie.“ 


Ty Again, i in the old bl. I. comedy called Common Conditions : 


I have beraed myſelf out of cry. STEEVENS. 


This a pears to have been a phraſe of the ſame import as 
another wag Tex in uſe, © out of all h. The latter ſeems to 


allude to the cuſtom of giving notice by a crier of things to be 

fold. So, in 4 Chaſte Maide of Cheapfide, a comedy by T. Mid- 
| dleton, 1630: „ T'll fell all at an uf MALONE. | 
An ery Is fall a ore term for an auction. 
ST EEVENS. 


ib. II. c. Ixxxiii. or in Holland's tranſlation: « 'ITwo 
Ville (removed by an earthquake) encountered together, charging as 
it were, and with violence aſſaulting one another, and n 
again with a moſt mighty noiſe.” ToLLET. 


— 


Ros. Good my complexion !* doſt thou think, 
though I am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doub- 
let and hoſe in my diſpoſition? One inch of delay 
more is a South-ſea-off diſcovery.* I pr'ythee, tell 


2 Gord my complexion ! ] This is a mode of expreſſion, Mr. Theo- 


bald ſays, avhich he cannot reconcile to common ſenſe. Like enough: | 


and ſo too the Oxford editor. But the meaning is Hold good my 


| complexion, i. e, let me not bluſh, WarBuRToON. 


Good my complexion!) My native character, my female inquiſitive | 
diſpoſition, can'ſt thou endure this For thus characterizing the 


moſt beautiful part of the creation, let our author anſwer, MaLons. 
Good my complexion! is a little unmeaning exclamatory addreſs to 
her beauty; in the nature of a ſmall oath, Ri rso x. | 


3 One inch of delay more is a South-ſea-off diſcovery.) The old 


copy reads it 4 South ſea of diſcoveries STEEVENS. | | 
Ikzbis is ftark nonſenſe; we muſt read diſcovery, i. e. from 

diſcovery. * If you delay me one inch of time longer, I ſhall think 

this ſecret as far from diſcovery as the South-/ea is. 


WARBURTON, 
This ſentence is _ noted by the commentator as nonſenſe, 


but not ſo happily reſtored to ſenſe. I read thus: 


One inch of delay more is a South-ſea, Diſcover, [ priythee; tel! 


me who is it quickly . When the tranſcriber had once made 4% 


covery from diſcover J, he _ put an article after South-ſea, 
But it may be read with till leſs change, and with equal proba- 


bility Every inch of delay more is a South-ſea diſcovery: Every 
delay however ſhort, is to me tedious and irkſome as the longeſt 
voyage, as a voyage of diſcovery on the Sourh-ſea, How much 
voyages to the South-ſea on which the Engliſh had then firſt ven- 
| tured, engaged the converſation of that time, may be eaſily 


imagined, JOHNSON. „„ 5 
Of for of, is frequent in the elder writers. A South-/ea of 
diſcovery is a diſcovery a South-ſea off—as far as the South-ſea, 
1 „ 5 | FARMER. 
Warburton's ſophiſtication ought to have been reprobated, and 
the old, which is the only reading that can preſerve the ſenſe of 
Roſalind, reſtored, A South-Jea of diſcovery, is not a diſcovery, as 
FAR OFF, but as COMPREHENSIVE as the South-ſea; which, 


being the largeſt in the world, affords the wideſt ſcope for exerciſing 


curioſity. HeNnLEeyY. : . 8 Rs 
On a further conſideration of this paſſage I am ſtrongly inclined 
to think, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read Sourh-/ea di/- 


cvery. © Delay, however ſhort, is to me tedious and irkſome as 
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me, who is it? quickly, and ſpeak apace : I would 


thou couldſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt pour this 


concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes 


out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle; either too much 
at once, or none at all. I pry thee take the cork 
out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 


Cer. So you may put a man in your belly, 


Ros. Is he of God's making? What manner of man? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard? 


Cer. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 
Ros. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will 


be thankful: let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if 


thou delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 
Cer. It is young Orlando; that tripp'd up the 


wreſtler's heels, and your heart, both in an inſtant. 


Ros. Nay, but the devil take ets Ow 


= ſad brow, and true maid.“ 


Cer. I'faith, coz, tis he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

Cat. 8 . 

| Ros. Alas the day ! what ſhall I 40 win my 


f doublet and hoſe? What did he, when thou ſaw'ſt 
him? What ſaid he? How look'd he? Wherein 
went he? What makes he here? Did he aſk for 
me? Where remains he? How parted he with 
thee? and when ſhalt thou ſee him in! ? Anſwer 5 


me in one word. 


the longeſt voyag „as 2 voyage of 8 on the Soath- Sra. 
The word /, w ich had occurred juſt before, might have been 
e repeated by the compoſitor. MALoNE. 


ſpeak ſad brow, and true maid.] i. e. ſpeak with a grave 
- — and as truly as thou art a virgin; ſpeak ſeriouſly and 
honeſtly. RI TSR. 


herein went he?] In what manner was he clothed ? ? How 
did he * 80 dreſſed? MEATS, = 


_— = 
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Cer. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's mouth 
firſt: *tis a word too great for any mouth of this 
age's ſize: To fay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, 
is more than to anſwer in a catechiſm. 7 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, 
and in man's apparel? Looks he as freſhly as he- 
did the day he wreſtled ? 638, rap lf 
Cl. It is as eaſy to count atomies, “ as to reſolve 

the propoſitions of a lover: but take a taſte of my 

finding him, and reliſh it with a good obſervance. 
I found him under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 

Ros. It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it 
drops forth ſuch fruit.“ Vf[ff 


n 


6 Garagantua's mouth—] Roſalind wp gg nine queſtions 
to be anſwered in oze word, Celia tells her that a word of ſuch 
magnitude is too big for any mouth but that of Garagantua the 
giant of Rabelais. e I „ | 
Garagantua ſwallowed five pilgrims, their ſtaves and all, in a 
ſallad. It appears from the books of the Stationers' Company, 
that in 1592 was publiſhed, ** Garagantua his Prophecie. And 
in 1594, A booke entitled, The Hiſtory of Garagantua.” The 
book of Garagantua is likewiſe mentioned in Laneham's Narrative 
of L. Elizabeth's Entertainmeut at Kenelworth-Caftle, in 1575. 
Some tranſlator of one of theſe pieces is cenſured by Hall, in his 
Second Book of Satires: „F | 
_ « But who conjur'd, &c. | 5 63 
« Or wicked Rablais dronken revellings _ | 
Jo grace the miſrule of our tavernings?”” STEEVRENs. 
7 — to count atomies, |] Atomies are thoſe minute particles 
_ diſcernible in a ſtream of ſunſhine that breaks into a darkened 
room. HENLEV. J dr ea a $7 EA 
An atomie (ſays Bullokar in his Erglii/þ 1 1616) is a 
mote fly ing in the ſunne. Any thing ſo ſmall that it cannot be 
made leſſe.” MALoxk. e | E. 
8 —— when it drops forth ſuch fruit.] The old copy reads 
when it drops forth fruit. The word /uch was ſupplied by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. I once ſuſpected the ohrafe. *« when it drops 
forth,“ to be corrupt; but it is certainly our author's; for it occurs 
again in this play: C0 
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Cer. Give me audience, good madam. 
Ros. Proceed. 


Cir. There lay he, ſtretch! a along, likea wounded 5 


Ros. Though it 1 pity to ſee ſuch a fight, it 
well becomes the ground.“ „ | 


Ctr. Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr ihe; it 


curvets very * He was furniſh' d like 
a hunter. 


Ros. O ominous! he comes to kill my heart. : 


Cs. I would ſing my ſong without a burden: 
thou bring'ſt me out of tune, 


Ros. Do you not know I am a woman? when! 


think, 1 muſt ſpeak. Sweet, ſay on. 


Bs ———< woman' 8 gentle brain | 
« Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention.” 
This paſſage ſerves likewiſe to ſupport the emendation that ha 


: ben made. MaLoONE. 


e gbr, it well becomes the ground.] So , in Hamlet: 
« _—Such a ſight as this + | | 


Becomes the feld, — STEEVENS. | 
z Cry, holla! to thy tongue. The old copy l tongue. 5 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Holla was a term of the manege, by 
which the rider reſtrained and Kapp d his horſe, So, 1 in our . 5 


Venus and Adonis. 


„ What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 
«« His flattering ho/la, or his fand I jay?” 


The word is again uſed in Othello, in the ſame ſenſe as here: 


% Holla! ſtand there.” MALONE. | 
— 70 kill y heart.] A quibble between heart and hk STEEVENS, 


on author has the ſame en in many other places. So, in 
Loves Labour's Loft : | 


«« Why, that contempt will 4i// the ſpeaker's heart.” 


Again „ in his Venus and Adonis : 


cc 


they have murder'd this poor heart of mine.” 
But the preceding word, hunter, ſhows that a quibble was 3 | 
intended between heart and hart. In our author's time the latter 


word was often written inſtead of heart, as it is in the preſent 


TOR, in the old "y of this Plays l 
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Enter OxLanpo and Jaayes. 


Cer. Vou bring me out. Soft! comes he not here? * 


Kos. 'Tis he; Slink by, and note him. 


[CerLIA and Ros AL IND retire. 


749. Ithank you for your company; but, good 
faith, I had as lief have been myſelf alone. 


| Ozr.. And ſo had I; but yet, for faſhion ſake, 
55 I thank you too for your ſociety. _ 


Fas God be with you ; let's meet as little as we 
& - | 
On 1. I do deſire we may be better ien 


Jag I pray you, mar no more trees with writing 


love-ſongs in their barks. 


Ol. I pray you, mar no more of my verſes with 
reading them ill- favouredly. 


JA. Roſalind 1 is your love $ name? 
Orr. Yes, juſt. 


| Fag. I do not like het x name. 


Orr. There was no thought of pleaſing you, 


when ſhe was chriſten'd. 
FA. What ſtature is ſhe of? 
OL. Juſt as high as my heart. 


Ju. You are full of pretty anſwers: Have you 
not been acquainted with goldſmiths' wives, and 


conn'd them out of rings ? 


Oxr. Not fo; but I anſwer you right painted 
cloth, from whence you have ſtudied your queſtions. 


as faſhion in old tapeſtry hangings, of mottoes and moral ſentences 
from the mouths of the figures worked or painted in them. The poet 
again hints at this cuſtom in his poem, called, Tarpuin and Ltcrece : 
Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 
= Shall by a * cloth be Ln ab in awe,” Tuono 


1 


1 I 3 you right painted cloth ] This alludes to 


From this laſt quotation we may 
| houſes were uſually hung with what Falſtaff calls awater-work, On 


94 AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Fag. You have a niiud ble wit; I think it was 


made of Atalanta' 8 rs Will you fit down with 


So, in Barnaby Riche 8 2 s Wi be to Britons e or 
Captain Skill and Captaine Pill, &e. 1604, p. 1: „It is enough 


for him that can but robbe a painted cloth of a hiſtorie, a booke of 
a diſcourſe, a foole of a faſhion,” &c. 


The ſame alluſion is common to many of our old plays. So, in 


The Taue Ang 72 Maomen of Abington, 1599: Now will I ſee if my 
memory will 
well worth a ſhilling, as a thief is Waun! a halter,” 


erve for ſome proverbs. O, a painted cloth were as 


8 85 in A Match at Midnight, 1633: 
| There's a witty poſy for you. : 
« — No, no; I'll have one ſhall ſavour of a 3 
„Why then 'twill fmell of the painted cloth.” 
Again, in 7 he Miuſſes Looking Glaſs, by Randolph, 1638: 
I have ſeen in Mather Redcap's hall 
«. In painted cloth, the nor of the prodigal. | 
uppoſe that the rooms in publick 


theſe hangings perhaps moral ſentences were depicted as iſſuing 
from the mouths of the different characters ws pin ron 
Again, in Sir Thomas More's Ergli/ Works, printed by agel, 
% Mayſter Thomas More in hys youth devyſed in 8 
„ 


Faker” 's houſe in London, a goodly hangyng of fyne paynted clot 
with nine 9 — and verſes over every of thoſe pageauntes; 


which verſes expreſſed and declared what the ymages in thoſe 
pageauntes repreſented: and alſo in thoſe pageauntes were paynted 
the thynges that the verſes over them dyd (in effecte) declare.” . | 


Of the preſent phraſeology there is an inſtance in King Jobn: 

08 He 7: plain cannon-fire, and bounce, and ſmoke.” 

 STBEVENS, 

I anſwer you right painted clath, may mean, I give you a true 

ainted cloth anſwer; as we fay, ſhe talks right Billing ſgate : that 
is, exactly ſuch language as is uſed at Billingſgate. Joh nsoNn. 


This e phraſe may be juſtified * another of the lame kind 
in K. Hen 
| "ths ſ] peak to thee plain ſoldier.” 


Again, in Twelfth Night: 


He. ſpeaks nothing but madman.” 5 
There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's alteration: * J anſwer 
you right in the file of painted cloth.“ We had before in this play, 
It is the right . s rate to market.. So, in 9. $ 
tranſlation of Owid, 1 
= hs bool wy it was as right a maiden' $ look.” » 


more o 


tp he wo e 


and pitifull, &c. by Dr. Wi 
wich has been already quoted: This i is a comelie parlour, — 


me? and we two will rail againft our miſtreſs the 


world, and all our miſery. 


Ox. I will chide no breather in the world, 5 but 


' myſelf; againſt whom I know moſt faults. py 


Jig. The worſt fault you have, 1s to be in love. 


Oxr. Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt. 
virtue. I am weary of you. 


Jus. By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, when 


I found you. 


Ozxz. He is frownd | in the brook ; hk bur in, 


and you ſhall ſee him. 


Fa. There I ſhall ſee mine own 1 
Ox. Which I take to be either a fool, oracypher. 
Fag. I'll tarry no —_— with you: farewell, 


: good 1 love. 


I ſuppoſe Orlando means to | fay, char Jaques $ queſtions have no 
ovelty or ſhrewdnefs in them than the trite maxims of the 
painted cloth. The following lines which are found in a book 


with this fantaſtick title, — Vo whipping nor tripping, but a Eind 


friendly ſnipping, octavo, 1601, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of painted 
cloth language: 
Read what is written on the painted cloth: 
Do no man wrong; be good unto the poor; 
« Beware the mouſe, the maggot and the moth, 
And ever have an eye unto the door; 
„ 'Truſt not a fool, a _—_ _ a _—_ 
„ Go neat, not gay, an nd but as you ſpare; 
« And turn the 9 to paſty ure with the * = &c, | 
That moral ſentences were wrought in theſe painted cloths, is 
aſcertained by the followin 5 paſſage in 4 Dialogue both pleaſaunt 
illyam Pole yne, 1 78 (fignat. H 5.) 


and faire clothes, with pleaſaunte borders aboute the ſame, with 
many wiſe ſayings painted upon them.” MaLone. 


210 breather in the world,] So, in our author's 81ſt Sonnet; 
* When all the breathers of this world are dead, 2 

Again, i in Antony and Cleopatra: | 

| *« She ſhows a body, rather than a life; ; 
wa A ſtarue, than a breather,” Marcks. | 
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Ox. I am glad of your 3 aha good 
monſieur melancholy. 
[Exit Jaqyzs.—CELLA and ROSALIND come forward. 
Ros. I will ſpeak to him like a ſaucy lacquey, 
and under that habit play the knave with REN 
Do you hear, foreſter : 
Ox. Very well; What would you? 


Ros. I pray you, what is't a clock? 


Ok k. You ſhould aſk me, what time o· day; 


5 there” s no clock in the foreſt. 


Ros. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt; 
_ elſe ſighing every minute, and groaning every hour, 


would detect the __y foot of time, as 1 as a 
clock. 


| not that been as proper? 


| Ros. By no means, fir: Time Wel in divers 
paces with divers perſons: I'll tell you who time 
ambles withal, who time trots withal, who time 


gallops withal, and who he ſtands ſtill withal. 
Oz. I pr'ythee, who doth he trot withal? 


Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, | 


: bation the contract of her marriage, and the day 
it is ſolemnized: if the interim be but a ſe'nnight, 

time's pace is ſo hard that it feems the 1 of 
ſeven years. 


OR L. Who ambles time bal! ? 


Ros. With a prieſt that lacks Latin, and a rich 
man that bath not the _ for the one ſleeps 


6 Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, betaween the , 
wy 1 yet in Much ado about Nothing, our author tells us, 
| *© Time goes on crutches, till love have all | his rites.” In both 
| paſlages, however, the 1 interim Is equally repreſented as Maron 
ALONE, 


2 bg 


Orr. And why not the fwift foot of rime? had 


— 2 wo 


cafily, becauſe he cannot ſtudy ; ; and the other lives 
merrily, becauſe he feels no pain: the one lacking 
the burden of lean and waſteful learning; the other 


knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury: Theſe 
time ambles withal. 


Oel. Who doth he gallop withat *. . 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows: for though he 


go as ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too 


ſoon there. 
Ok l. Who POT it ill withal? 


Ros. With lawyers in the vacation: for they 
ſleep between term and term, and then they pereeive 


not how time moves. 


Oxi. Where dwell you, pretty youth? 


Ros. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter; here in 
the ſkirts of the foreſt, like fringe upon a hn 


' Oxz. Are you native of this place? 


= Hos. As the 75 8 that you ſee dwell where ſhe 5 
iq kindled. 


Orr. Your accent is ſomethin ing finer than you 
3 


could purchaſe in ſo removed * elling. 


Ros. I have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, 


an old religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, 


who was in his youth an 1 in-land man; one that 


4 —— removed —] i. e. remote, ſequeſtered. Reev, 
So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream, folio, 1623: 
From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” 


STEEVENS. 
— man; Is uſed in this play for one civiliſed, in 
_— to the ru/tick of the prieſt. So, Orlando before — 


et am I inland bred, and know ſome nurture,” Jounso0N, 


See Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 159 828 
His preſence made the rudeſi peaſant _ 
That in the vaſt uplandi ; countrie — 


Vor. VI. H 
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knew courtſhip too well, for there he fell in love. 


I have heard him read many lectures againſt it; and 
I thank God, Iam not a woman, to be touch d 
with ſo many giddy offences as he hath nn 


tax d their whole ſex withal. 


| Og. Can you remember any of the principal 

_ evils, that he laid to the charge of women? 

Ros. There were none principal; they were all 

like one another, as half-pence are: every one fault 
ſeeming monſtrous, till his fellow fault « came to 
match it. 


Orr. I pr ther, recount forme of them. 


Ros. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but 
on thoſe that are fick. There is a man haunts the 


| foreſt, that abuſes our young plants with carving 


Roſalind on their barks; hangs odes upon haw- 


thorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forſooth, deify- 
ing the name of Roſalind: if I could meet that 
fancy-monger, I would give him ſome good counſel, 
for he ſeems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 


Ol. I am he that is fo love-ſhaked; 1 Pray you, 
tell me your remedy. 


Ros. There is none of my 3 8 "+ upon 
you : he taught me how to know a man in love; in 
which cage of ruſhes, Ia am ſure, "ou are not pri- 
ſoner. 


ORL. What were his marks? 55 
Ros. A lean cheek; which you have not: a blue 


eye, and ſunken; which you have not: an unqueſ- 


. in Puttenham's Art of Poefie, 40. . fol. 120: 
** —or finally in any aplandiſb village or corner of a realm, 


where is no reſort but of poor ruſticall or uncivill people. 3 


MaLONE. 


6. 


a blue 9e, ie Ce & bluenefs about the eyes. 
| | STEEVENS, 


SL. dh a 6 ² 1 — 


2 


converſation, M. Maso. 


= a * the eſtabliſhed and chara 
Vvotaries of love were denoted in the time of Shakſpeare. So, in 
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tionable ſpirit; which you have not: a beard ne- 


glected; which you have not: but I pardon you 


for that; for, ſimply, your having“ in beard is a 
younger brother's revenue: Then your hoſe ſhould 
be ungarter'd,” your bonnet unbanded, your ſleeve _ 
unbuttoned, your ſhoe untied, and every thing about 


| you W a careleſs deſolation. "But vou 


7 an ane ſpirit ] That is, a a ſpirit not imgui jſtive, | 
a and indifferent to common objects, and negligent of common 
occurrences. Here Shakſpeare has uſed a paſſive for an active 
mode of ſpeech : ſo in a former ſcene, The Duke is too 4 8 | 


for me, that is, too diſputatious. Joh xsOox. 
May it not mean, unwilling to be converſed with ? Cn AMIER, 


Mr. Chamier is right in ſuppoſing that it means a torn averſe 
to converſation, _ 
So, in The Midſummer Night' 5 Dream, Demetrius EN to 1 : 
«« I will not ſtay your queſtion.” 
And in The Merchant of 2 enice, Antonio ſays— _ 
I pray you, think you gung with the Jew.” _ 
In the very next ſcene, Roſalind ſays—** I met the Duke yeſterday, : 
and had much gueftioz with him.” And in the laſt ſcene, Jaques 
de Bois ſays—* The Duke was converted after ſome queſtion with 
a religious man.” In all which places, queſtion means diſcourſe or 


P your havin ] Having is poſſeſſion, eſtate. 80, i in 

7 he oy Vive, 7 en, “The gentleman is of no having.” 

| | STEEVENS. 

Then your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, &c.] Theſe ſeem to 
; wore inarks by which the 


The Fair Maid of the Exchange, by He ywood, 1657: « Shall I 
that have jeſted at love s ſighs, now rale whirlwinds! Shall I, 


that have flouted ah me's once a quarter, now practiſe ah me's every 


minute? Shall I defy hat-bands, and tread garters and ſhoe-ſtrings 
under my feet? Sha 1 I fall to falling bands, and be a rufhan no 
longer? I muſt; I am now liegeman to Cupid, and have read all 
theſe informations in the book of his ſtatutes.” Again, in 4 


2 Comedy haw to chuſe a good Wife a a bad, 1602: 


„l was once like thee 
A ſigher, melancholy humoriſt, 
_ © Croſler of arms, a goer wider; arters, 5 
A bat-band hater, and a buſk-point wearer,” ' MaLons. 


H 2 
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are no ſuch man; you are rather point-device® in 


your accoutrements; as loving yourſelf, than ſeem- 


ing the lover of any other. 


ORL. Fair youth, [ would I could make thee be- 
lieve I love. 


Nos. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her 


that you love believe it; which, I warrant, ſhe is 
apter to do, than to confeſs ſhe does: that is one of 


the points in the which women ſtill give the lie to 


their conſciences. But, in good ſooth, are you he 
that hangs the verſes on the trees, wherein Roſalind 
is ſo admired? 


Orr. I ſwear to thee, youth, b the white hed 


of Roſalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. - 


Ros. But are you ſo much in love as your rhimes 


ſpeak? 


Orr. Neither rhime nor reaſon can \ expreſs how 


| much. 


Ros. Love is merely a madneſs; and, I tell you, 


5 e as well a dark houſe and a whip, as mad- 
men do: and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed 
and cured, is, that the lunacy is ſo ordinary, that the 
whippers are in love too: Let I # proveds curing it by 
counſel. 


Okt. Did you ever cure any ſo? 
Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to 


imagine me his love, his miſtreſs; and I ſet him 
every day to woo me: At which time would I, being 
but a mooniſh youth, grieve, beeffeminate, change- 
"_—_ longing, and liking; proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, 


3 i. e. exact, dreſt with fnical nicety. So, 


in Year s Labour s Liſt: © I hate ſuch inſociable and point-device 
OPER. STEEVENS. 


A a mooniſh youth, ] i. e. variable.” So, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
O ſwear not by the moon th inCon wine moon. STEEVENS | 
| [ 


» ; 
5 . 3 g 
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ſhallow, inconſtant, full of tears, full of ſmiles; for 
every paſſion ſomething, and for no paſſion truly 
any thing, as boys and women are for the moſt part 
cattle of this colour: would now like him, now 
loath him; then entertain him, then forſwear him; 


now weep for him, then ſpit at him; that I drave. 


my ſuitor from his mad humour of love, to a living 


humour of madneſs; which was, to forſwear the 


full ſtream- of the world, and to live in a nook 
merely monaſtick: And thus I cured him; and this 


way will I take upon me to waſh your liver as clean 


as a ſound ſheep's heart, that there ſhall not be one 
ſpot of love i . FEY 
Ol. I would not be cured, youth. 


Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me 


8 living bumour of madneſs ;] If this be the true reading 


we muſt by /iving underſtand /afting, or permanent, but I cannot 
forbear to think that ſome antitheſis was intended which is now 
loſt; perhaps the paſſage ſtood thus] drove my ſuitor from a 


dying humour of love to a living humour of madneſs. Or rather 
thus—From a mad humour of love to a loving humour of madneſs, 


that is, from a madne/s that was love, to a love that was madne/ſs.”* , 
This ſeems ſomewhat harſh and ſtrained, but ſuch modes of ſpeech 
are not unuſual in our poet: and this harſhneſs was probably the 


cauſe of the corruption. JoHN80N, 


Perhaps we ſhould read to a humour of loving madneſs, FARMER, 
Both the emendations appear to me inconſiſtent with the tenour 
of Roſalind's argument, Roſalind by her fantaſtick tricks did not 
drive her ſuitor either into a loving humour of madneſs, or a 
humour of loving madneſs; (in which he was originally without her 


aid ;) but ſhe drove him from love into a ſequeſter'd and melanchol 


retirement. A living humour of madneſs is, I conceive, in our author's 


licentious language, a humour of /iving madneſs, a mad humour that 
operates on the mode of living; or, m other words, and more ac- 
_ curately, a mad humour of 7; 

to live in a nook merely monaſtick.” MaLons, 


— as clean as a ſound ſheep's heart,] This is no very delicate 
compariſon, though ae by Roſalind in her aſſumed character 


of a ſhepherd. A /heep's heart, before it is dreſt, is always ſplit 


and waſhed, that the blood _ may be diſlodged, STezv Ns. 


fe; « to forſwear the world, and 
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The Clown aſks, if 
the word in another ſenſe, i. e. fears, deeds, and in her reply ſeems 


parts, features might be pronounced, faitors, which ſi 
oa auretehes. Piſtal uſes the word in the ſecond Part of King 


Roſalind, and come every day to my Cote, and woo 
me. 

Orr. Now, by the faith of my love, I will; tell 
me where it is. 


Ros. Go with me to it, and I'll ſhow it you: 


and, by the way, you ſhall tell me where! in the foreſt 
you live: Will you go? 


Ox L. With all my heart, good youth. 
Ros. Nay, you muſt call me Roſalind Come, 


0 ſiſter, will you: go? N [Exeunt. 


8 c EN E 3 


Enter Tovcnsroxz and l Jagyzs at a 
diſtance, obſerving them. 


T ooch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch 


up your goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? am I 


the man yet ? Doth wy {imple feature content you? bp 


e J Is a cor rruption of Etheldreda.. The ſaint of 


thay name is ſo ſtyled in ancient calendars. STEEVENS. 


3 Doth my ſimple feature content you ?] ſays the Clown to Adder, 


; 6@ Your features“ (replies the wench, ) Lord warrant us! what fza- 


tures?” I doubt not, this ſhould bo--your feature 4 / Lord warrant 
us! what's feature? FARMER. 


Feat and feature, 22 had anciently the ſame meaning. 
the features of his face content her, ſhe takes 


to mean, what feats, i. e. what have we done yet? The 28 | 
of Audrey and her gallant had not proceeded further, as Sir Wi 


fal Witwood ſays, than a little mouth-glue; but ſhe ſuppoſes him 
to be talking of ſomething which as yet he had not performed. 


Or the jeſt may turn only on the Clown's pronunciation. In ſome 
nify raſcali, 


Henry IV. and Spenſer very frequently. STEEVENS. 


In Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594, is the following couplet 3 
] ſee then, artle/s feature can content, 
And chat true beauty * no ornament.” ; 


So, in K. Henry VI, P. I: 


| Goths. ] Capricious is not here 
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Aub. Your features! Lord warrant us! what 
features? 


'Toven. I am here with thee and y goats, as 
the moſt capricious poet, honeſt Ovid, was among 
the Goths.“ 


FA. O knowledge illinhabited * worſe than 
Jove in a thatch'd houſe! . Aſide. 


 Toucn. When a man's vert cannot be under- 


| ſtood, nor a man's good wit ſeconded with the for- 


ward child, underſtanding, it ſtrikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room: 
Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. 


Again „ in The Span 3 
* It is my fault, not ſhe, that merits ts blame; 
« My feature is not to content her ſight; 
* My words are rude, and work her no delight.“ 
Feature appears to have formerly ſignified the Rene countenance, 
“ Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 8 
„ Approves her fit for none but for a king.” MaLone. 
4 


laſcivieus, Hor, Epod. 10. Libidinoſus immolabitur caper. The 


 Goths are the Getz, Ovid. Triſt. V. 7. The thatch'd houſe is 
chat of Baucis and Philemon, Ovid, Met. VIII. 630, re ear et 


canna tecta paluftri. Ur rowx. 
Mr. Upton is perhaps too refined i in his interpretation of ca- 


Pricions. Our author remembered that caper was the Latin for a 


fe and thence choſe this epithet. This, I believe, is the whole. 
ere is a poor quibble between goats and Gothe, MaLone, 


wi STEEVENS. 
6 —it ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in 95 


little room:] Noting ever wrote in higher humour than this 
oning, in a little room, implies that the en- 
tertainment was mean, and the bill extravagant. The poet here 


ſimile. A great re 


alluded to the French proverbial phraſe of the quarter of an hour of 
Rabelais: who ſaid, there was only one quarter of an hour in 


human life paſſed ill, and that was between the calling or. the 


H4 


as the moſt capricious 2 , honeſt Ovid, was among the | 
umourſome, fantaſtical, &c, but 


ill-inhabited!] i. e. * 25 unuſual ſenſe of the 


14 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


. Aup. Ido not know what poetical is: Is it honeſt 


In deed, and word? Is it a true thing? 


Toucn. No, truly; for the trueſt poetry is the 
moſt feigning ; and lovers are given to al ; and 


what they ſwear in Perry, may be ſaid, as lovers, 
they do feign.* 


Aub. Do you wiſh then, that the gods had made 


me poetical ? 


Touch. Ido, truly: for thou fwear'ſt to me, thou 


art honeſt; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have 
| ſome hope thou didſt feign. 


Aup. Would you not have- me honeſt? 
Touck. No truly, unleſs thou wert hard-favour'd: 


for honeſty coupled to e is to have TIE a 


ſauce to ſugar. 
Fav A material fool!” CY [Afide. 
Abb. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray 


| the gods make me honeſt! 


Toucn. Truly, and to caſt away honeſty upon a 


| reckoning and paying it, Yet the delicacy of our Oxford editor 5 


would correct this into—-/? ſtrikes a man more dead than a great 


reeking in @ little room, This is amending with a vengeance. | 
When men are joking together in a merry humour, all are diſpoſed 
to laugh. One of the company ſays a good thing: the jeſt is not 


taken ; all are filent, and he who ſaid it, quite confounded. This 
is compared to a tavern jollity interrupted by the coming in of a 
great reckoning. Had not Shakſpeare reaſon now in this caſe to 


apply his ſimile to his own caſe, againſt his critical editor? 
Who, it is plain, taking the phraſe to frite dead, in a literal ſenſe, 
concluded, from his knowledge in philoſophy, that it could not 
beſo effectually done by a reckoning as by a reeking. WARBURTON. 


6 


and what they fevear in poetry, &c.] This ſentence 


ſeems perplexed and inconſequent: per aps it were better read 


thus hat they ſwear as lovers, they may be ſaid to 105. as poets. 
OHNSON, 


I would read—lt may be ſaid, as levers they do feign. M. Masox. 
7 A material fool/] A fool with » matter in him; a. fool ſtocked 


; with notions, Jonxsox. 
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foul ſlut, were to put good meat into an unclean 
Ab. I am not a ſlut, though I thank the gods 


IJ am foul.* 


Touvcn. Well, praiſed be the gods for thy foul- 
neſs! ſluttiſhneſs may come hereafter. But be it as 


it may be, I will marry thee: and to that end, I have 
been with Sir Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the 
next village; who hath promiſed to meet me in 


this place of the foreſt, and to couple us. 0 
Js. I would fain ſee this meeting. [A/ide. 
Aub. Well, the gods give us joy! 1 EO 


Ian foul.] By foul is meant coy or fue 


foul flut, ſays, naturally enough, 1 am not a ſlut, though, I thank 
the gods, I am foul, i. e. full. She was more likely to thank the 


| gods for a belly- full, than for her being coy or frowning, 


 Tenawurrr, 


In confirmation of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, it may be ob- 


ſerved, that in the ſong at the end of Love's Labour's Loft, inftead 


| of —* and ways be Faul, we have in the firſt quarto, 1598, 
- and ways be fall.” In that and other of our author's plays 


many words ſeem to have been ſpelled by the ear. MaLone, 


Audrey ſays, ſte is not fair, i. e. handſome, and therefore prays 
the gods to make her honeſt, The Clown tells her that to caſt 
bonefly away upon a foul ſlut, (i. e. an ill favoured dirty creature) 


is to put meat in an unclean diſh. She replies, ſhe is no ut (no 


dirty drab) though in her great ſimplicity, ſhe thanks the gods for 
her foxulre/s (homelyneſs) i. e. for being as ſhe is. Well, (adds 
be) praiſed be the gods for thy foulne/s, fluttiſhneſs may come here- 


after. RiTsoN. 


I think that, by foul, Audrey means, not fair, or what we call 
| homely, Audrey is neither coy or ill-humoured; but ſhe thanks 


God for her homelineſs, as it rendered her leſs expoſed to tempta- 


tion. So, in the next ſcene but one, Roſalind ſays to Phebe= 


* Foul is moſt foul, being faul, to be a ſcoffer,” 


2 2 5 SIE | ANMER, 
1 rather believe Foul to be put for the ruſtick pronunciation of 
full. Audrey, ſuppoſing the Clown to have ſpoken of her as a 


M. Masox. 
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none of his own getting. Horns? Even ſo 
Poor men alone No, no; the nobleſt deer hath 

them as huge as the raſcal. Is the ſingle man there- 
fore bleſſed? No: as a wall'd town is more worthier 

than a village, ſo is the forehead of a married man 


the art of fencing, Thus, in Hamlet: 
a maſterly report, for arts and exerciſe in your defence.” STEEVENS. 


company, to ſay evening prayer,” 


16 AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a 


fearful heart, ſtagger in this attempt; for here we 


have no temple but the wood, no aſſembly but 


 horn-beaſts. But what though?* Courage! As 
| horns are odious, they are neceſſary. It is ſaid, — 

Many a man knows no end of his goods: right; 
many a man has good horns, and knows no end of 


them. Well, that is the dowry of his wife; *tis 


more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor: 


and by how much defence? is better than no ſkill, 
by ſo much is a horn more precious than to want. 


Q 


8 6 


Enter Sir OLIVER Mar-TtxT. 


Here comes fir Oliver: *—Sir Oliver Mar-text, you 


are well met: Will you deſpatch us here under this 


tree, or ſhall we go with you to your chapel? 


— though ?] What then? Jon uso. . 
9 — defence—] Defence, as here oppoſed to * no ſkill,” ſignifies | 
and gave you ſuch 


Ar Oliver:] He that has taken his firſt degree at the 


_ univerſity, is in the academical ſtyle called Dominus, and in com- 
mon language was heretofore termed Sir. This was not always a 
word of contempt; the graduates aſſumed it in their own writings ; 
ſo Treviſa the hiſtorian writes himſelf $yr John de Treviſa. 


1 | Joh ns0VN, 
We find the ſame title beſtowed on many divines in our old 


comedies. So, in Wily Beguiled: 


Sir Fohn cannot tend to it at evening prayer; for there 
comes a * of players to town on Sunday in the afternoon, 
and Sir Jobn is fo good a fellow, that I know he Il ſcarce leave their 


vil give 32 


ing, be married under a bu 
you to church, and have a good prieſt that can tell 


7 15 Barrington's Hiftory of the 


AS YOU LIKE IT. roy 
SR on Is there none here to give the woman? ? 


Toucn. I will not take her on gift of any man. 
$18 OI. Truly, ſhe muſt be ra or the mar- 


* is not lawful. 


covering binſelf.] Proceed, Picked 


Tovch. Good « even, good maſter What ye call: 


How do you, ſir? Vou are very well met: God'ild 


you * for your laſt company: I am very glad to fee 


you: Even a toy in hand RR fir . Nay; pray, be 


cover'd. 
JA. Will you be married, motley? 


Touch. As the ox hath his bow,“ fir, the horſe his 
curb, and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his 


deſires; and as 3 bill, ſo wedlock you be 
nibbling. 


Fag. And will you, | being 911 * your breed- | 
ike a beggar? Get 


you what marriage is: this fellow will but) Join you : 


Als, * We'll all go to 4 to ether, — ſo hers Sir vol 
a labour. See notes on The Merry Wives of Windfor, Act I. ſc. i. 
| STEEVENS, 

Degrees were at this time conſidered as the higheſt dignities; 


and it may not be improper to obſerve, that a clergyman, who 


hath not been educated at the Univerſities, is ſtill diſtinguiſhed in 


ſome parts of North Wales, by the appellation of Sir John, —_ 


William, &. Hence the Sir Hugh Evans of Shakſpeare is not a 


Welſh knight who hath taken orders, but only a Welſh cler 


man without any regular de wm from either of the Univerſities, 
Guedir Family, Nichols. | 


God'ild yon -] i. e. God yield your God ware you. 


5 in Antony and Cleopatra: 


* And the gods yield you for 7 
= notes on Macbeth, Act I. ſc. vi. STEEVENS. 


his bow, ] i. e. his yoke. The ancient yoke in form 1 re- 


| ſembled a'bow. See note on The Merry Wives of Windfor, Act V. 5 
Vol. III. p. 493. STEVENS. | 
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together as they | join een then one of you will 


Prove a ſhrunk e and, like green e warp, 
* 


Touch. I am not in the mind but 1 were better | 


to be married of him than of another: for he is not 
like to marry me well; and not being well married, 

It will be a good excuſe for me hereafter to leave 

my 'wite.. [ Afide. 


Je. Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 
Touch. Come, ſweet Audrey; 


We muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry. 


Farewell, good maſter Oliver! 


Not ſweet Oliver, 
O O brave Oliver,“ 
| Leave me not behi' thee; 
But—Wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 1 
1 will not to wedding wi” thee. 


[Exeunt Jaques, Tovcnsrone, and Avpgey. 


Six OL. Tis no matter; neꝰ er a fantaſtical knave 5 


of them all ſhall flout 1 me out of my MIO! Exil. 


3 Net—O e Oberer, 3 
2 e Wy Some words of a an old ballad. 


|  WaRBURTON., © 
Of this ſpeech as it now appears, I can make nothing, and think 
nothing can be made. In the ſame breath he calls his miſtreſs 


to be married, and ſends away the man that ſhould marry them. 
Dr. Warburton has very happily obſerved, that O /aveet Oliver 


is a quotation from an old ſong; I believe there are two quo- 
tations put in oppoſition to each other. For wind I read wend, 
the old word for go. Perhaps the whole paſſage may be regulated 
thus: | 


Clo. I am not in the mind, but it avere better for me to be married 


of him than of another, for be is mot like to marry me well, and not 


being well married, it auill be à good excuſe for me hereafter to leave 


my Wife, —Come, ſaveet Andrey ; z we * be married, or aue LO 
live in bawary. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


SCENE. w. 


7 be ame. Before a Cottage. a 
Enier RosaT vp and CzL1a, 


oo Never 4 to me, I will weep. 


C.. Do, I pr 'ythee; but yet have the grace to 
| configer, that tears do not dente 8 


* 


aq. Go thes abb me, and let me e counſel 1 be y whiſper. | 
| Clo. Farewel, good fir Oliver, not O ſweet Oliver, O heave 
Oliver, leave me not bekind thee, but . 
Mend away, 
Begone, I fay, 
I dull not to wedding with thee 3 EL 
Of this conjecture the reader may take as much as ſhall appear | 
neceſſary to the ſenſe, or conducive to the humour. I have received 
all but the additional words, The ſong ſeems to be complete with- | 
out them. JoHNsON. | 


The Clown diſmiſſes fir Oliver only becauſe Jaques had alarmed 
| his pride, and raiſed his doubts, concerning the validity of a mar- 
riage ſolemnized by one who appears only in the character of an 
itinerant preacher. He intends afterwards to. have recourſe to 
ſome other of more dignity in the ſame profeſſion, Dr. Johnſon's 

opinion, that the latter pu of the Clown's ſpeech is only a re- 
Petition from ſome other allad, or 7 a 22 part of the 
ſame, is, I believe, juſt. 
O brave Oliver, leave me not behind you, is a quotation at the 
beginning of one of N. Breton's Letters, in his mag, ot. I 600, 
| TEEVENS, 


That Touchſtone is OE TRL" by the counſel of Jaques, may be 


inferred from the ſubſequent dialogue between the former and Au- 
drey, AR V. ſc. i: 


'T auch, We ſhall find a time, Audrey ; patience, gentle 3 85 


Aud. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all the old gentleman 
ſaying. MaLone. 


O feeet Oliver. The epithet of feveet ſeems to have been pecu- 
larly appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he was originally 
obliged to the old fong before us. No more of 1 it, however, than E 
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Ros. But have I not cauſe to weep? 


Cer. As good cauſe as one would deſire; there- 
fore weep. 


Ros. His very hair is of the diſſembling colour. 


Cl. Something browner than Judas's: * marry, 
: his kiſſes are Judas oN children. n 


theſe two lines 1 as yet been pepluced, 55 Ben Jonſon 8 
Underwood : 


« All the ned Rolands and beer Olivers.“ 
And, in Every man in his Humour, p· 88,1 is the ſame alluſion: 
Do not ſtink, be et Oliver.” TyxwarirtrT. | 
| In the books of the Stationers' Company, nt ad I 584 was 
| entered by Richard Jones, the ballad of, | 
| « O faveete Olywer 
Leave me not behinde thee.” 
Again, The anſwere of O /ayeete Olywer,” 
Again, in 1586: * O ſaveete 9 altered to the Scriptures.” 
: STEEVENS. 
lo often find a part of this fs ewplicd to Cromwell. In a paper 
called, A Man in the Moon, di covering a World of Knavery under 
the Sun, © the juncto will go near to give us the bagge, if O brave 
Oliver come not ſuddenly to relieve them.“ The 1 alluſion is 
met with in Cleveland. Wind away, and wind off are ſtill uſed 
provincially : and, I believe, nothing but the provincial pronuncia- : 
tion is wanting to join the parts —— J read: 


| Nat—O feet Oliver! 
O brave Oliver! 
Leave me not behi' thee —— 
| Bui. uind away, © 
Begone, I jay, 


1 avill not to wedding wr thee. nn 


To produce the neceſſary rhyme, and conform to the pronun- 
ciation of Shakſpeare” s native county, I have followed Dr. armer's 
direction. 
Mind is uſed for wendin Char and Pompey, 1607: 
«c Hude we then, Antony, with this royal queen.” _ 
| STEEVENS. | 
6 1 browner than Judas's:] See Mr. Tollet's note and 
mine, on a paſſage in the fourth ſcene of the firſt Act of The Merry 
Wiwes of er, from both which 1 it . chat . was con- 


AS YOU. LIKE IT. 
Ros. I'faith, his hair is of a good colour.” 
Cl. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever 
the only colour. Ot ok, CL e 
Ros. And his kiſſing is as full of ſanctity as the 
touch of holy bread. z : Og 
Cer. He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of 
Diana: ? a nun of winter's ſiſterhood * kiſſes not more 
_ religiouſly; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. _ 


ſtantly repreſented in ancient painting or tapeſtry, with red hair 
and beard, _ VVV | Oe. 
So, in The Inſatiate Counteſs, 161 ; Jever thought by his 
md beard he would prove a Judas. STEEVEVW S. 

1 ['faith, his hair is of a good colour.) There is much of nature 
in this petty perverſeneſs of Roſalind; ſhe finds faults in her lover, 
in hope to be contradicted, and when Celia in ſportive malice too 


readily ſeconds her accuſations, ſhe contradiRs herſelf rather than 


ſuffer her favourite to want a vindication. JoHnsoN. 


8 _—— as the touch of holy bread, ] We ſhould read beard, that is, 
as the kiſs of an holy ſaint or hermit, called the 4% of charity. 
This makes the compariſon juſt and decent; the other impious and 
abſurd. WaR BUR roùnmn. Ft 8 
9 — 2 pair of caſt lips Diana] i. e. a pair left off by Diana. 

5 VVT  THreopaLD, 
„n of winter's ſiſterhood —] This is finely expreſſed. 
But Mr. Theobald ſays, the words give him no ideas. And it is 
certain, that words will never give men what nature has denied 
them. However, to mend the matter, he ſubſtitutes Winifred's 
fifterhodd. And after ſo happy a thought, it was to no purpoſe to 
tell him there was no religious order of that denomination, 'The 
plain truth is, Shakſpeare meant ar * ar | fifterhoad, which had 
devoted itſelf to chaſtity, For as thoſe who were of the ſiſterhood 
of the ſpring, were the votaries of Venus; thoſe of ſummer, the 
votaries of Ceres; thoſe of autumn of Pomona: ſo theſe of the 


ſiſterhood of winter were the votaries of Diana; called, of winter, 


| becauſe that quarter is not, like the other three, productive of fruit 
or increaſe. On this account it 1s, that when the poet ſpeaks of 
what is moſt poor, he inſtances it in winter, in theſe fine lines of 
Othello: | | EINE 5 | 
| Rut riches fineleſs is as poor as awinter 


* To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor.“ 


12 AS YOU LIKE II. 

Ros. But why did he ſwear he would come this 
morning, and comes not? 
Cel. Nay certainly, there is no truth i in him. 


- Ros. Do you think ſo? 
Cer. Yes: I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a 


horſe-ſtealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think 
him as concave as a cover'd goblet,* or a worm- | 


eaten nut. | 
Ros. Not true in lover : 


Cr. Yes, when he is in; but, I think he i is not 5 


in. 


Was. 


Cer. Was is not is: beſides, as oath of a lover 
is no ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they are 
both the confirmers of falſe reckonings : He attends 


1 here 1 in the foreſt on the duke your father. 


The other: property of winter that made TR term them of its 


ſiſterhood, is its coldneſs. So, in The Midſummer Night's Dream: 
= Jo be a. barren fifter all your life, 

. Chanting faint hymns to the co/d fraitle % moon.” 

5 WARBURTON, 
8 is certainly no need of Theobald's $' conjecture, as Dr. 


: Warburon has moſt effectually ſupported the old reading. In one 


: circumſtance, however, he is miſtaken. The Golden 


ccc, &c. gives a full account of S/. Winifred and her Gertood 
| Edit. by Wynkyn de Morde, 1527. STEEVE NVS. 


- as concave as a cover'd goblet,] Why a cover d? Becauſe 


i 
a goblet is never kept cover d but when empty. Shakſpeare never 
throws out his n ae at random. WARBURTON. 


| Warburton aſks, «© Why a cover'd goblet and anſwers, * Be- 


cauſe a goblet is never covered but when empty. If that be the 


caſe, the cover is of little uſe; for when empty, it may as well be 
- uncovered. But it is the idea of hollow neſs, not that of emptineſs, 
that Shakſpeare wiſhes to convey ; and a goblet is more completely 
hollow when e than when 1 it is not. M. e We 


Nos You have heard him ſwear downright, he 


\ 4 
4 


| tilter: 


tilter, that had broke his faves foul before his miſtreſs.” 


ae Bo. als, Ä 
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Ros. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much 
queſtion* with him: He aſked me, of what pa- 


rentage I was; I told him, of as good as he; ſo he 


laugh'd, and let me go. But what talk we of fa- 


thers, when there is ſuch a man as Orlando? 
Ctr. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave 


verſes, ſpeaks brave words, ſwears brave oaths, and 


breaks them bravely, quite traverſe, athwart * the 


4 —— much queſtion—] i. e. converſation, So, in The Mer- 
chant of Free. Eun nn | 5 25k 
| « You may as well uſe gueftion with the wolf. STzEtvENs, 

5 —grite traverſe, athwart, &c.] An unexperienced lover is 
here compared to a puny tilter, to whom it was a diſgrace to have 
his lance broken acroſs, as it was a mark either of want of courage 
or addreſs. This happened when the horſe flew on one fide, in 
the career: and hence, I ſuppoſe, aroſe the jocular proverbial 
po of ſpurring the horſe 2 on one fide. Now as breaking the 


lance againſt his adverſary's breaſt, in a direct line, was honourable, 
ſo the breaking it acry/5 againſt his breaſt was, for the reaſon above, 
diſnonourable: hence it is, that Sidney, in his Arcadia, ſpeaking 
of the mock-combat of Clinias and Dameias ſays, © The wind 
tool ſuch hold of his ftaff that it eroſt quite over his breaſt,” &c.— 
And to break acroſs was the uſual phraſe, as appears from ſome 


wretched verſes of the ſame author, ſpeaking of an unſkilful 
« Methought ſome ſtaves he miſt: if ſo, not much amiſs : 
« For when he moſt did hit, he ever yet did miſs. 

„One ſaid he brake acreſt, full well it ſo might be,“ &c. | 
This is the alluſion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, affecting 
the faſhion, (for brave is here uſed, as in other places, for faſhion- 
able, ) is repreſented either a/#i/fu/ in courtſhip, or timorous. The 
lover's meeting or appointment correſponds to the tilter's career; 
and as the one breaks ſtaves, the other breaks oaths. The buſineſs 
is only meeting fairly, and doing both with addreſs: and tis for 
the want of this, that Orlando is blamed. WarBurToN, 


So, in Northward Hee, 1607: © —— melancholick like a . 


panes STEEVENS, 

A puny filter, that breaks his flaff like a noble gooſe :] Sig Thomas 
Hanmer altered this to a /e-quill'd * t no one ſeems to 
have regarded the alteration. Certainly agſe-guill'd is an epithet 
likely to be corrupted : it gives the image wanted, and may in a 


N 


— 222. —ͤ — — : 


DER SES AUC HAN REI A On eg a ate hos 
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heart of his lover; as a puny tilter, that ſpurs his 


horſe but on one ſide, breaks his ſtaff like a noble 


gooſe: but all's brave, that youth mounts, , and folly 


guides : Who comes here? 


Enter Cokiv. 


A Con. Miſtreſs, and maſter, you have oft angulecd 
| After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love; 


Who you ſaw ſittin ng by me on the turf, 
Praiſing the proud diſdainful ſhepherdeſs 


That was his miſtreſs. 


bo EE and what of him? 
Cor. If you will ſee a pageant truly play'd, 


| Between the pale complexion of true love 


And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, 


_ Go hence a little, and I ſhall e 106, 
5 If you will mark 1 it. 


Ros. 1 O, come, let us remove; | 


The ſight of lovers feedeth thoſe in love :— 
Bring us unto this ſight, and you ſhall ſay 
f II prove a buſy actor 1 in their TOP Ereun. | 


1 b meaſure be ſupported Tg a quotation 7 WR Turberville's 


Falconrie: * Take with you a drucke, and flip one of her wing 


feathers, and having thruſt it through her nares, throw her out 
unto your hawke.” FARMER. | 


Again, in Philafter, by 13 Fletcher : 
«« He ſhall for this time only be ſeel'd up 
With a feather through his noſe, that he may only 


See heaven,” &c. 


Again, in the Booke of Hawkyng, Huntyng, and Fiſhing, &c. bl. |. 
no date: ** and with a pen put it in the haukes nares Once ot 


twice, Ke. STEEVENS. 
$ 


his lover ;] i. e. of his mie. See vol IV. p. 211, 
vote 3. | Jaons, | 
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Another part of the Poreft 


Enter Silvius and Pape. 


Site Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not, 


Phebe: 


A Gay, that you love me not ; but ſay not ſo 
In bitterneſs: The common executioner, | 
Whoſe heart the accuſtom d fight of death makes | 


hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 


But firſt begs pardon; Will you ſterner de 


Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops?“ 


b —— Will y ou 1 be 


Than he that dic and and lives by bonds 3 5 This is ſpoken 


of the executioner. He /ives indeed by bloody drops, if you will : 


but how does he die by bloody drops ? The poet muſt N 


have wrote: 


- that deals ad 1 Kc. 


i. e. that gets his bread by, and makes a trade of ennting off heads: 


but the Oxford editor makes it plainer. He reads: 
Than he that lives and thrives by budy dropt. 


the wrong word, and ſhould rather read : 
an he that dies his lips by bloody drops ? 


Will you ſpeak with more ſternneſs than the executioner, whoſe | 


lips are uſed to be ſprinkled with blood? The mention of drops 
implies ſome part that muſt be ſprinkled rather than "pps 

OHNSON, 

I am afraid our bard is at his quibbles again, To die, means 


as well 4 dip a thing in a colour foreign to its own, as to expire. In 


this ſenſe, contemptible as it is, the executioner may be ſaid to die 


as well as live by bloody drops. er 6 is fond of * 


theſe terms to eac other. 


12 


Wanzuxrox. 

Kier Dr. Warburton's emendation, except that the word deals, 
wants its proper conſtruction, or that of Sir Tho. Hanmer, may 
| ſerve the purpoſe ; but I believe they have fixed corruption au 


* 3 
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Enter RosALIND, CELIA, and CORIN, at a diſtance. 


Pas. I would not be thy executioner ; 


I fly thee, for I wound. not injure thee. 


In King Job is a ly: on words not unlike this: 
all with purple hands | 
* Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter of their foes.” 


He that dyed ſo oft in ſport, = 
*« Dyed at laſt, no colour for't.” 
So, Heywood, in his Epigrams, 1562: 
| Is thy huſband a gyer, woman ? inch.” 
« Had he no colour to dye thee on but black ? 
„ Dieth he oft? yea too oft when cuſtomers call; 
. * But I would have him one day die once for all. | 
„Were he gone, dyer never more would I wed, 
Dyer be ever dying, but never dead,” 


- Again, Puttenham, in his Arr of Poetry, 1589: 


We onee ſpotted upon a country fellow, who came to run for 


the beſt 1 and was * his occupation a ver, and had very big 


ſwelling le 
2 le i is but 581 to run a courſe, 
_ «*« Whoſe ſhanks are bigger than his thigh ; 
« Yet is his luck a little worſe 
«© That often dyes before he die.” 


* Where ye ſee the words courſe and die uſed in n divers ſenſes, one 
giving the rebound to the other.” SrREEVENS. 


J. Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed about 
61 I, has the ſame conceit, and uſes almoſt our authour's words: 


Or A eROUD LYING Dy8R. 


Turbine, the dyer, ſtalks before his dore, 
« Like Cæſar, that by dying oft did thrive; 
And though the beggar be as proud as poore, 
yet (like the mortifide) he dyes to live,” 
Again, On the ſame : | 
« Who lives well, dies well :—not by and by; 3 
«« For this man lrves proudly, yet well doth die.“ MaLoxt, 


He that lives and dies, i. e. he who to the very end of his life 
continues a common executioner. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the 
fifth Act of this play, /ive and die a ſhepherd.“ ToLLeTt. 


To die and live by a thing is to be conſtant to it, to perſevere in 


Camden has preſerved an epitaph on a dyer, which has the ſhin 
25 wrn 3 : | 


2 


or 


ut 


iſe 
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Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye: 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable,” - 

That eyes, —that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies,— 


Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers | 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill 


thee; 


Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why now fall down; 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 


Now ſhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee: 


Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 


Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh,* 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure? 


Ihy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force 1 in eyes 
That can do hurt, 


Th Ea dear Phebe, 
If ever, ( as hat. ever may be near,) 


it to the end. Lives therefore does not fi onify is 3 but 
the two verbs taken together mean, vhs is all his life converſant with 
bloody drops. MusSGRAVE. 


7 'Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable,] Sare for farely. Dover, 


5 lean but upon a ruſb,] But, which is not in the old copy, 
was added for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond 


| folio. MaLons. 


9 The cicatrice and capable e Cirarric⸗ is here not 
very properly uſed; it is the ſcar of a wound, e . 
hollow mart. JohxsOx. | 


| Capable, I believe, means . Our author fins 
uſes the word for intelligent; (See a note on Hamlet, — 

* His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 

«© Would make them _ Re 
hence, with his uſual licence, or intelligible, and then for berech. 5 
Hole, Maroxx. 
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You meet in forme freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible | 
That love's keen arrows make. 


Put. But, till that time, 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes, 
Alfflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; 

As, till that time, I ſhall not pity the. ; 

Kos. And why, I pray you? 3 Who 

might be your mother, 5 
That you inſult, exult, and all at once,“ 
Over the wretched? What nga you have more 
beauty, 


— — power of of fancy, Fancy | is here uſed for le, as before 
| in rh Midſummer Night's Dream. Jonnson. 5 


Who might be your mother,] It is common for the 8 
| 1 expreſs cruelty by ſaying, of thoſe who commit it, that they 
were born of rocks, or ſuckled by tigreſſes. Jon nsoN. 


4 That you inſult, exult, and all at once,] If the ſpeaker in- 
tended to accuſe the perſon ſpoken to __ for inſulting and ex- 
ulting; then, inſtead of—a/l at once, it ought to have been, both 
at once, But by examining the crime of te perſon accuſed, we 
ſhall diſcover that the line is to be read thus; | 
| That you inſult, exult, and rail at once, 5 
For theſe three things Phebe was —_ of. But the Oxſord editor 


improves it, and, for rail at once, reads domineer, WARBURTON, 


1 5 no need of emendation. The ſpeaker may mean thus: 
ight be your mother, that you inſult , exult, and that too all in 
4 e ? Such is perhaps the meaning of all at ance. STEEVENS. 


W hat though you have more beauty,] The old copy reads: 
- What though you hade no beauty. STEEVENS. 


Thou 4 all the printed copies agree in this reading, it is very accu- 
rately obſerved to me by an ingenious unknown correſpondent, who 
ſigns himſelf L. H. (and to whom I can only here make my acknow- - 
ledgement) that the negative ought to be left out. 'THeoOBALD. 


That 0 is a miſprint, appears clearly from the paſſage in Lodge's 
Rqaſalynde, which Shakſpeare has here imitated : © Sometimes have 1 
ſeen high diſdaine turned to hot deſires. —Becauſe thou art beautiful, 
be not ſo coy ; as there is nothing more faire, ſo there is nothing 
more fading. Mr. Theobald corrected the error, by expunging 
the word wo; in which he was copied by the | arg editors; 


1 
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(As, by my faith, I ſee no. more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs? 


I ſee no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Ol nature's fale-work:*—Od's my little life! 


but omiſſion (as I have often obſerved) is of all the modes of 
_ emendation the moſt exceptionable, No was, I believe, a miſprint 
for mo, a word often uſed by our author and his contemporaries for 
more. So, in a former ſcene in this play: I pray you, mar no 


Much ado about Nothing: © Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo.” 


Many other inſtances might be added. The word is found in 


Mo matter, for No matter. This correction being leſs violent than 


Cleopatra we meet with a paſſage conſtructed nearly in the ſame 
=o OS OO „ cg e I TFT) 
| Fay, this becomes him, 


„ Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh,) yet,” &c. 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : ae 5 
«« But ſay that he or we, (as neither have,) 

« Receiv'd that ſum, &c, 1G 


(uA. his compoſure muſt be rare indeed | 


** I force not of ſuch fooleries; but if I have any ſkill in ſoot 


change copie from a duke to a king.“ MaLone. 


of more, I have adopted Mr. Malone's conjecture, without his 
manner of ſpelling the word in queſtion, If g were right, how 


; ſpeech? SrREVENS. | | 6 5 
/ nature ſale-work: ] Thoſe works that nature makes up 
careleſsly and without exactneſs. The alluſion is to the practice 


which is made up for chance-cuſtomers, or to ſell in quantities 
to retailers, which is called /ale-awork, WARBURTON, | 1 


5 FER 


Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 


mo of my verſes with —_—y them ill-favour dly.“ Again, in 
Again, in The Tempeſt : ** Mo widows of this buſineſs making — 


almoſt every book of that age. As n9 is here printed inſtead of 
mo, fo in Romeo and Fuliet, Act V. we find in the folio, 1623, 


Mr. Theobald's, I have inſerted it in the text, ** What though I 
ſhould allow you had more beauty than he, (ſays Roſalind,) though 
by my faith,” &c. (for ſuch is the force of As in the next line) 

„ muſt you therefore treat him with diſdain?” In Antony and 


Again, more appoſitely, in Camden's Remaines, p. 190, edit. * | 
ſaying (as in ſooth I have zone) it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall _ 


As mo (unleſs rhyme demands it) is but an indolent abbreviation 


happens it that more ſhould occur twice afterwards in the ſame 


of mechanicks, whoſe work beſpoke is more elaborate than that 


* — — — n 2 
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ſhe'l 


I think, ſhe means to tangle my eyes too :— 
No, Faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 


Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 


Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, a 


That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip.— 


You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 


Than ſhe a woman: Tis ſuch fools as you, 


That make the world full of ill-favour'd children: 


Tiis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 


And out of you the ſees herſelf more proper, 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her.— 


But, miſtreſs, know yourſelf; down on your ben 


And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love: 


For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, — 


Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: = 
Cry the man mercy ; love him; take his offer; 


Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer.* 


So, take her to thee, ſhepherd ;—fare you well. 


Pn! x. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together; 
T had rather hear you chide, than this 3 | 


Ros. He's fallen in love with her foulneſs,” and 
Fall in love with my anger: If it be ſo, as faſt 

as ſhe anſwers thee with frowning looks, I'll ſauce 

her with bitter words. Why look you ſo upon me? 
| Pig. For no ill will I bear you. 


| Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 


For I am falſer than vows made in wine: 


Beſides, I like you not: If you will KNOW my houſe, 


7 That can entame my foiris to your 3 ] So, in Much ado 
about Nothi | 


in | 
1 ae my wild heart to thy loving hand.“ rns 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer.] The ſenſe is, The ugly 


| fret 1 ugly, when, though ugly, they are ſcaſferr. Joh xsox. 


9 with her foulneſs,] So, Sir Tho. Hanmer ; the other 
editions ur foulneſs. Joh xsoN. 


T, 


: 
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'Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by :— 
Will you go, ſiſter? Shepherd, ply "oi hard :— 
Come, ſiſter :—Shepherdeſs, look on him better, 


And be not proud: though all the world could ſee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in ſight as he.“ 


Come, to our flock. 
[ Exeunt RosaLIND, Carla, and Cokix. 


Pnk. Dead ſhe pherd! now I find thy ſaw of might; 
Who ever lov' d, Ns lov'd not at Jirff 5 gbt « . 


SIL. Sweet Phebe,— 1 3 


Pu. : Hal what fay'ſt thou, Silvius? 
SI. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Paz. Why, I am forry for thee, gentle Silvius. 
$11. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be: 


If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 


By giving love, your ſorrow ana my grief 
Were both extermin' d. 


3 all the world al "3 | 


N * could be fo abus'd in fight as he.] Though all mankind | 
could look on you, none could be ſo deceived as to * vou 


beautiful but he. Jounson. | 
3 Dead ſhepherd! now I find thy ſaw 5 + mig 573 


Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt fight ?] The ſecond . 


of theſe lines is from Marlowe s Hero and Leander, 1637, lig. B by 


where it ſtands thus: 
Where both deliberate, the love i is light: | 
«« Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firft fight = 


This line is likewiſe quoted in Belwidere, or _ Garden of the 
Mues, 1610, p. 29, an and 

p- 261. SrEEVEXS. 

This poem of Marlowe's was fo popular, (as: appears from many 
of the contemporary writers,) that a quotation fro | 
been known at once, at leaſt by the more enlightened part of the 


in Wear s Parnaſſus, proven. in 1 600, 


audience. Our author has again alluded to it in the Tavo Gentlemen 


of erna. The? dead ſhepherd,” Marlowe, was killed in a 


brothel in 1593. Two editions of Hero and Leander, 1 believe, 


had been publiſhed before the year 1600 ; it being entered in the 
Stationers' 3 Sept, 28, 1 2593, ne again in 1597. Maier E. 


m it muſt have 
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Ps: Thou haſt my love; Is not that neighbourly? 
SIL. I would have you. 


„ Ye Why, that were covetouſneſs. 


Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 

And yet it is not, that I bear thee love: 

But ſince that thou canſt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 
1 will endure; and I'll employ thee too: 
But do not look for further recompenſe, 
Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd. 


SI. So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, 
5 And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 

That 1 ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man,- 


That the main harveſt reaps: looſe now and then 


A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'll live upon. 


Punk. Know'ſt thou the youth that ſpoke to me 


ere while? 
Sfr. Not very well, but I have met him oft; ; 


And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, ” 


That the old carlot once was maſter of.“ 


Pn. Think not I love him, though I aſk for him; 


Tis but a peeviſh boy: *—yet he talks well: 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 


When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear, = 


a It i is a pretty Yun not Very: pretty :— 


3 To glean the broken ears after the man 
T hat the main 7 reaps : looſe now and then 
A ſcatter d ſmile, | Perhaps Shakſpeare owed this ima to the 
ſecond chapter of the book of Rath: Let fall ſome 1 
of purpoſe for her, and leave them . ſhe may glean them.“ 


STEEVENS, 


4 That the old let once was 9 of. | i. e. peaſant, from carl 
or churl, probably a word of Shakſpeare' s coinage, Dovce. 


$ - a peeviſh boy :] Peewviſb, in ancient lan uage, ſignifies 
weal, filly. So, in = Richard III: | K | N 
50 When Richmond was à little joe Dope”. STEEV ENS, 


andfuls | 
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1 | But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him: 
He'll make a proper man: The beſt thing in him 


Is his complexion; and faſter than his tongue 


Did make offence, his eye did heal it ll 
He is not tall; yet for his years he's tal 
His leg is but ſo ſo; and yet 'tis well: 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 

A little riper and more luſty red 


Than that mix'd in his cheek; twas juſt the difference 
Betwixt the conſtant red, and mingled damaſx.?ꝰ 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 


1 love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 


I have more cauſe? to hate him than to love him: . 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 


He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 


And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 


1 marvel, why I anſwer'd not again: = _ 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 


= Tl write to him a very taunting letter, 
1 And thou ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius! 2 


IL. Phebe, with all my heart. 


Puk. le write it ſtraight ; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart: 55 


I will be bitter with him, and paſſing ſhort: 
Go with me, Silvius. Py; Lo, 


© 6 He is mat tall; yet for his years he's tall. J The old copy reads: 
He is not very tall, &c. 


Fo or the ſake of metre, I have omitted the uſcleſs adverb—wery, - | 


STEEVENS. 
—— the conſtant red, and mingled danaſt.] Conflant red 
is uni nfo red. Mingled damaſk' | 
by a various direction of the threads, many lighter ſhades 
of the ſame colour are exhibited. STEEVENS. 
I have more cauſe—] I, which ſeems to have been inad- 
rertently omitted in the old copy, was s infarcted by the editor of the 
ſecond ſolio. Maroxx. 


is the filk of that name, in 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
The ſame. | 
Enter RosALINp, CELIA, a6 Jaqyss. 


: Ta: I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better 


7 ee with thee. 


Ros. They ſay, you are a « l ue 
 Fag. I am ſo; I do love it better than laughing. 
Ros. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, are 


| abominable fellows; and betray themſelves to every 
modern cenſure, worſe than drunkards. 


Fag. Why, 'tis good to be ſad and ſay nothing. 
Ros. Why then, tis good to be a poſt. 
JL. I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, 


which is emulation; nor the muſician's, which is 
fantaſtical; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor 
the ſoldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick; nor the lady's, which is nice;* 
nor the lover's, which is all theſe: but it is a me- 


lancholy of mine own, compounded of many ſimples, 


extracted from many objects: and, indeed, the ſundry 


contemplation of my travels, in which my often ru. 


mination wraps me, is a moft humorous ſadneſs.? 


Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have great 


reaſon. to be ſad: 1 fear, you have ſold FOR own 


n be 3 Be, which is wanting in the old 
copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. Maxgont. 


* —— which is nice ;] i. e. filly, trifling. So, in &. Richard III. 
«« But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial. as 


See note on Romeo and Juliet, Act V. ſc. ii: 


9 my often rumination wvraps me, is a moſt humorous ſadneſs. J 
The old copy reads in a moſt, &c. STEEVENS. | 


The old copy has—by often. Corrected by the editor of the ſecond . 


folio. Perhaps we ſhould rather read * and which, by often rumt- 
bs nation, wraps me in a moſt | humorous ſadneſi. Maler P, 
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lands, to ſee other men's; then, to have ſeen much, 


and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 


hands. 1 5 


Fag. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 


Enter ORLANDO, 


Ros. And your experience makes you ſad: I had 
rather have a fool to make me merry, than experi- 


ence to make me ſad; and to travel for it too. 
Ot. Good day, and happineſs, dear Roſalind! 


Jus. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in 
JJ rr ET 

Ros. Farewel, monſieur traveller: Look, you 
liſp, and wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable? all the benefits 
of your own country; be out of love with your na- 
tivity, and almoſt chide God for making you that 
countenance you are; or I will ſcarce think you 
have ſwam in a gondola.*—Why, how now, Or- 
lando! where have you been all this while? Youa 
lover? An you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never 
come in my ſight more. Res One 


ei. 


As this ſpeech concludes with a kenden at once ungrammatical | : 


and obſcure, J have changed a ſingle letter in it; and inſtead of 


% a moſt humorous ſadneſs,” have ventured to read“ is a moſt 
humorous ſadneſs.” Jaques firſt informs Roſalind what his melan- 


choly was not; and naturally concludes by telling her what the 


quality of it is, To obtain a clear meaning, a leſs degree of 

violence cannot be employed. STEEVE VVS. 
9 —— diſable—) i. e. undervalue. So afterwards !—* he di/- 

abled my judgement.” STEEVENS. Oe 85 
, wam in à gondola.) That is, been at Venice, the ſeat 


at that time of all licentiouſneſs, where the young Engliſh gentle- 

men waſted their fortunes, debaſed their morals, 

loſt their religion. | | | : 1 855 
The faſhion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our 


author's time, was conſidered by the wiſer men as one of the prin- 


cipal cauſes of corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cen- 


ſured by Aſcham in his Schoolmaſter, and by Pn Hall in his 
Quo Vadis; and is here, and in other paſſages, ridicu 
ſpeare. Jouns0n. nts wi 


ed by Shak- 


ſometimes 
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Ox. My fair Roſalind, I come within an hour 
of my promiſe. 


Ros. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He that 
will divide a minute into a thouſand parts, and 
break but a part of the thouſandth fox of a minute 
in the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, that 
_ Cupid hathclap'd him o' the Ty but! warrant 
him heart-whole. 05 


Ok. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 


Ros. Nay, an you be ſo tardy, come no more in 
: my ſight; I had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail. 


OR l. Of a ſnail? 


Ros. Ay, of a ſnail; for thou ugh he comes flowly, 
he carries his houſe on his head; a better] jointure, 
I think, than you can make a woman: * Beſides, 


5 he brings his deſtiny with him. 


Ok. What's that? 


Ros. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to 
1 be beholden to your wives for: but he comes armed 
in his fortune, and prevents the ſlander of his wife. 


OI. Virtuei is no horn-maker; and my Roſalind N 
is virtuous. : 


| Ros. And I am n your Roſalind. 


Cx l. It pleaſes him to call you ſo; bur he hath 
a Roſalind of a better leer than vou.“ 


ol —— thes. you can make a woman :] Old copy—you make a 
woman. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. Matone. 


4 . a Roſalind of a better leer than you.] i. e. of a better fea- 
ture, complexion, or colour, than you. So, in P. Holland's 
Pliny, B. XX XI. c. ii. p. 403 : In ſome places there is no other 
thing bred or growing, but brown and duſkiſh, inſomuch as not 
only the cattel is all of that lere, but alſo the corn on the ground,” - 
xc. The word ſeems to be derived from the Saxon Hleare, 
facies, frons, vultus. So it is uſed in Titus Andronicus, Act IV. ſc. ii: 
1 e $a Tony lad 1 of — leer.“ Torrzr. 


WFG MES. OP. 


they are out, they will ſpit; an | 
( warn us!*) matter, the cleanlieſt ſhift is to kiſi. 
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Ros. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in- 


a holiday humour, and like enough to conſent :— 


What would you ſay to me now, an I were your | 
very very Roſalind? 


Ok. I would kiſs, before I ſpoke. 
| Ros. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt; and when 


you were gravell'd for lack of matter, you might 


take occaſion to kiſs. Very N when 
or lovers, lacking 


Ox l. How if the kiſs be denied? 


| Ros. Then ſhe puts you to entreaty, and there 
begins new matter. 


Ox L. Who could be out, being before his beloved : 
miſtreſs? : 


Nos. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your 
miſtreſs; or I ſhould think my OR ranker than 5 


my wit. 
Ok. What, of my ſuit? 


Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of 
your ſuit. Am not I your Roſalind? | 


OxL. I take ſome jo Joy y to ſay you are, becauſe r 


would be talking of 


Ros. Well, Inherperion, 1 —1 villnothaveyou. . 


In the notes on the 938 Tales of Chaucer, vol. IV. 
p. 320, lere is ſuppoſed to mean ſkin. So, in umb rar MSS. Corr, 


Cal. II. fol. 129: 
« His lady is white as whales bone, 
« Here /ere bryghte to ſe upon, a, 
| « So fair as bloſme on tre.” STrevens. - 


$ (God warn us /)) If this exclamation (which occurs 


| again | in the quarto copies of A Mid ummer Night's Dream) is not 
a corruption of-—** God award us, i. e. defend us, it muſt mean. | 
— ** ſummon us to himſelf.” So, in King Richard III: 


2 And ſent to avary * to his _ FOO | 
pans STaEvE xs. 
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Orr. Then, i in mine own perſon, I die. 


Kos. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world 
is almoſt ſix thouſand years old, and inall this time 
there was not any man died in his own perſon, vide- 
licet, in a love-cauſe. Troilus had his brains daſh'd 
out with a Grecian club; yet he did what he could 
to die before; and he is one of the patterns of love. 


Leander, he would have lived many a fair year, 


though Hero had turn'd nun, if it had not been for 
a hot midſummer night: for, good youth, he went 
but forth to waſh him in the Helleſpont, and, being 
taken with the cramp, was drown'd; and the fooliſh 


chroniclers of that age* found it was—Hero of 


Seſtos. But theſe are all lies; men have died from 


time to time, and \ worms have caten them, but not 


for love. 


"Own; Leonid nite have ay right Roſalind of this: 


mind; for, I proteſt, her frown might Kill me. 


Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly: But 
come, now I will be your Roſalind in a more 


_ coming-on diſpoſition ; and alk me hat you will, 
I will grant it. 


 Oxz. Then "RE me, | Rofalind. 


$ 


mous critick. JOHNSON, 


Mr, Edwards propoſes the FRO 1 and ſup rts it by 
1 in Hamlet : The coroner hath ſat on her, hppa 1. 


riſtian burial.” 1 believe, however, the old copy is right; though 


found 1s undoubtedly uſed in its forenſick ſenſe. MaLoxs. 


I am ſurprized that Sir Thomas Hanmer's juſt and ingenious 
amendment ſhould not be adopted as ſoon as ſuggeſted. he 

alluſion 1s evidently to a coroner's inqueſt, which Rofalind ſuppoſes 
to have ſat upon the body of Leander, who was drowned in croſſ. 


ing the Helleſpont, and * their verdict was, that Hero of Seſtos 


was the cauſe of his death. The word faznd is the legal term on 


ſuch occaſions. We ſay, that a jury found it nel or found it 


r and the verdict 1 is called the * Hy 0 the 3 jury. 


chroniclers of that age —] Sir T. Hanmer 1 . 
coroners, by the advice, as Dr. /arvurcon _ of ſome anony. 25 


Maton. ro 


Cl. Go to: 
this Roſalind? 
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Nos. Yes, faith will I, fridays, and ſaturdays, and 

all. 8 
Ox. And wilt thou have me? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty ſuch. 


KT What ſay'ſt thou? 


Ros. Are you not good? 
_ Oxi. I hope ſo. © 


Ros. Why then, can one deſire too much of a 
good thing Come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, 
and marry us.—Give me your hand, mad — 


What do you ſay, ſiſter? 


OxL. Pray thee, marry us. 
Cir. I cannot ſay the words. 
Ros. You muſt begin, Will you, Ortands, _ 
—Will you, i Orland, have to wife 


Once 4 will 5 

Ros. Ay, but when? 
Ok. Why now; as faſt as ſhe can marry . 
Ros. Then you muſt fay—1 take thee, ROW. 


for wife. 


Ox. I take thee, Roſalind, for wife. 


Ros. I might aſk you for your commiſſion; 
but I do take thee, Orlando, for my huſband: - 
There a girl goes before the prieſt ; 5 and, certainly, 
a woman's thought runs before her actions. 


OD So do all ö they 95 8 ; 


. prief ] The old copy reads— 
© There's a girl,” 25 7 'The emendation in the text copy rea berate | 


to me long ago by Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS, 


You. VI „ 


„ — Sea 


Act III. ſc. iii: 
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Ros. Now tell me, how long you would have her, 


after you have poſſeſs'd her. 


' Ox. For ever, and a day. 


Ros. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Or- 
lando; men are April when they woo, December 


when they wed: maids are May when they are maids, 
but the ſky changes when they are wives. I will 
be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon 


over his hen; more clamorous than a parrot againſt 


rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more giddy 


in my defires than a monkey: I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain,” and I will do 


that when you are diſpos'd to be merry; I will 


laugh like a hyen,” and that when thou art inclined 
to — | 


. 1 will . for nothing, like Dies in 4 fountain, ] The 


| WF ang is to the croſs in Cheapſide; the —_— images with 


which it was ornamented, being defaced, (as we learn from Stowe, 


in 1596, There was chen ſet up, a curious wrought tabernacle 
of gray marble, and in the ſame an alabaſter i image of Diana, and 
water conveyed from the Thames, prilling from her naked bre 
Stowe, in Cheap Ward. 
Statues, and particularly that of Diana, with water conveyed 
through chem to give them the appearance of „ in figures, were 


anciently a frequent ornament of fountains. So, in The 88 Match, 


6 No could 1 ery c | 
Like any image in a fountain, which 
© Runs lamentations.” 
And again in Roſamond's Ep ile to Henry II. by Drayton : 
Here in the garden, wrought by curious hands, | 
Naked Diaxa in the fountain ſtands.” WHALLIZT. 


I will laugh like a hyen,] The bark of ws byena vi was 


Play ſup; doſed to reſemble a loud laugh. 
e 


So, in ſter's Ducheſs 0 4 Malfy, 1623: 
| Methinks I ſee her laughing. 


Excellent Hyena /” 


Again, in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1594 : 


« You laugh . weep like a crocodile.” 
| STEEVENS. 


NS. 


that? 
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| Ozz.. But will my Roſalind do ſo? 
Ros. By my life, ſhe will do as I do. 


Oz. O, but ſhe is wiſe. 5 
Ros. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do 


this: the wiſer, the waywarder: Make the doors? 


upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the caſe- 


ment; ſhut that, and twill out at the key-hole; 
* ſtop that, will fly with the ſmoke out at the 
chimney. 


Orr. A man that had 2 wife with ſuch a wit, he 


might ſay, —Writ, whither wilt? 


| Ros. Nay, you might keep that check "oy it, t till 


you met your wife s wit going to your neighbour 8 


bed. 
ORL. And what wit could wit have t to excuſe 


Make the 1 Ser} This i is an ; expreſſion uſed i in ſeveral 


WY the midland counties, inſtead of bar the doors. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors : 5 


The doors are made againſt you.” STervaens. 


n, euhither wwilt?] This muſt be ſome alluſion to 2 
ſtory well known at that time, though now perhaps irretrievable. 


Joh xsox. 
This was an exclamation much in uſe, when any one was either 
talking nonſenſe, or uſurping a greater ſhare in converſation than 
juſtly belonged to him. So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602: My 
ſweet, Wit whither Ne thou, * delicate poetical fury, Ke. 
Again, in He 's Royal King, 1637: | 
a « Wit: Ni the wed — to you? Vit — 
7 Whither ewilt thou ' | 
Again, i in the Preface to Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621: | 
| % Wit whither wilt thou? woe is me, . 
FThou haſt brought me to this miſerie.“ 


The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in Taylor the water⸗ 


poet, and ſeems to have been the title of ſome ae perform- 
ance. STEEVENS. 


IfI remember right, tele are the firſt words of an 10 madrigal. 
CR Maroxx. 
K * 
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| Ros. Marry to ſay, ſhe came to ſeek you there. 
You ſhall never take her without her anſwer, unleſs 
you take her without her tongue. O, that woman 
chat cannot make her fault her huſband's occaſion, 
let her never nurſe her child herſelf, for ſhe will 
breed it like a fool. 


Oxi. For theſe two hours Roſalind, I * leave 
thee. CD 
Ros. Alas, dear a Tas lack thee two hours. 


OI. I muſt attend the duke at dinner; by ti two 
o' clock I will be with thee again. 


| Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways; PE knew 
what you would prove; my friends told me as much, 
and I thought no leſs :—that flattering tongue of 
yours won me: —'tis but one caſt away, and ſfo,— 
come, death. Two o'clock is your hour? 


Orr. Ay, ſweet Roſalind. 


Ros. By my troth, and in . earneſt, and ſo 
God mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not 
gangerous, if you break one  Jot of your promile, 


3 You ſhall never take her awithoue ber anſwer,] See Chaucer 3 
Marchaite Tale, ver. 10,138—10,149: | | 
« Ye, fire, quod Proſerpine, and wol ye ſo? 
«« Now by my modre Ceres ſoule I ſwere, 
That I ſhall yeve hire ſuffiſant anſwere, 
% And alle women after for hire fake; 
That though they ben in any gilt ytake, 
« With face bold they ſhul hembcive excuſe, 
And bere hem doun that wolden hem accuſe, 
«« For lack of anſwere, non of us ſhall dien. 
* Al had ye ſeen a thing with bothe youre eyen, 
Vet ſhul we ſo viſage it hardely, 
% And wepe and ſwere and chiden ſubtilly, 
-:00 "TH ye ſhul ben as lewed as ben gees,” 
xy TYRWHITT, 
5 -; . make her fault hop huſband's occaſion,] That is, repreſent 
her fault as occaſioned by her huſband. Sir T. Ha reads, 
Her huſband s accuſation, Joh NSON. e I 


ITT, 
eſent 


ads, 


pour affection 1n, it runs out, 


R r 


NN 
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or come one minute behind your hour, I will think 
you the moſt pathetical break-promiſe, and the 
moſt hollow loyer, and the moſt unworthy of her 
you call Roſalind, that may be choſen out of the 
groſs band of the unfaithful : therefore beware my 
cenſure, and keep your promiſe. 


Ox. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert 


indeed my Roſalind: So, adieu. 


Ros. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines 5 


all ſuch offenders, and let time try; % Adieu! 


[Exit Oxl Axpo. | 
Cat” You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your 


love-prate: we muſt have your doublet and hoſe _ 
pluck'd over your head, and ſhow the world what 


the bird hath done to her own neſt.” 
| Ros. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little cor, that 


| thou didſt know how many fathom deep I am in 
love! But it cannot be ſounded; my affection hath 
an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 


Cel. Or rather, bottomleſs ; that as faſt as you 


3 will think you the = 1 8 . The 


| ** epithet occurs again in Love's Labour's Loft, and with as little 


apparent meaning: | | 
| | moſt pathetical nit.” STezvans; 
I believe, by pathetical break-promiſe, Roſalind means a lover 
whoſe. Halſchood would moſt 4 Meer his miſtreſs. 
MALONE. 
6 —— time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch ur: , and 


| le time t:] So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 


« And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it.” SrEEVEX«s. 


- to her awn neſt.] So, in Lodge's Roſalynd : And «I 
_ you (quoth Alena) if your own robes were off, what mettal 


are you made of, that you are ſo ſatyricall againſt women? Is it 


not a foule bird defiles her owne neſt ?” STuEVENS, 


LEY 


rr Ae ks er) N 
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Ros. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, 
that was begot of thought,” conceiv'd of ſpleen, 
and born of madnefs ; ; that blind raſcally boy, that 
abuſes every one's eyes, becauſe his own are out, 
let him be judge, how deep I am in love: — I'll tell 
, thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the ſight of Or- 
lando: I'll go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till he come.“ 


Cel. And mu ſleep. e 1 
SCENE Il. 
Another part of the Foreft 
Enter 1 Es and Lords, in the habit of Pareers | 


. Which is he that killa the deer? 


1 Loxp. Sir, it was I. 


"Go. Let's preſent him to the duke; like a Ro- | 
man conqueror; and it would do well to ſet the 
deer's horns upon his head, for a branch of victory ;— 
Have you no ſong, foreſter, for this * e 


2 Lokb. Yes, ſir. 


Jas. Sing it; tis no matter r how it be in tune, 
8 o it make noiſe enough. 1 


— begot of thought, ] i. e. of . so, , in Fuliu | 
cob, 3 


take thought, and die for Czfar,” Srs EVENS. 
8B. 1 72 g⁰ fend a ſhadow, and figh till be come.) So, in 
| Macken: | 
| « Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate Sade, and there 
e Weep our 2 * 20 * STEEVENS, 
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S O NG. 


1. 2 foall he hate. that ill d the deer ® 
2. His leather ſkin, and horns to wear.“ 
I. Then ſing him home: 


| Take thou no fork to wear the horn ;* 1 mall 
It was a creſt ere thou waſt born. je this bur- | 
1. Thy father's father wore it;] den. 
2. And thy father bore it: 
All. The horn, the 2. the Iuſty born, 8 8 
1s 1 not a thing to * to 1 5 Exeunt. 


8 His hather 8 and 1 to wear] Suk ſpeare "IP to eve 
formed this ſong on a hint afforded by the novel which furniihed 
him with the plot of his play. “ What news, Forreſter ? Haſt 
thou wounded ſome deere, and loſt him in the fall? Care not, 
man, for ſo ſmall a loſſe; thy fees was but the /#inne, the ſhoulders, 
and the horns,” Ledge s Refalpnde, or Euphues's Golden Legacie, 
1592. For this quotation the reader is indebted to Mr. Malone. 
So likewiſe in an ancient MS. entitled The Boke of Huntyng, 
that is cleped Mayſter of Game: And as of fees, it is to wite that 
what man that /myte @ dere atte his tree with a dethes role, and he 
by recouered by 2 onne going — he ſhall haue the Ar, &c.“ 
| TEEVENS, 


9 Take the 10 ND 1s nwear the hoon. 5 In King Jobn in two 
parts, 1591, a play which our authour had without doubt atten” 
tively read, we find theſe lines: 
hut let the fooliſh Frenchman take no ſcorn, | 
« If Philip front him with an Engliſh horn.” MaLone, 
To take ſcorn is a phraſe that occurs again in King Henry VI, 
P., I. Ad NV. ſe ir: 
5 tale foul ſeorn, to fawn on him by ſending.” 
| STEEVENG, | 
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SCENE III. 
The Foreſt. 
Enter RosaLIND and CxrIA. ; 


Roa How ſay you now? Is it not paſt two 
0 o'clock? and bers much Orlando!* _ 


Ce... I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled 
brain, he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone 
forth to ſleep: Look, who comes here. | 


Enter S1LVIUS. 
Ott. My errand j is to you, fair youth ; _ 


2 The foregoing RY Wess was introduced only to fill up an 
interval, which is to repreſent two hours. This contraction of 
the time we might impute to poor Roſalind's impatience, but 
that a few minutes after we find Orlando ſending his excuſe. 1 


do not ſee that by any probable diviſion of the acts this * 
can be obviated. Jounson. | 


3 and here much Orlando. #} Thus the old copy. Some 
of the modern editors read, but without the leaſt authority: 
OD I wonder much, Orlando is wot here,  STEEVENS. 


The word much ſhould be explained. It is an expreſſion of 
latitude, and taken in various ſenſes. es, Here's much Orlando—i. e. 

Here is no Orlando, or we may look for him. We have ſtill 
this uſe of it, as when we ſay, ſpeaking of a perſon who we 


ſuſpe& will not keep his appointment, Ay, you will be W_ 
to ſee him there much!” WHALLEY. 


So the vulgar yet ſay, * I ſhall get much by that no doubt,” | 
meaning that they ſhall get nothing. MaLoNnE. 


Here much Orlando is ſpoken ironically on Roſalind perceiving 
that Orlando had failed in his engagement. Hor r WHITE. 


Much, in our author's time, was an expreſſion denoting admira- 
tion. So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Act II. fc. iv: 


What, with two pond on your ſhoulder ? much po. 
Again, in The Taming of the Shrew : 


« *'Tis much Servant, leave me and "TR alone.“ MALONE. 


Much was more frequently uſed to indicate diſdain. See notes 
on the firſt of the two N quoted by Mr, Malone, STEEVIV«. 


vo 


ed 
ne 
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= My gentle Phebe bid me + give "oy this: 


Giving a letter. 


T know not the contents ; but, as i gueſs, 

By the ſtern brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which ſhe did ofe as ſhe was writing of 1 it, 
It bears an angry tenour: pardon me, 
Tam but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. 


Nos. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 


And play the ſwaggerer; bear this, bear all: 


She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 


= CGShecalls me proud; and, that ſhe could not love me 
= Were man as rare as phœnix; Od's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 


Why writes ſhe ſo to me? — Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 


II. No, I proteſt, I nee not the contents; 1 


” Phebe did write it. 


= un. come, you are a fool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 


law her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands; 
She has a huſwife s hand: but that's no matter: 


5 94 — me—] The old copy mts reads—did bid o me. 
| | STEEVENS, | 
s ab herſelf would Partle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer;] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
9 This would make mercy wen and play the tyrant. 
| STEVENS, 
6 Phebe did write it. 
|  Rof. Come, come, you are a fool, —— 
I ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſlone-colour'd hand; 7 As this paſſa now ſtands, the 
metre of the firſt line is imperfect, and the ſenſe of the whole; for 


why ſhould Roſalind dwell fo much upon Phebe's hands, unleſs 


Silvius had ſaid ſomething about * l have no doubt but the 
line originally ran thus : 

: Phebe did awrite it with her own fair hand, 

2 then Raſalind's reply will naturally follow, * May SON, 
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I fay, ſhe never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 


SIE. Sure, it is hers. 


Kos. Why, 'tis a boiſterous and a eryel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian : woman's gentle brain 3 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant-ru rote invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effettt 
Than in their countenance —Will you hear the 
letter? 


Sil. So pleaſe you, for I never heard it yet; 
| Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 


Ros. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes, 


Art thou god to ſhepherd turn'd, [ Reads, 5 
- That a maiden's heart hath burn'd — _ 


: Can a woman rail thus? 
$14. Call you this railing? 


Ros. Why, thy godbead laid apart, 
 Warr'ft thou with a woman's heart 4 


| Did) you ever hear ſuch railing?— 


Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 5 
That could do no vengeance * to me.— 


Meaning me a beaſt, — 


x If the ſcorn of your right eyne : . 
Have power to raiſe ſuch love in mine, 
Allach, in me what ſtrange effect 
Would they work in mild aſpecm?ꝰ 
 Whiles you chid me, I did love; 
mw then might * prayers move? 


3 —— woman's gentle brain—] Old copy enen . Cor- 
rected by Mr. Rowe, MaLons. 5 


K 4 ———_rce— i is uſed for mi iebiefe Jon uson. 
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= He, that brings this love to tee; TEE ' | 
Z Little knows this love in me: 
And by him ſeal up thy mind; | 
Whether that thy youth and kind . 
Mill the faithful offer take 

O me, and all that I can mate; 
Or elſe by him my love deny, 
And they PHY fludy how to die. 


$12. Call you this chiding? 
| Cz. Alas, poor ſhepherd! 


Ros. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity.— — 
Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? — What, to make 
thee an inſtrument, and play falſe ſtrains 1 thee! 
not to be endured Well, go your way to her, (for, 
Iſee, love hath made thee a tame ſnake, )ꝰ and ſay this 
to her That if ſhe love me, I charge her to love 8 
thee: if ſhe will not, I will never have her, unleſs 
thou entreat for her. —If you be a true lover, hence, 
and not a word; for here comes more company. 
. 1 Exit S1LVIUS, 


Euter OL1ves. 


Our. Good-morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you 
know | 


— youth and kind od Kind is the old word for nature, 
JonnsoN, 
So, in n Autony ue C eopatra : 20 vou muſt think this, look you, 
that the worm will do his kind.” STEEVENS. 


nM all that I can make ;] i. e. raiſe as profit from any thing. 
So, in a Meafere for Meaſure : He's in for a commodity of brown 
paper; of which he made five marks ready money. STEEVIX«õ. 


N I fee, love hath made thee a tame ſnake,] This term was, 
in our author's time, frequently uſed to expreſs a poor contempti- 
ble fellow. So, in Sir John Oldcaftle, 1600: * and you, | 
poor /uakes, come ſeldom to a booty.“ | 

Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 

„ reſt ſnake, 


* That feeds 0n fenen, pilchards——” Maxon, | 


neere 13 to a foreſt, where it is lawful for the owner o 
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Where, in the purlieus* of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive-trees? 


Cx. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour 
bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand,” brings you to the Place: 
But at this hour the houſe doth weep elf, 


There's none within. 


OLI. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 


Then I ſhould know you by deſcription; _ 
Such garments, and ſuch years: The boy is Fair, 


Of female favour, and beſtows himſelf 
Like a ripe fifter:* but the woman lot, 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 


The owner of the houſe I did enquire for? 


| Cir. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay, we are. 
Ort. Orlando doth commend him to you both; 


6 e of this foreſt, ] Purlien, ſays Manwood's Tura 5 


en the Fore Laws, C. xx. © Is a certaine territorie of ground ad- 
joyning unto the foreſt, meared and bounded with unmoveable 
marks, meeres, and boundaries : which territories of ground was 


alſo foreſt, and afterwards diſaforeſted againe by the perambu- 


lations made for the ſevering of the new toreſt from the old,” 


| RED. 

| Bullokar, 3 in his Expofitor, 1616, deſcribes a purlien as a om 
the 

round to hunt, if he can diſpend fortie . by the youre, 1 
treeland,” Miro | : 


Left on your right hand,] i. e. paſſing by the * of oziers, 


und en them on your right hand, 8 will — the place. 


ALONE, 

8 _———— beſtows himſelf | | 
Like a ripe fifter :] Of this quaint anten dw is an ex- 

EF in King Henry IV. P. II: © How might we fee Falſtaff 


| beſtow himſel to-night 1 in his true colours?” STEEVENS. 


9 but the woman lew,] But, which is not in the old copy, 
was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the metre. 
I ſuſpe it is not the word omitted, but have nothing better to 
5 MALOnn, 


8 
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And to that PN he calls his Roſalind, — 

se ſends this bloody napkin;* Are you he? 

Kos. I am: What muſt we underſtand by this? 
011. Some of my ſhame; if you will know of me 

What man I am, and how, and why, and WIA 

This handkerchief was ſtain'd. ; a 

E I pray you, tell It. 

bonus. When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 

Ae leſt a promiſe to return again 

Within an hour; and, pacing through the foreſt, 

© Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter mncy,* 
Lo, what befel! he threw his eye aſide, _ 

And, mark, what object did preſent itſelf! | 
Under an oak, 4 whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity," ; 


bur 


13 3 r 5 i. e. a Ray 178 that a pocket 1 
| * handkerchief is ſo called about Sheffield in Yorkſhire. So, in 

A Greene's Newer too Late, 1616: 60 as © can wet one of my new lock- 

1. = ram noptins with weeping.” 


lo. Napem, indeed, ſignifies linen in x general, so, in Decker's Honeft . 
* Whore, 1635: 
5 E 6 pr 'ythee put me into wholeſome napery.” 

= 2 in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: “ Beſides your munition 
. 4 of manchet aapery plates. Naperia, Ital. STEEVENSs., 


2 Within an hour; | We muſt read—avithin tao hours, Jon ns0 Ne 


May not vithin an hour fi gnify within a certain time? 
| TYRWHITT. 
— of feet PP bitter fancy,] i. e. love, which is always 
thus deſcribed by our old poets, as compoſed of contraries. See 
a note on Romeo and Fuliet, Act I. ſe. ii. . 
So, in Lodge's Ro/alynde, 1590: „ have noted the variable 
1 diſpoſition of fancy, —4 ener pleaſure wrapt 10 foweet prejudice.” 
MaLonE. 
4 Under an oak,] The ancient copy rea Under an old oak; 
| but as this epithet hurts the meaſure, without improvement of the 
ſenſe, (for we are told in the ſame line that its © boughs were moſs'd 
with age,” and afterwards, that its top was bald with dry anti. 
| hig, „ I have omitted old, as an unqueſtionable e. 
TEEVENS. 


5 Under an aul, Ke. *. The 1 ſtands thus in Lodge s no- 


ö 
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A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay ſleeping on his back: about his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
| Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
+ The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, VVV 
And with indented glides did ſlip away ; 
Into a buſh: under which buſh's ſhade 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir; for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt, 1 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: 


== ST ee ee EEE 
- 


vel: * Saladyne, wearie with wandring up and downe, and hun- 
gry with long faſting, finding a little cave by the ſide of a thicket, 
eating ſuch fruite as the forreſt did affoord, and contenting him- 
ſelf with ſuch drinke as nature had provided, and thirſt made 
delicate, after his repaſt he fell into a dead ſleepe. As thus he 
lay, a Runge lyon came hunting downe the edge of the grove 
for pray, and eſpying Saladyne, began to ceaze upon him : but 
ſeeing he lay ſtill without any motion, he left to touch him, for 
that lyons hate to pray on dead carkaſſes: and yet defirous to 
have ſome foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to ſee if he 
would ſtirre. While thus Saladyne ſlept ſecure, fortune that was 
careful of her champion, began to ſmile, and brought it ſo to 
paſſe, that Roſader (having ſtricken a deere that but Nohtly hurt 
fled through the thicket) came pacing downe by the grove with a 
boare-ſpeare in his hande in great haſte, he ſpyed where a man 
lay aſleepe, and a lyon faſt by him: amazed at this ſight, as he 
| ſtood gazing, his noſe on the ſodaine bledde, which made him 
conjecture it was ſome friend of his. Whereupon drawing more 
nigh, he might eaſily diſcerge his viſage, and perceived by his 
 phiſnomie that it was his brother Saladyne, which drave Roſader 
into a deepe paſſion, as a man perplexed, &c. But the preſent 
4 time craved no ſuch doubting ambages : for he muſt eyther reſolve 
ö | | do hazard his life for his reliefe, or elſe ſteale away and leave him 
to the crueltie of the lyon. In which doubt hee thus briefly 
debated,” &c., STEEVENS. N 5 | . 


A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry,] So, in Arden Fever. : 


Sam, 1592: 


£2 


— the ſtarven Hioneſs . 
When ſhe is dry-/ackt of her eager young.” STEEVENS: 


h'd 
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This ſeen, Orlando did approach the man, 


And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
Cir. O, I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame 
brother; | 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 


That liv'd 'mongſt men. 
FTF And well he might ſo do, 


For 3 I know he was unnatural. 


Ros. But, to Orlando; — Did he leave him chere, 


* Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 


Ol. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd ſo: : 


But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 


And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 


Made him give battle to the lioneſs, _ 
Who quickly fell before him; in which huctling? 
From miſerable ſlumber 1 awak' d. 


Cl. Are you his brother? ; 
Ros. Was it you he reſcu'd? | 
Cer. Was't you that did ſo oft contrive to kill 

„ ne 


Orr. *Twas I; but "tis not I: 1 do not ſhame 


Jo tell you what I was, fince my converſion 


So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin? — 


6 And he did render bin—] i. e. deſcribe bim. Matonr. 


So, i in Cymbeline : 
| a May drive 1 us to a render Sh we e have liv'd. a | 
| STEEVENS. 


7 in awhich att 5 To hurtle is to move with impe- 
tuoſity and tumult, So, in Julius Cæſar: | 
« A noiſe of battle Hurtled in the air.” | | 

Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1591 : > ie of the 

gangs of _ fellows that Hhurtled and buſtled thither, &c. 

Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, B. I. c. i: 
« All y rtlen forth, and ſhe with princely pace,“ ke. 
Again, B. I. c. viii: 


— Came n in full fierce, and fore d the knight retire.” 
| STERVENS, 


1. 
| „ RJ 7 
* 


. 


N 
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OI. bb gs ; By, 4 by. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt Kindly bath · d, 
As, how I came into that deſert place; *- 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love 
Who led me inſtantly unto his cave, 

There ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon hie arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 


Which all this while had bled; and now he fainted 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. 


Brief, I recover'd him; bound up his wound; 


And, after ſome ſmall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, | 


He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, 

To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
_ Dy'd in this blood; unto the ſhepherd youth 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 


Cir. Why, how now, Ganymede? ſweet Gany- | 


mede? [RosaLinD faints, 
ori. Many will {ſwoon when they do look on 
blood. 


8 7 . 3 1 came into \ that 4 hore Fla ;] I beliere „ line fol. 


lowing this has been loſt, MALON Rr. 


As , in this place, ſignifies—as for inflance, So, in Hamlet: 
« As, ſtars with trains of fire,” Kc. e 
I ſuſpect no omiſſion. STEEVENs. 


9 Dy'd in this blood;)] Thus the old copy. | The editor of the 


ſecond folio changed his blood unneceſſarily to- is blood. Oliver 
points to the handkerchief, when he preſents it; and Roſalind 
could not doubt whoſe blood ĩt was after the account that had been 
before given. MALONE. 


Perhaps the change of this into his, is imputable only to the 
compoſitor, who caſually omitted the 7, Either reading may ſerve; 
and certainly that of the ſecond folio is not the worſt, becauſe it 
prevents the diſguſting repetition of the pronoun this, with which. 
the preſent — is infeſted. Srrvs Ns. 


— — 


the 


rer 


nd 
en 


the 
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Cer. There is more in ĩt eee eee 15 
OI. Look, he recovers. 
Nos. . I would, [ vere at home. 
Cer. We'll lead you thither :— 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm? 


Ori. Be of good cheer, youth Mou a man?— 
You lack a man's heart. 


Ros. I do ſo, I confeſs it. Ah, ſir a body would 3 

think this was well counterfeited: I pray you, tell 

your brother how well L counterfeited. SER 
1 ho!— | 

Ori. This was not counterſeic; there i is too great 

teſtimony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion 

of earneſt. | N 


Ros. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. 


Or.. Well then, take a . heart, and c counter- 
feit to be a man. 


Ros. So I do: bur, 1 faith I ſhould have been a 
woman by right. 


Cx. Come, you look paler and paler; pray you, 
draw homewards :—Good ſir, go with us. 


] Of. That will I, for I muſt bear anſwer back 
| How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. 


Ros. I ſhall deviſe ſomething: But, I pray EY 
commend my counterfeiting to him — Will you go? 
[Exeunt. 


Cate wb; / ] Celia in her firſt fright forgets 
Roſalind s character a diſguiſe, and calls out couſin, then recol- 
lects herſelf, and ſays, Ganymede. JonnsoN. 


Ab, fir, ] The old copy reads—Ah, firra, &c.  Correfted 
by u the editor of the ſecond ol. Maron, 


wy VI. L 
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1 CENE I. 
The fame. 
Enter Tovensroxe and Avvaze, 


7 oc. We mall find a time, Audrey ; patience 
gentle Audrey. 1 

Aub. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all 

the old gentleman' s ſaying. 1 


Touch. A moſt wicked fir Oliver, Audrey, a moſt 
vile Mar-text. But, Audrey, there i is a youth here 
in the foreſt lays claim to you. : 


Ab. Ay, I know who 'tis; he hath no intereſt in 
me in the world: here comes the wat don mean. 


Enter Wir, 


Touch. It! is meat and drink to me to ſee; a ala 
By my troth, we that have good wits, have much 
to anſwer for; we ſhall be flouting; we cannot 
hold. ES 

VIII. Good even, Audrey, 

Aub. God ye good even, William. 

III. And good even to you, ſir. 


Joch. Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy 
head, cover thy head; nay, pr ythee, be cover 
How old are you, friend? | 


ir. Five and twenty, fir. 
 Toucn. A ripe age: Is thy name, William? _ 
iI. William, fir. 


 Toven. A fair name: Waſt born | i 'the foreſt $a 
5 
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Will. Ay, fir, I thank God. 
 Toucn. Thank God; —a good anſwer: Art rich? 
VIII. Faith, fir, fo, ſo. 


Touch. So, fo, is good, very good, very excellent 
good :—and yet It is not; it is but ſo fo. Art thou 


wiſe? 


Witt. Ay, fi I ave a pretty wit. . 
Touch. Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I * now re- 


member a ſaying; The fool doth think be is wiſe, but 


the wiſe man knows himſelf to be a fool. The heathen 
philoſopher, when he had a deſire to eat a grape, 
would open his lips when he put it into his mouth; 
meaning thereby, that grapes were made to eat, and 
lips to open. You do love this maid? * 


Wiztr. I do, fir. 
Fock. Give me your hand: Art thou learned: ? 
Witt. No, fir. 


Touch. Then learn this of me; To han; 4 is to : 


have : For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, 
; "I e of ac up into a glaſs, hs flling : 


4 The 1 a eee when he bed a  defire o to eat a grape, c.] 
This was deſigned as a ſneer on the ſeveral trifling and inſignificant | 
ſayings and actions, recorded of the ancient philoſophers, by the 


writers of their lives, ſuch as Diogenes Laertius, Philoſtratus, | 


Eunapius, &c. as appears from its being introduced by one of their 


auiſe ſayings, WARBURTON, 


A book called The Dies and Sayings of the Phils oophers, was 


: 2 by Caxton in 1477. It was tranſlated out of French into 


liſh by Lord Rivers. From this performance, or ſome re- 
publi — of it, Shakſpeare's knowledge of theſe * 


trifles might be derived. STEEVENS. 


- meaning thereby, that grapes were made to eat, and lips to 
ger, You do love this maid? ] Part of this dialogue ſeems to 


| 1 out of the novel on which the play is formed: Phebe 
2 no 


atice for your pr, and her grapes hang ſo hie, that gaze at 
them you may. but touch them you cannot. MaLons. 


1 
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the one doth empty the other: For all your writers 
do conſent, that ipſe is he; now you are not Ne, 


for I am he. 
Wit. Which he, fir? | 
Touch. He, ſir, that muſt marry this woman: 
Therefore, you clown, abandon,—which is in the 


” vulgar, leave,—the ſociety, which in the booriſh 


is, company,—of this female, — which in the com- 
mon is, — woman, which together i is, abandon the 


ſociety of this female; or, clown thou periſheſt; or, 
to thy better underſtanding, dieſt; to wit, I kill 
thee, make thee away, tranſlate thy life into death, 
thy liberty i into bondage: I will deal in poiſon with 
thee, or in baſtinado, or in ſteel; I will bandy with 
thee in faction; 1 will o'er-run thee with policy; 


I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ware e 


tremble, and depart. 
Aub. Do, good William. 


Witt. God reſt you merry, fir. : = [ Exit, 


Enter Conn. 


Cop. Our matter and miſtreſs ſeek you; come, 
away, away. 


Toucn. Trip, Audrey, rrip, Audrey —1 attend, 


IJ attend. [ Exeunt, 


0 wit, J hill hee, The old copy e or, to wit, I 
kill thee.” I have omitted the impertinent conjunction or, by the 
advice of Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS, 


— wt 2 2 .. 


WI) 
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SCENE Il. 
The ſame. 
Enter OxrAVD⁰ and Orlvxk. 


Ox l. Ist poſſible,s that on ſo little acquaintance 


you ſhould like her? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould 


: tres her? and,” loving, woo? and, wooing, ſhe | 


ſhould grant? And will you perſever to enjoy 1 


her? 


ol. Neither call the giddineſz of it in i queſtion, 
the poverty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſud- 
den wooing, nor her ſudden conſenting; but ſay 
with me, I love Aliena; ſay with her, that ſhe loves 
me; conſent with both, that we may enjoy each 


= other: it ſhall be to your good; for my father's _ 
# houſe, and all the revenue that was old fir Row- 


land's, will I eſtate upon you, and here live and die 2 
a . 


Enter RosaLiND. 0 


e You "Ja my conſent. Let your wedding 
be to-morrow : thither will I invite the duke, and 


Ist pofſible, 90 ee by putting chis queſtion into 
the mouth of Orlando, ſeems to have been aware of the impro- 
| rx which he had been guilty of by deſerting his original. In 
's novel, the elder brother is inſtrumental in ſaving Aliena 
from 1 a band of ruffians, who ** thought to ſteal her away, and to 
give her to the king for a preſent, hoping becauſe the king was 
2 great leacher, by ſuch a gift to purchaſe all their pardons.” 
Without the intervention of this circumſtance, the paſſion of Aliens | 
appears to be very haſty indeed. STEEVENS. 


nor her ſudden conſenting ;] Old co FORE ſudden, Core 
8 "EM Mr. Rowe, MaLons. TY 


3 
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all his contented followers: Go you, * prepare 
Aliena; for, look you, here comes my Roſalind. 


Ros. God ſave you, brother. 
Ol. And you, fair ſiſter.“ 


Ros. O, my dear Orlando, how it grie ves me to 
| ſee thee wear thy heart 1 in a ſcarf. 


Okl. It is my arm. 


EKRsos. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with 
the claws of a lion. 


Ok l. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a [© . 
Kos. Did your brother tell you how I counter- 


feited to een. when he ſhow'd me your handker- 
chief? 


Orr. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 


Ros. O, I know where you are :—Nay, tis true: 


there was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight 


of two rams, and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of—l_ 
came, ſaw, and overcame: For your brother and my 


ſiſter no ſooner met, but they look'd; no ſooner 
look'd, but they lov'd; no ſooner lov'd, but they 


ſigh'd; no ſooner ſigh d, but they aſk'd one another 
the reaſon; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but they 


ſought the remedy: and in theſe degrees have they 


made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, which they will 
climb incontinent, or elſe be incontinent before 


s And v0, air fifter.] 1 know not why Oliver ſhould call Roſa- | 


85 lind ſiſter. He takes her yet to be a man. I ſuppoſe we ſhould 
read. Ind you, and your fair fifler, JoansoON. 


Oliver ſpeaks to her in the character ſhe had aſſumed, of a wo- 


man courted by Orlando his brother. CHAMIER. 
9 never any thing fo ſudden, but the figlit of two rams,” 


So, in Lancham' Account of Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at 
 Kennelworth Caſtle, 1575: * — eee in their racez az rams 


at their rut. OTE EVENS, 
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marriage: they are in the very wrath of love, and 
they will together; clubs cannot part them.“ 
Ol. They ſhall be married to-morrow; and I 
will bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter 
A thing it is to look into wp; {ports through another 
man's eyes! By ſo much the more ſhall I to-mor- 
row be at the height of heart-heavineſs, by how 
much I ſhall think my brother happy, in having ” 
what he wiſhes for. 


Ros. Why then, to-morrow 1 cannot ſerve your | : 
turn for Roſalind? | 


Ol. I can live no longer by thinking. 


Ros. I will weary you then no longer with idle 
talking. Know of me then, (for now I ſpeak to 
| ſome purpoſe,) that I know you are a gentleman of 
good conceit: I ſpeak not this, that you ſhould bear 
a good opinion of my knowledge, inſomuch, I ſay, 


1 1 know you are; neither do I labour for a greater 


eſteem than may in ſome little meaſure draw a be- 

lief from you, to do yourſelf good, and not to grace 
me. Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do 
firange things: ] have, ſince J was three years old, 


=» ehe cannot part them.] It appears from maty of our 
old 1 that, in our author's time, it was a common cuſtom, 
on the breaking out of a fray, to call out ** Clubs —Clubs,” o 
part the combatants. 

So, in Titus Andronicus : 

« Clubs, clubs; theſe lovers will not hey the peace.” | 

The preceding words—** they are in the very wrath of love,” 

ſhow that our author had this in contemplation. MaLone. 


So, in the Firſt Part of K. Henry Vl. when the Mayor of London 

is endeavouring to put a ſtop to the combat between the partiſans 

of Gloceſter and Wincheſter, he ſays, | | | 
I'll call for c/ubs, if you will not away.” 

And in Henry VIII. the Porter ſays, “ I miſſed the meteor once, 

and hit that woman, who cried out Clubs when I might ſee from 

far ſome forty truncheoneers draw to her ſuccour,” Maso. 


AE 


art, and yet not damnable. If you do love Roſalind 
ſo near the heart as your geſture cries it out, when 
your brother marries Aliena, you ſhall marry her: 
I know into what ſtraits of fortune ſhe is driven; 


convenient to you, to ſet her before your eyes to- 
morrow, human as ſhe is, and without any danger. 


though I ſay Jam a magician: + Therefore, put you 
in your beſt array, bid your friends; for if you wlll 


if you: will. 


; N here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of 


To ſhow the letter that I writ to you. 


to the danger, in which her avowal, had it been a ſerious one, wouls 
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converſed with a magician, moſt profound i in his 


and it is not impoſſible to me, if it appear not in- 


A 


Ol. Speak'ſt thou in ſober meanings? 
Ros. By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, 


be married to-morrow, you ſhall; and to Roſalind, 
Enter Str vIvs and Pure. : 


-Pun« Youth, you have done 1 me much ungentle- : 
neſs; | 


. 


human as fhe is,] That is, not a "hate, but the real 


Roſalind, without any of the danger generally conceived to n 5 
the rites of incantation. Jon nsoN. 


8 which I tender dearly, though I ſay I am a magician :] 
75 hough I pretend to be a magician, and therefore . be hems 
able to elude death. MaLons, 


This explanation. cannot be right, as no magician was ever e 
poſed to poſſeſs the art of eluding death. Dr. Warburton properly 
remarks, that this play « was written in Kin James s time, when 
there was a ſevere inquiſition after witches _ magicians.” It was 
natural therefore for one who called herſelf a magician, to allude 


have involved her. STEEVENS. | 
1 bid your friends ;] i. e. invite your friends. Reev. 


"i," , in Titus Andronicus : 
A am not bid to wait upon this bride,” Sr EV ENS, 


* 
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Ros. I care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpiteful and ungentle to you: 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd; 
Look upon him, love him; he worſhips you. 


Puk. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to 
„ love. 


St. It is to be all made of a8 and t tears ;— 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 


Pas. And J for Ganymede. 
Oxi. And I for Roſalind. 
| Ros. And I for no woman. 


rk. It is-to be all made of faith and fervice;— 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 


Puk. And I for Ganymede. peg hy . 
OxL. And I for Roſalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman. 


II. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes; "bs 
All adoration, duty and obſervance, _ 


| All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 


All purity, all trial, all obſervance ;"%— 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 


Puk. And ſo am I for Ganymede. 
 Oer. And ſo am I for Roſalind. 
Ros. And ſo am I for no woman. 


Ps. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 
[To ann, | 


6 all trial, all 8 1 ſuſpect our author wrote 


| all obedience. It is highly probable that the compoſitor caught 


 ebſervance from the line above; and very unlikely that the ſame 
word ſhould have been ſet down twice oy Shakſpeare ſo cloſe to 
_ each other. MALONE. 


aerror of the pr The word obſervance is evidently repeated by | 
an error of the preſs, Rirsox. | 


_ — — — ner — * 
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is borrowed from Lodge's 


911. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 
[To PHE. 


ORr.. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 


Ros. Who do you ſpeak to," why blame you me to 
. 


Ok x. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 
Ros. Pray you, no more of this; 'tis like the 


howling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon. —I will 

help you, [To SILVIus] if Ican: I would love you, 
[To Puzst] if I could. —To-morrow meet me all 
_ together. —lI will marry you, [To Pazsz] if ever! 


marry woman, and I'll be married to-morrow :— 


1 will fatisfy you, [To ORTLANDO] if ever I fatisfy'd 
man, and you ſhall be married to-morrow :—I will 
content you, [To SILVIUs] if what pleaſes you con- 


tents you, and you ſhall be married to-morrow.— 


As you [To OrLanpo] love Roſalind, meet;—as 
you, [ToS1Lv1vs] love Phebe, meet; kad as I love 
no woman, Þ'll meet. —D0, fare you well; 1 have 
left you commands. 


SIE. PI not fail, ifT live. „ 
Fux. | | e Nor I. | 
. „ 1 Exeun 


6 Who do * wy. 1 copy—Why do you ſpeak 100. 
Corrected by \ ſeats Malo E. 

— tis like the howling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon.] This 

Real nde, 1592: I tell thee, Monta- 

baked with the wolves of yo 


nus, in courting Phœbe, thou 
againſt the cone. Maroxx. 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame. 
| Emer Tovensroxr and Avpgzy, 


_ Toucn. To-morrow is the Jenn day, Audrey; 
to-morrow will we be married. 


Aub. I do deſire it with all my heart: and I hope : 
it is no diſhoneſt defire, to defire to be a woman of 
the world.* Here come two of the baniſh' d duke 3 


pages. 
Enter 7200 Pages, 


x Pact. Well met, honeſt gentleman. 


Toucn. By my rroth, wen met: N bit, fir, 
and a ſong. 


2 Pace. We are for you: fit! i che middle. 


I P468. Shall we clap into't roundly, without 
hawking, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe; which 8 
are the only prologues to a bad voice? 


2 Pack. I' faith, i'faith; and both i in a tune, like 
two Eyplies on a horſe, : 


2 woman « of the avorld. To ge the FIRES! is to be 
married. So, in Mach ado about Nothing? Thus (fays Beatrice) 
every one goes to the world, but I. | 
An anonymous writer ſu = that in this phraſe there is an 
alluſion to Saint Luke's Goſpel, xx. 34: © The children of this 
world marry, and are given in marriage. ns. | 
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s O N Go 
I. 


7 Was a lover, and his bas. 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That ver the green corn-field did paſs _ 
Inn the ſpring time, the only pretty rank time, 
When birds do ſing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. BY 


I. 


Between the acres of the rye, 
= With a hey, anda ho, and a hey nonino, 
Theſe pretty country folks would Me, N 
In Jpn lime, &c. 


9 \ The ſlanzas of this 68 are in all the editions evidently anl. | 


poſed : as I have regulated them, that which 1 in the former copies 


was the ſecond ſtanza is now the laſt. 


The ſame tranſpoſition of theſe ſtanzas is made by Dr. Thirlby, 


in a c Py containing ſome notes on the margin, which I have 
| mou y | 


the favour of Sir Edward Walpole. Joh NSW. 


the only pretty rank time,] Thus the e editors 


: The old on y reads : 


: the ſpring time, the onely pretty ran tine. | 
I wig we ſhould read : 5 | 


In the ſpring time, the only pretty ring time. : 
i. e. the apteſt ſeaſon for marriage; or, the word only, for the fake 
of equality of metre, may be omitted. STEEVENS. 


The old copy reads rang time. The emendation was 3 . 


by Dr. Johnſon. Mr. 1 and the three ſubſequent editors read 


the pretty /pring time. Mr. Steevens propoſes—** ring time, i. e. 


the apteſt ſeaſon for marriage.” The N does not deſerve 
much conſideration, MAL Oo 1. | 


In confirmation of Mr. Steevens's reading, it appears from the 
old calendars that the ſpring was the ſea on of 8 
h OUCE, 
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III. 


This carol the began that hour, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nine, 
| How that a life was but a flower 
Es Jpring time, &c. 


1 


And dons take the preſent tim, | 
Mi.ith a hey, and a ho, and a hey noninos 
For love is crowned with the Prime 


In. ſpring lime, &c. 


Te oven; Truly, young gentlemen, though there 


was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was 


very untuneable.“ 


I Pac. Lou are deceiv d. fire. we kept time, v we 
loſt not our time. 


Touch. By my troth, yes; Ic count it but time e loſt 
to hear ſucha fooliſh ſong. God be with you; and 
God mend Pur voices en PRO: e 


74 7 GP young gentlemen, 1 there avas no eat matter in the | 

ditty, yet the note was very untuneable.] Though it is thus in all 
the printed copies, it is evident from the ſequel of the dia- 
| logue, that the poet wrote as I have reform'd in my text, antime- 


able. Time and tune, are frequently miſprinted for one another in 


| the old editions of Shak ſpeare. THEOBALD, | 
This emendation is received, I think very undeſervedly, - by | 


Dr. Warburton, JoNSON. 


The reply of the Page proves to me, beyond any Ability of 
doubt, — we ought to read untimeable, inſtead F 
notwithſtanding Johnſon rejects the amendment as unneceſſary, A 


miſtake of a ſimilar nature occurs in Twelfth Night. M. Mason. 


The ſenſe of the old reading ſeems to be—Though the words 0 
the ſong avere trifling, the muſic was not (as might 4 been expedtec * 
goed * to compenſate their defett. STEEVENS:— 
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SCENE IV. 
Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter Duke ſenior, AulExs, Jabs, OxlANDo, 


Orrvxx, and CELIA. 


Born 8. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 5 


Can do all this that he hath promiſed? 


Or. 1 ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do 
not; 


As thoſe that fear they kupe, and know my fea, 


5 As theſe that fear hi 171 and le chey fear. Th 
us; | 


| ſtrange nonſenſe ſhould be read | 
As thoſe that fear their hap, and have their fear. 


i. e. As thoſe that fear the iſſue of a thing when they know their | 


| fear to be well grounded. WarBURTON. 


The depravation of this line is evident, but I do not think the | 


: learned commentator's emendation very happy. I read thus: 

1 As thoſe that fear with hope, and hope with fear. 
Or thus, with leſs alteration : 

As thoſe that fear, they hope, and now — fear. 


The author of The Rewi/al would read : 5 
As thoſe that fear their re „ and kuow their fear. 


Jon NSON, 


Perhaps we might read; 
A thoſe that ſeign they hope, and 3 they fear, 5 


BLACKSTONE, 
I would read: | 
As thoſe that fear, then hope ; ] and hes, then fear. | 
| MosckAvr. 


I have little doubt but it ſhould run thus: 
As thoſe who fearing hope, and hoping fear. | 
This ſtrongly expreſſes the ſtate of mind which Orlando was in at 
that time; and if the words fearing and hoping were contracted in 
the original copy, and written thus :—feari—hops (a practice = 
at this day) the g might eaſily have been miſtak 
af hy M. Masov. 


unuſua en for * 


common abbrevi lation 0 


Srrxvxxs. | 


1 
* 
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Enter Ros AL TND, SILVIus, and PHEBE. 


Ros. Patience once more, whiles our compact i is 
urg' 
You ſay, if I bring 1 in your Roſalind, [To the Do Kk. 
Len will beſtow her on Orlando here? 

Doxz S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give 
Bn with her. 
7 Ros. And you ſay, you will have ber when 1 
— bring her? [o OkLanpo. 


0 . Okt. That would J, were I of all kingdoms king. 


Ros. You ſay, you'll marry me, if I be willing? 5 
[To PHEBE. 


Puk. That will I, ſhould I die the hour after. 


s I es But, if you do refuſe to marry me, 
= You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful (tepherd? 


' Pnk. So is the bargain. 

= T5 You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 

= [To SILVIUS., 
Sr. Though to have her and death 1 were both : 

one thing. — | 

Ros. I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 

Keep you your word, Oduke, togiveyourdaughter ;— 

lou yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter :— 

Keep your word, Phebe,s that you'll marry me; 


I believe this line requires no other alteration than the addition 
of a ſemi-colon: 

Ar thoſe that fear ; they big; and know they fear, HznxLzy, 

The meaning, I think, is, 4s thoſe who fear, —they, even thoſe 

very perſons, entertain hoper, that their fears will not be realized; 

and yet at the ſame time they well now that there i is reaſon for 


their fears, M ALONE. _ 
6 Keep your word, Phebe,] The old co y wrde Nes you your 

word; . compoſitor s eye having proba x (fig lanced on the line 

next but one above. Corrected 15 Mr. Pope. MaLoxs. - 
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Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd : — 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 


: Obſcured 1 in the circle of this foreſt. 


If ſhe refuſe me: and from hence I go, 
To make theſe doubts all even.“ 


[ Exeunt ROSALIND and CrlIA. 


| * Dov F. I do remember in this ſnepherd-boy 
| Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 


Ox L. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw him, 


Methought he was a brother to your daughter: 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt-born; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 


Whom he reports to be a great magician, 


Enter Tovcusrons and Avon; 


Fag. There is, ſure, 1 flood cownrd, and 


| theſe couples are coming to the ark ! Here comes 
a pair of very ſtrange beaſts, which in all gd 
are call'd fools.“ 


Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 10 


Jas. Good my lord, bid him welcome: This 
is the motley-minded gentleman, that I have ſo 
often met in the foreſt: he hath been a courtier, he 
ſwears. 


5 To make theſe 45 al even. | Thus, i in Meafure for Meaſure : 
yet death we fear, 
«© That makes theſe odds all even. STEEvVE NS. 


Here comes 4 pair of very ſtrange * &c.] What range 
beaſts ® and yet ſuch as have a name in all languages? Noah's ark 
is here alluded to; into which the clean beaſts entered by /evens, 
and the unclean by zo, male and female. It is plain then that 


Shakſpeare wrote, here come a pair of unclean beaſts, which 1 is highly 


humorous. WarRBUuRTON. 


Strange beafts are only what we call odd . There is no 5 
need of any alteration, Jonxsox. 


D 
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Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me 
to my purgation. I have trod a meaſure; * I have 
fatter'd a lady; I have been politick with my 
friend, ſmooth with mine enemy; I have undone 
three tailors; J have had four . and le to 
have fought one. 


JA. And how was that ta en up? 


Touch. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel v was 
upon the ſeventh cane.” 


JA. How ſeventh cauſe ?—Good my lord, like 
this fellow. 


Duxe S. I like un very well. 


 Tovucn. God'ild you, fir; * 1 ene you of the 
like.“ 1 Preſs i in here, ſir, amongſt the reſt of the 


4 — od cadet” So, in Lene: Lobos Loft, ARV. ſe, i; 

0 To tread a meaſure with y you-on this graſs,” 5 
See note on this paſſage, Reed. | 
_ Touchſtone to prove that he has been 2 a courtier, particularly 
mentions a meaſure, becauſe it was a very ſtately ſolemn dance. 
So, in Mach ado about Nothing : ** the wedding mannerly mo- 
delt, as a meaſure full of ſtate and ancientry.” M ALONE. 


and found the quarrel wwas upon the ſeventh cauſe.] So all 
| the copies ; ; but it is apparent from the ſequel that we muſt read— | 
= the quarrel awas not upon the ſeventh cauſe, JOHNSON. 


By the ſeventh cauſe, Touchſtone, I apprehend, means the lie 
ſeven times removed; i. e. the retort courteous, which is removed ſeven 
times (counting backwards) from the lie direct, the laſt and moſt 


« —alie ſeven times remove „ MaLoNE. 


6 Ged'ild you, ſir;] i. e. Ged yield you, reward you. So, in 
F- --- the Collio of Cheſter Myſteries Mercer' 8 Puy. p. 74, b. MS, 
Harl. Brit, Muſ. 201 | 

| The high . of heaven; I . 
| © To yelde you your good deed to day.“ 
4 IP on Macbeth, Act I. ic. vi. STEEVENS, | 
I defire you of the lite.] We ſhould read 4 fire of 
5 the lite. On the Duke's ſaying, I like him very well, he re- 
plies, I deſire you will give me cauſe, that I may like you too. 


9 . „ 
Vol. VI. n M 21 5 = 


aggravated ſpecies of lie. See the ſubſequent note on the words 
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country copulatives, to ſwear, and to forſwear; ac. 
_ cording as marriage binds, and blood breaks: — 

A poor virgin, fir, an ill-favour'd thing, ſir, but 
mine own; a poor humour of mine, ſir, to take that 
that no man elſe will: Rich honeſty dwells like a 


miſer, fir, in a poor houſe ; as Jun Pry in your 
foul oyſter. EN 


Dok S. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſen- 


9 tentious. | 


Toucx. According to the fool's bolt, ; fr and fuch 
dulcet diſcaſes,? 


1 have not admitted the 6 betet there are . exam - 
ples of this mode of expreſſion. Joh xsOx. 


See a note on the firſt ſcene of the third Act of 4 2 
Night's Dream, where many examples of this phraſeology are 8 
So alſo, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. . 3 
If it be I, of pardon I you pray.” 
Rams IV. é. Wd „ 
dhe dear beſought the prince of 3  STEEVENS. 
-*, — according as marriage binds, and blood dne To favear 


— as marriage binds, 1s to take the oath en in the cere 
monial of marriage. JOHNSON, 


zo ſwear, and to forſwear ; n as marriage binds, 5 
blood wake, ] A man by the marriage ceremony s8weaARs that 


De qwill keep only to his wife; when therefore, to gratify his luſt, he 


leaves her for another, BLOOD BREAKS his matrimonial —_— 
_ he is ro won. HENLey. | 


dulcet diſeaſes. | This I do not . For diſeaſe 


3 is 3 to read diſcourſes : but, perhaps, the fault may lie deeper. 


OH NSON» 

Perhaps he calls a proverb a diſeaſe. Proverbial a may 

appear to him as the /urfeiting diſeaſes of converſation. T hey are 
often the plague of commentators. 

Dr. Farmer would read iz ſuch dulcet diſeaſes; i. e. in the 

5 ſweet uneaſineſſes of love, a time when people uſually talk nonſenſe. 

STEEVENS. 

Without ſtaying to examine how far the poſition laſt advanced 1s 

founded in truth, I ſhall only add, that I believe the text is right, 

and that this word i is capriciouſly uſed for /ayings, though neither in 

its primary or figurative ſenſe it has any relation to that word. In 

The Merchant f Venice the Clown is in the ſame . but more 


A 


: So, in All's avell that ends we 
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Je- But, for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you 
find the quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe? 
Toucan. Upon a lie ſeven times removed; *— 
Bear your body more ſeeming,* Audrey :—as thus, 


0 intelligibly :—* the young gentleman (according to the fates and 


deſtinies, and /uch odd ſayings, the ſiſters three, and ſuch branches 
of learning) is indeed deceaſed.” MaLone, = | 
pon a lie ſeven times removed; ] Touchſtone here enumerates 
ſeven kinds of lies, from the Retort courteous to the ſeventh and moſt 
aggravated ſpecies of lie, which he calls the lie direct. The conr- 
tier's anſwer to his intended affront, he expreſsly tells us, was the 
Retort courteous, the firft ſpecies of he. When therefore he ſays, 
that they found the quarrel was on the lie ſeven times REMOVED, we 
muſt underſtand by the latter word, the lie removed ſeven times, 
counting backwards, (as the word removed ſeems to intimate,) from 
the laſt and moſt aggravated | "ak of lie, namely, the lie direct. 
Who hath ſome four or five removes come ſhort 
EAA: 4 Ms ood TS 
Again, in the play before us: Your accent is ſomething finer 
than you could purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling,” i. e. ſo diant 
— . EET oo Roe, 
When Touchſtone and the courtier met, they found their quarrel 
originated on the ſeventh cauſe, i. e. on the Retort courteous, or the 
lie /even times removed. In the courſe of their altercation, go 
their meeting, Touchſtone did not dare to go farther than the ſixth 
ſpecies, (counting in regular progreſſion from the firſt to the laſt,) 


the lie circumſtantial; and the courtier was afraid to give him the 


lie direct; ſo they parted. In a ſubſequent enumeration of the de- 
yu of a lie, Touchſtone expreſsly names the Retort courteous, as 
the ; calling it therefore here the /eventh cauſe,” and © the 
lie /ever times removed, he muſt mean, diftant ſeven times from 
the moſt offenſive lie, the lie dire#. There is certainly therefore 
no need of reading with Dr. Johnſon in a former paſſage We 
found the quarrel was not on the ſeventh cauſe.” 3 5 
The miſapprehenſion of that moſt judicious critick relative to 
theſe paſſages muſt apologize for my having employed ſo many 
words in explaining them. MaLoNe. | 


2 — r i. e. ſeemly. Seeming is often uſed by Shakſpeare 


for becoming, or fairneſs of appearance. So, in The Winter's Tale : 
"0 — theſe keep ĩͤ &. : a+ 
„ Sceming and ſavour all the winter long.” STEEVENS. 


M2 | 
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fir. I did diſlike the cut of a certain courtier's 
beard ;* he ſent me word, if I ſaid his beard was 
not cut well, he was in the mind it was: This is 
called the Retort courteous, If I ſent him word 


again, it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, 
he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: This is called the Qu 


modeſt, If again, it was not well cut, he diſabled 


my Judgement: This is call'd the Reply churliſb. 


If again, it was not well cut, he would ates I 
| ſpake not true: This is call“ d the Reproof valiant. 
If again, it was not well cut, he would fay, I lie: 


This is called the Countercheck quarrelſome : and ſo 


to the Lie circumſtantial, and the Lie direct. 


J., And how oft did you ſay, his beard was 


not wel cut? . 


Toucn. I durſt go no further chan the Lit cir- 


cumſtantial, nor he durſt not give me the Lie direa; | 
_ ſo we meaſured ſwords, and parted. 


Ja. Can you nominate in order now the degree 


; of the lie? 


Te OUCH. 0 fir we quarrel in print, by the book; ; 


4 


ar thes g YA 1 did di ait. the cut of a certain. courtier's 


beard ; 7 This folly is touched upon with high h IAN * Fletcher, 


in his Auen of Corinth : 
16 Has he familiarly 
« Diſlik'd your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet 
«© Was not exactly frenchified ? | 
UE or drawn your ſword, 

„ Cry'd, 'twas ill mounted? Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel? you muſt challenge him. 

| WARBURTON. 
40 | fr, awe quarrel in print, 4 the book;) The poet has, in 


this ſcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, then ſo prevalent, 
with the higheſt humour and addreſs : nor could he have treated 
it with a happier contempt, than by making his Clown ſo knowing 
in the forms and preliminaries of it. The particular bonk here 
aluded to is a very ridiculous treatiſe of c one Vincentio Sariolo, 


>5 WS www wi 4 


& fore brothers, 
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as you have books for good manners: I will name 
you the degrees. The firſt, the Retort courteous; 
the ſecond, the Quip modeſt 3" the-tiurd the Reply 


intitled, Of Honour and honourable Quarreli, in quarto, printed by 


Wolf, 1594. The firſt part of this tract he entitles, A diſcourſe 
moſt neceſſary for all gentlemen that have in regard their honours, 

touching the giving and receiving the lie, whereupon the Duello and 
the Combat in divers forms doth enſue ; and many other inconvenience: 
for lack only of true knowledge of honour, and the right underſtand. 
ing of words, which here is ſet down. The contents of the ſeveral _ 

chapters are as follow. I. What the reaſon is that the party unto 
whom the lie is given ought to become challenger, and of the nature of 
lies, II. Of the manner and diverſity of lies. III. Of lies certain, 
or dre. IV. Of conditional lies, [or the lie circumſtantial. ] 

V. Of the lie in general. VI. Of the lie in particular, VII. Of 

feolifh lies. VIII. A concluſion touching the wreſting or returning back 
of the lie, [or the countercheck vn" gray | In the chapter of 
conditional lies, ſpeaking of the particle if, he ſays, — Condi- 

tional lies be ſuch as are given conditionally, as if a man ſhould ſay 
or aurite theſe wwardes if thou haſt ſaid that I have offered my lord 
abuſe, thou ligt; or if thou ſayeſt ſo hereafter, thou ſhalt lie. Of 


theſe kind of lies, given in this manner, often ariſe much contention in 


awordes,—wheresf no ſure concluſion can ariſe.” By which he means, 
they cannot proceed to cut one another's throat, while there 1s 


an if between. Which is the reaſon of Shakſpeare making the --- 


Clown ſay, 1 knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel 
but when the parties were met themſelves, one of them thought but of 
an if; as, if you ſaid ſo, then I ſaid ſo, and they /hook hands, and 
Yew if is the only peace-maker ; much virtue in if.“ 
Caranza was another of theſe authentick authors upon the Duello, 
Fletcher, in his laſt AR of Love's Pilgrimage, ridicules him with 
much humour, WARBURTON. „ FC 
The words which J have included within crotchets are Dr. War- 
burton s. They have been hitherto printed in ſuch a manner as 
might lead the reader to ſuppoſe that they made a part of Saviolo's 
work. The paſſage was very inaccurately printed by Dr. War- 
burton in other reſpects, but has here been corrected by the ori- 


ginal, MalLlox z. „ 5 . 
IF books for good manners :] One of theſe books I have, 
It is entitled The Boke of Nurture, or Schole of good Manners, for 


Men, Servants, and Children, with faut puer ad menſam ; 12m0, 


black letter, without date. It was written by Hugh Rhodes, a gen- 
tleman, or muſician, of the Chapel Royal ; and was firſt publiſhed 


in 4to, in the reign of King Edward VI. STEEVENS, | 


— — —— — 


— — EET CEE 
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churliſh; the fourth, the Reproof valiant ; the fifth, 
the Countercheck quarrelſome; the ſixth, the Lie 
with circumſtance; the ſeventh, the Lie direct, 
All theſe you may avoid, but the Lie direct; and 


you may avoid that too, with an If. I knew when 


| ſeven juſtices could not take up a quarrel ; but when 


the parties were met themſelves, one of them thought 


but of an J as, If you ſaid 2 then I Said ſ%; and 
they ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your 105 Is 
the only peace-maker; much virtue in V. 


F. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's $ 0 
| good at any thing, and yet a fool. Ts | 


* 


Dux: S. He uſes his folly like a  ſtalking-horſe, 


and under the preſentation of that, he ſhoots his wit. 


Enter Hy MEN,” 1 Jeading Ro: SALIND in 200man's clothes; 


and CELIA. 


Still Muſick. 


Hee. T hen is  thers mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Alone together. 

Good duke, receive thy e 

men from heaven brought her, 

Zea, brought ber hither; _ 
That thou might'ſt join her hand with bis, 
Whoſe heart within ber "_—_ en 


% 
Another is, Galateo of Maifter Job Caſa, Archbiſhop of 8 


vento; or rather, a Treatiſe of the Manners and Behawiours it behoveth 


a Man to uſe and eſcheaue in his familiar Converſation. A Work ve 


neceſſary and profitable for all Gentlemen or other; tranſlated from the 


AP by Robert Peterſon of Lincoln's Inn, 4to. 1576. REED. 


like a ftalking-horſe,| See my note on Macs: ado about 
Nothing, Act II. ſc. iii. STEEVENS, 


Euter ys] Roſalind is — by the reſt of the com. 


1 


J ˙:mm OA" oo. 8 


9 


1 4 join her hand with the han 
in 


3 Again, in King Richard III: 


1 The Princeſs a 
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Ros. To you II give myſelf, for I am yours. | 
„„ [To Dukx S. 
To you I give myſelf, for I am yours. 
1 I ORILAxpo. 

y to be brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced 
ba ſuppoſed aerial being in the character of Hymen. Jon nsox, 
In all the allegorical ſhows exhibited at ancient weddings, 


* AHymen was a conſtant perſonage. Ben Jonſon, in his“ Hymenei, 
or the Solemnities of Maſque and Barriers, at a Marriage,” has 
left us inſtructions how to dreſs this favourite character. On the 
other hand entered Hymnen, the god of marriage, in a /affron- 


coloured robe, his under veſtures white, his ſockes yellow, a yellow 


= veile of ſilke on his left arme, his head crowned with roſes and 


marjoram, in his right hand a rorch.”” STEEVENS. 
8 That thou might t join her hand with his, | 


| Whoſe heart within her bofom in.] The old copy, inſtead of 


her, reads his in both lines. Mr. Rowe corrected the firſt, and I 


once thought that emendation ſufficient, and that Whoſe might have 
referred not to the laſt antecedent hn, but to her, i. e. Roſalind. 


Our author frequently takes ſuch licences. But on further con- 
ſideration it appears to me probable, that the ſame abbreviation 


was uſed in both lines, and that as his was certainly a miſprint in 


the firſt line for her, ſo it alſo was in the ſecond, the conſtruction 
being ſo much more eaſy in that way than the other. That thou 

i of him whoſe heart is lodged 
er boſom i. e. whoſe affection ſhe already Jn So, in 
Love's Labour's Loft, the King ſays to the Princeſs : by 
| « Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt,” 


| Again, in our author's Venut and Adonis : 


« Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt, 


He carried thence incaged in his breaſt. 


Even fo thy breaft incloſeth my poor heart.” | 


Again, in Romeus and Juliet, 1 562 : 


„Thy heart thou leav'ſt with her, when thou doſt hence ; | 

-. .---  depait, | | | 5 

© And in thy breaſt incloſed bear'ſt her tender friendly 
heart.“ | | | 95 5 ö 

In the ſame play we meet with the error that has happened here. 
dareſing the ladies who attend her, ſays: 

But while tis ſpoke, each turn away his ace. 


Again, in a former ſcene of the play before us: 


«© Helen's cheek, but not hi heart,” MALONE. 


Why then, my love adieu! 


Th have no huſband, if you be not 8 


5 Nor ne'er rwed woman, if you be not ſhe. [To PHB, 


5 bable that Orlando ſays: 


that is, if a form may be truſted ; if one cannot uſurp the form of 
another. JohNsON. 
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Dort S. If there be truth in ſight, you are my 
daughter. 


Oal. If there be truth in fight, you are ao Ro- 
falind. 


Pas. If ſight and ſhape be true, 


Ros. III have no father, if f you be not he. 
[To DukE 8. 


-1To OrLanpo, 


Hr. Peace, ho! I bar confuſion :_ 
Ti I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe moſt ſtrange events: 
Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
Tf truth holds true contents.“ 
5 You and you no croſs ſhall part; 

[To ORLAN DO and RosaL ND. 
You and you are heart in heart: 
| [To OL1ver and CELIA. 
You [T 0 PHEBE] to his love muſt accord, 

Or have a woman to your lord: 

You and you are ſure together, 

| [To TOUCHSTONE and AvDREY,. 

As the winter to foul weather. 
| Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ſing, 

Feed yourlelves with quetoning; " 


9 If there be truth in feb.) The anſwer of Phebe makes i it pro- : 


If there be truth in ſhape: 


2 If truth holds true contents, ] That is, if hand be truth in truth, 
unleſs truth fails of veracity. JonnsoN. 


3 - with 1 1 11 [ugh Shakſpeare frequently uſes 


ny 


0. 


), 


I "IDF ien my fancy to Thee doth combine. 
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That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 


S ON G. 


. Wedding i is great Fund's crown;* 
O Bleſſed bond of board and bed! 
'Tis Hymn peoples every town; 

" Hieb wedlock then be honoured : 
Honour, high honour and renown, 


To Hymen, god of every town ! 


_ Duxe 6. 0 my dear niece, welcome thou art to 
1 MEx- > 
Even daughter, welcome in no leſs degree. 


Puk. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine; 
[To SILVIUS, 


Enter Jaws DE Bols. 


Je DE B. Let me have audience for a word, or 
two; 


| 1am the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, 
1 That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly: 8 


8 for converſation, i in the preſent 3 . may have | 


its common and obvious ſignification. STzzvens. 


4 Wedding is, &c.] Catullus, a himſelf to Hymen, has 


this ſtanza ; 


Que tuis careat facris, 
Non queat dare præſides 
Terra finibus : at queat 
Te wolente. Quis huic deo 


Compararier auſit? JOHNSON. | | 
5 — combine. ] Shakſpeare is licentious in his aſe of this verb, 
which here, as in Meaſure for Meaſure, only PA to . 
I am combined by a ſacred vow, 


And ſhall be abſent,” STuzvens, 
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Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Addreſs'd a mighty power; which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purpoſely to take 

His brother here, and put him to the ſword: 
And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
Aſter ſome queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world: 


His crown r eg | to his baniſh'd brother, 


And all their lands reſtor'd to them again 

That were with him exil'd: This to be in: 

I do engage my life. 

Duxk S. Welcome, young man; 

Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brothers' wedding: 

To one, his lands with-held; and to the other, 
A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom. 
Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 

That here were well begun, and well begot: 
And after, every of this happy number, 


That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 


Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. | 
__ Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry :;— | 
Play, muſick;—and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to the meaſures fall. 


Fav Sir, by your patience —If 1 heard you 


| | rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And Gown into neglect the pompous court? 


S Dake Frederick, &c.] In Lodge $ novel the uſurping Duke is 


not diverted from his purpoſe by the pious counſels of a hermit, 

— is ſubdued and killed by the twelve peers of France, who were 

ht by the third beother of Raſader (the Orlando of this play) 
walt * in che dender of his _— SELVES | 


KB guard, FARMER, 
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Fag. DEB. He hath. 
JA. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 


There is much matter to be heard and learn'd.- — 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; | 
To DuKE 8. 


You patience, and your virtue, well deſerves it :— 
You [To 0 OkLanDo] to a love, that your true faith 
doth merit :— 


You [7 0 Ourves] to your land, and love, and great = 


aallies:.— 
Vou 7 StLvfus] toa long and well deſerved bed — 


And you . 9 TouehsroNE] to wranglings for wy. 


loving voyage 
Is but for two months victual'd :—S0 to your plea- 
res; 
1 am for other than for dancing meaſures, 
Dok S. Stay, Jaques, ſtax. 
Ju. To ſee no paſtime, I hat you would have 


: I'Il ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave." [ Exit. | 


_ Duxs S. Proceed, ö we will begin theſe 
rites, 
| As we do truſt they'll end, in true delights. 


95 fee no ls, I :—avhat you would have 


Ill tay to know at your abanden d cave.] Amidſt this general 5 


ſeſtivity, the reader may be ſorry to take his leave of Jaques, who 

appears to have no ſhare in it, and remains behind unreconciled to 

ſociety. He has, however, filled with a gloomy ſenſibility the 

ſpace allotted to him in the play, and to the laſt preſerves that re- 

ſpe& which is due to him as a conſiſtent characker, and an amiable 
though ſolitary moraliſt. 

It may be obſerved, with ſcarce lefs concern, that Shakſpeare 

has on this occaſion forgot old Adam, the ſervant of Orlando, 

whoſe fidelity ſhould have entitled him to notice at the end of the 


piece, as well as to that happineſs which he would naturally have 


found, in the return of fortune to his maſter, STzevens. 
It is the more remarkable, that old Adam is forgotten; ſince 
at the end of the novel, Lodge makes him * of the king's 


[A dance. 


* 
— 
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VV 
Ros. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the epi- 
logue: but it is no more unhandſome, than to ſee 
the lord the prologue. If it be true, that good wine 
needs no buſh," *tis true, that a good play needs no 


epilogue: Yet to good wine they do uſe hy buſhes; 


and good plays prove the better by the help of good 


epilogues. What a caſe am I in then,“ that am 
neither a good epilogue, nor cannot inſinuate with 


you in the behalf of a good play? I am not fur- 
niſh'd like a beggar,” therefore to beg will not be- 
come me: my way is, to conjure you; and Þ'll be. 


| 7 

to hang a ft of ivy at the door of a vintner. I ſuppoſe ivy was 
rather choſen than any other plant, as it has relation to Bacchus, 
So, in Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Government, 1 | 


13 * - 3 
Now a days the good wyne n uh none Iuye Garland,” 


: Again, in The Rival Friends, 1632 
| is like the iwy-b4/4 unto a tavern.” ? 
Again, in Summer's laft Will and Teflament, 1600 : 


Green ivy-by/hes at the vintners doors.” STEEVENS. 


Ihe practice is ſtill obſerved in Warwickſhire and the adjoining 
counties, at ſtatute-hirings, wakes, &c. by people who fell ale at 


and other places. Ri rso x. „ 1 
8 What a caſe am I in iben, &c.] Here ſeems to be a chaſm, or 


no other time. And hence, I ſuppoſe, the Bujh tavern at Briſtol, 


ſome other depravation, which deſtroys the ſentiment here intended. 
The reaſoning probably ſtood thus: Good wine needs no buſh, good 


lays need no epilogue ; but bad wine requires a good buſh, and a 
ad play a good 2 What caſe am I in then? To reſtore 
the words is impoſh 
note the fault. Joh nsoN. | BT + 

Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this paſſage, Roſalind ſays, 
that good plays need no epilogue ; yet even good plays do prove 
the better for a good one. What a caſe then was ch 


to prejudice them in favour of a bad one? M. Masox. 


— furniſh'd ike a beggar, ] That is, dreſſed; ſo before, be 


was furniſhed like a huntſman. Jounson, 


10 byſb,) It 2 formerly to have been the cuſtom 


ble; all that can be done without copies is, to 


e in, who had 
neither preſented them with a good play, nor had a good epilogue 
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gin with the women. 1 charge you, O women, 
for the love you bear to men, to like as much of 
this play as pleaſe them: and ſo I charge you, O 


by your ſimpering, none of you hate them,) that 


2 
like as much of this play as pleaſe them: and ſo 1 2 you, Ko.] 
The old copy reads charge you, O women, for the 


O men, for the love you bear to auomen,. that between you and the 

women, &c, STEEVENS., . | | | 

for the love you bear to men, to like as much of this play as pleaſes 
them; and I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, 

ED to like as much as pleaſes them, that betweeen you and the 

| nvomen, &c. Without the alteration of You into Them, the invocation 

is nonſenſe ; and without the addition of the words, 7o lile as much 


play may paſs, would be unſupported by any precedent 1 
$ 


The words ſeem to have been ſtruck out by ſome ſenſele 
s a vicious redundancy. WARBURTON, | 


The words you and y” written as was the cuſtom in that time, 
very judicious and probable. Jounson. _ 


admitted [ to like as much, &c.”] 'the men are to like only 


own taſte : and if both of them diſliked the whole, they would 
each of them equally fulfil what the poet deſires of them. But 
Shakſpeare did not write ſo nonſenſically; he deſires the women 


4 good example; which exhortation to the men is evidently enough 


Pay may pleaſe.” 


e pleaſes y to ** — pleaſes them;”” which has been adopted 
by the late editors. I by no means think it neceſſary; nor is 


ficiently clear, without any alteration. Roſalind's addreſs appears 


men, for the love you bear to women, (as I perceive 
between you and the women, the play may pleaſe.* 
7 —y you, 0 women, for the hve you bear to men, s | 


ove you bear 
io men, to like as much of this play as pleaſe you: and I charge you, 


This paſſage ſhould be read thus: 7 charge 7 O nvomen, | 


as pleaſes them, the inference of, that between you and the women the 


player, 
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were in _ ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, The emendation is 
Mr. Heath obſerves, that if Dr. Warburton's interpolation be 5 


juſt as much as pleaſed the women, and the women only juſt as 
much as pleaſed the men; neither are to like any thing from their 


to like as much as pleaſed the men, and the men to /et the ladies 
implied in theſe words, * that between you and the women the 
r. Heath, though he objects (J think very properly) to the 


interpolated ſentence, admits by his interpretation the change of 


Mr. Heath's expoſition in my opinion correct. The text is ſuf- 


to me ſimply this: I charge you, O women, for the love you 
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If I were a woman,* I would kiſs as many of you az 
had beards that pleas'd me, complexions that lik'd 
me, and breaths that I defy'd not: and, I am ſure, 
as many as have — 2 or good faces, or ſweet 


bear to men, to approve of as much of this play as affords * you 
entertainment ; and I charge you, O men, for the love you bear 
to women, [not to ſet an example to, but] to follow or agree in 
_ epinion with the ladies; that between you both the play may be 
| Khiccefoful, I be words * to follow, or agree in opinion with, 
the ladies“ are not indeed expreſſed, but plainly implied in thoſe 
ſubſequent ; that, between you and the women, the play ma 


plweaſe. In the epilogue to King Henry IV. P. II. the addreſs to the 


audience proceeds in the ſame order: All the gentlewomen here 
have forgiven [i. e. are favourable to] me; if the gentlemen will 
not, then the gentlemen do not agree with the 3 which 
was never ſeen before in ſuch an aſſembly.“ 
| The old copy reads as pleaſe you. The correction was made 
buy Mr. Rowe. 
"Like all my predeceſſors, I had here adopted an alteration made 
: by Mr. Rowe, of which the reader was apprized in the note; but 
the old copy is certainly right, and ſuch was the phraſeology of | 
Shakſpeare's age. So, in X. Richard III: 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, ; 
And may direct his courſe, as Paas himſelf.“ 
5 Ain, in Hamlet : 5 | 
e a pipe for fortune's finger, 
| „To ſound what ſtop ſhe eaſe.” | 
Again, in X. Henry VIII: | 
| All men's honours | 
« Lie like one lump before * to be fathion'd | 
Into what pitch he plea/e,”” Maroxe. 


I read“ and fo I charge you, O men,” &c. This trivial 
addition, (as Dr. Farmer = with me in enen clears the 
whole paſſage. STrEEVENs. 


„I were a woman,] Note, FOR in this author's time, Fa | 
parts of women were always performed by men or boys. | 
HANMER, 


OO — nh that liked an i. e. that I liked, 80 again 
in pa This /ikes me well.” STrEEVEN WS. 


breaths that I defy'd not:] This paſſage lebe to mani- 
felt the a of the time in which the page of __ 


of controverſy ; but in thoſe caſes where errors 
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breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I make curt'ſy, 


bid me farewell. | I Ereuni.“ 


were written. Such an idea, ſtarted by a modern dramatift, and 


at into the mouth of a female character, would be hooted with 
indignation from the ſtage. STEEVENS. 55 | 
Of this play the fable is wild and Fes 7, I know not how 
the ladies will approve the facility with which both Roſalind and 
Celia give . hearts, To Celia much may be forgiven 
for the heroiſm of her friendſhip. The character of Jaques is 
natural and well preſerved. The comick dialogue is very ſprightly, 
with leſs mixture of low buffoonery than in ſome other plays; 
and the graver part is elegant and harmonious, BY haſtening to 
the end of his work, Shakſpeare ſuppreſſed the dialogue between 
the uſurper and the hermit, and loſt an opportunity of exhibiting 
a corel hella in which he might have found matter worthy of his 
higheſt powers. JoHN80N, Wy | 


See p. 28. I. but a quintaine, c.] Dr. Warburton's explana- 
tion would, I think, have been leſs exceptionable, had it been 


more ſimple : yet he is here charged with a fault of which he is 
| ſeldom guilty, want of refinement. ** This (ſays Mr. Guthrie) is 


but an 1mperfe& (to call it no worſe) explanation of a beautiful 


| paſſage. The quintaine was not the object of the darts and arms; it 


was a ſtake, driven into a field, upon which were hung a ſhield and 
trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, or rode with a lance, 
When the ſhield and trophies were all thrown down, the quintaine 
remained. Without this information, how could the reader under- 


ſtand the alluſion of— _ 


— better farts 
Are all thrown daun. | DT Pats 3 
In the preſent edition I have avoided as much as polite all kind 
y having been 
long adopted are become inveterate, it becomes in ſome meaſure 
neceſſary to the enforcement of truth, | | 
It is a common but a very dangerous miſtake, to ſuppoſe, that 
the interpretation which gives moſt ſpirit to a paſſage is the true 
one. In conſequence of this notion two paſſages of our author, 


one in Macbeth, and another in Othello, have been refined, as I 


conceive, into a meaning that I believe was not in his _ F 
P- 


If the moſt ſpirited e that can be imagined, 
| = to be inconſiſtent with 


is general manner, and the phraſeology | 
of him and his contemporaries, or to be founded on a cuſtom 


in the margin. | 
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which did not exiſt in his age, moſt aſſuredly it is a falſe interpre. 
tation. Of the latter kind is Mr. Guthrie's explanation of the 
paſſage before us. | Fey Por . | 
'The military exerciſe of the quintaine is as ancient as the time of 
the Romans; and we find from Matthew Paris, that it ſubſiſted in 
England in the thirteenth century. Tentoria wariis ornamentorum 
generibus venuſtantur ; terre infixis ſudibus ſcuta apponuntur, quibut 


in craſtinum quintanz ludus, ſcilicet equeſtris, exerceretur. M. Paris, 


ad ann. 1253. Theſe probably were the very words that Mr, 
Guthrie had in contemplation. But Matthew Paris made no part 
of Shakſpeare's library ; nor is it at all material to our preſent 
point what were the cuſtoms of any century preceding that in 
which he lived. In his time, without any doubt, the quintaine was 


not a military exerciſe of tilting, but a mere ruſtic ſport. 80 


Minſheu, in his DI cr. 1617: * A guintaine or quintelle, a game 
in requeſt at marriages, when Jac al Tom, Dic, Hob and ill 
ſtrive for the gay garland.” So alſo, Randolph at ſomewhat a 
later period | Poems, 1642] : | | 


e Foot-ball with us may be with them [the Spaniards] bal- 


| loone; | 
As they at zilts, ſo we at quintaine runne; 
And thoſe old paſtimes reliſh beſt with me, 
That have leaſt art, and moſt ſimplicitie.” _ 


5 But old Stowe has put this matter beyond a doubt; for in his 
Survey or Lox Do, printed only two years before this play 


appeared, he has given us the figure of a quintaine, as repreſented 
I have ſeen (ſays he) a guinter ſet up on | 
Cornehill, by the N- all, whe — 
attendants on the lords of merry diſports 
have runne, and made greate paſtime; for 
hee that hit not the broad end of the quin- 
ten was of all men laughed to ſcorne; and 
hee that hit it full, if he rid not the faſter, 
had a ſound blow in his necke with a bagge 
full of ſand hanged on the other end.“ Here 


| we ſee were no ſhields hung, no trophies of war to be thrown 


down. The great deſign of the ſport, (ſays Dr. Plott in his 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire) is to try both man and horſe, and to break 
the board; which whoever does, is for the time Princeps juventutis.” 

—Shakſpeare's ſimiles ſeldom correſpond on both ſides. My 
better parts being all thrown down, my yourhful ſpirit being ſubdued 
by the power of beauty, I am now (ſays Orlando) as inanimate as a 
wooden quintaine is (not when its better parts are thrown down, 


but as that lifeleſs block is at all times).” Such, a is = 
applied 


meaning. If however the words * better parts,” are to 


houſh 
foul la 


ventut 
was, . 


labour 
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to the quintaine, as well as to the ſpeaker, the board above- 
mentioned, and not any Held or trophy, muſt have been alluded 
Our author has in Macbeth uſed “ my better part of man“ for 
manly ſpirit : | 15 TELE | 
| « Accurſed be the tongue that tells me ſo, | 
For it has cow'd my better part of man.” MaLons. 
| The explanations of this paſſage, as well as the accounts of the 
quintain, are by no means ſatisfactory ; nor have the labours of the 


critic or the antiquary been exhauſted. The whole of Orlando's 
ſpeech ſhould ſeem to refer to the quintain, but not to ſuch a one 


as has been deſcribed in any of the preceding notes. Mr. Guthrie 


is accuſed of having borrowed his account from Matthew Paris, an 
author with whom, as it has been already obſerved, Shakſpeare 
was undoubtedly not acquainted ; but this charge is erroneous, for 
no ſuch paſſage as that above cited 1s to be Land in M. Paris. 
This writer does indeed ſpeak of the quintain under the year 1253, 
but in very different words. Eodem tempore juvenes Londinenſes 
fatuto pavone pro bravio ad ſtadium quod quintena vulgariter dicitur, 
wires proprias & equorum curſus ſunt experti, He then proceeds to 
ſtate that ſome of the King's pages, and others belonging to the 
houſhold, being offended at theſe ſports, abuſed the Londoners with 
foul language, calling them ſcurvy clowns and greaſy raſcals, and. 
ventured to diſpute the prize with them; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Londoners received them very briſkly, and ſo be- 
laboured their backs with the broken lances, that they were either 
we to gat, or tumbled from their horſes and moſt terribl 
ruiſed. ey afterwards went before the King, the tears ſtill 
trickling from their eyes, and complained of their treatment, be- 
ſeeching that he would not ſuffer ſo great an offence to remain 
unpuniſhed; and the King, with his uſual ſpirit of revenge, ex- 
torted from the citizens a very large fine. So far M. Paris; but 
Mr. Malone has through ſome miſtake cited Robertus Monachus, 
who wrote before M. Paris, and has left an extremely curious ac- 
count of the Cruſades. He is deſcribing the arrival of ſome 
meſſengers from Babylon, who, upon entering the Chriſtian 2 | 
find to their great aſtoniſhment (for they had heard that the 
Chriſtians were poking with fear and hunger) the tents curiouſly 
ornamented, and the young men practiſing themſelves and their 
horſes in tilting againſt ſhields hung upon poles. In the oldeſt 
edition of this writer, inſtead of ** guintane ludus, it is ludus 
equeſtris,”* However, this is N not the quintain that is here 
wanted, and therefore Mr. Malone has ſubſtituted another, copied 
indeed from a contemporary writer, but ſtill not illuſtrative of the 
Paſſage in queſtion, I ſhall beg leave then to preſent the reader 


| 8 Vor. VI. 0 N 
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the ſpeech of Orlando may be thus explained : I am unable to 
| c eg for, ſurprized and ſubdued by love, my intellectual 

powers, which are my better parts, fail me; and I reſemble the 
quintain, whoſe human or active part _ thrown down, there 
remains nothing but the lifeleſs trunk or block which once up. 
held it.” | | 7 
Or, if better parts do not refer to the quintain, that which 
here ſtands up means the human part of the quintain, which may 
be alſo not unaptly called a lifeleſs block. Doucx. ” 
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R. Theabald propoſed to read—of Wine/tid's 
M Siſterhood, and aſked, ** What iden Jon's 


Nos ef #inter's Siſtethood Live vs? And then he 


proce ds to retail a Part of the Legend of St. N. 
} Fred, ſectiag her Chaſtity, but (either for Want 
1 of Inſormation, 0” A tenden) omits th: Circum - 
Is ce whi.h tene the moſt to eſtabliſh the Pro 


| pricty of his Emendation ; of which by-and-by. la 


ide mean Lime let us exhibit @ ſhore Specimen of 


_ |} Dr. Warburton's Cardur and Pleaſantry. 


This, ſays the aweftil Critic, is Seddy an | 
ed. Bu Mr, Theobald ſays, the Wards give | 
im no Ideas,” (By the Way Theobald fays uo 


| fuch Thing). © And e certain, . purſ.ea*rhe 
| Doctor, Words will never give Men what Nature 


has denied them.”” Bat why this to Theobald more 
than to any other Man upon Earth? I'll tell you + 


{| why. Theobald was dead, and could not retor: 


the Sarcaſm on the Party to whom it is by ten 
Degrees. more applicable than it was to him{ 1. 
1% However, continues our Critic, ke ſubſtiiutes 
IVinefred's Silterhood 4 and, after ſo happy a 
Thought, it was to no Purp)ſe to tell him, there 
was no religious Order of that Denomination.” | 


Here I am afraid we have a ſmall Spice of te | 
| Eguivoque. It ſeems to be infiouated, that the ; 


Teller was his individual Critic. But Theobald | 
, was, on all Occaſions, fo ready to on his Obliga- 
tions to that ſame Critic in Matters of the minuteitt 
Importance, that few will believe that to have been 
the Caſe. And then, who told Dr. W. ſo? Even 

Theobald himſelf, whoſe Aſhes the D »Qtor is heie 
inſulting with Scraps uf Learning, fi ked cu: if 
T h:obald's own Note, Well thin, there was no 
religious Order denominated from Winefred. But 
will it follow that Vingfred had no Siftcrbeo' ? 
Such, however, muſt de ont Critic's ic, on the : 
Peril of having all his fine Comment rendered rid - | 
caulous by a very obvioas Remark, that there was 
no religious Order of the Denomination of St. 
Winir. Now Winefred's Legend informs us, that, | 
afier the Death of a certain Theonia, Abbeſs of 4 
Nunnery at Guĩtheria in Wales, JFinefred was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed her, add conſequently tad a 
| Sifterhbood, And as the Legend wovld be ſufficient { 
Authority for Shakeſpeare's Alluſion, ſo was this 

Circumſtance ſufficient Authority for Theobald 
(had he been aware of it) to ſubſtitute Winefred 
(which is certainly the true Reading) for Winter. | 
Shakeſpeare was well acquainted with the - Popiſh | 

Legends, and with every Circumſtance in them 
{ which he had any Oc:ajon to turn to hie Account, 
| Meflirs. Theobald and Warburton, it nbꝗw # ak | 

0'Y, 

J] which is the more ſurpriſing, copfidering that 
| Biſhop Flretword had given the World-a Tranſla- 
tion of W:nefred's Legend, with a Number of in- 
1 tereſting and entertaining Remacks upon it, fo long 
ago as the Year-1713. e e ee 8. | 
| But what moſt become of Dr. Warburton's fine 
1 Winter-gicce? And what Apology mult be made 
{ to Dr, Johaſon for ſtripping his Editions of Shake-- 
ſpeare of this adopted Finery? Queſtions which 1 
will certainly anſwer, to the Satisſaction of the 
Parties conctrned, whenever any honeſt Han of 
Common-Senſe will inform me, what m te he can 
gather from this learned Diſſertatiuncula on Nun» | 
1 /4ip, than that Nuns are neither poor, nor coli, nor 
I} 4arren, but during the Winter Quarter, when, it} 
ſeems, that ſtingy, dry-ſkinned, padlocking Harri- | 

dan, Ft. Diana, takes] upon her the Government | 
of the Moaaltery, in Quality of Lady ABG H. 
r ._ Your's, Kc. 1 
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that ends Well, or, as I ſuppoſe it to have been ſometimes called, 
Love's Labour Wonne, is originally indeed the property of Boccace, 
but it came immediately to Shakſpeare from Painter's Giletta of 
Narbon, in the Firſt Vol. of the Palace of Pleaſure, 4to. 1566, 
D. $8. FARMER. ER obo oY Ee. | | 
Shakſpeare is indebted to the novel only for a few leading cir- 


cumſtances in the graver parts of the piece. The comic buſineſe 


appears to be entirely of his own formation. STEEVENS. 


This comedy, I imagine, was written in IN See An Attempt 
to aſcertain the Order of Shatſpeare's Plays, Vol. I | 


MaLONE, 
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PERSONS repreſented.” 


King of France. 
Duke of Florence. | 
Bertram, Count of Rouſillon. 
Lafeu, an old Lord. Gs 
Parolles, + a follower of Bertram. 
Several young French Lords, that 2 with Bertram 
e Þ Florentine War. 


8 } Servants to the Fe Cunt of Rouſillon. 


A Page. 


Counteſs of Rouſillon, mother to Bertram. 

Helena, a gentlewoman protected by the Counteſs. 1 

An old twidrw of: Florence. © nt 1 
Diana, daughter to the widow. 1 5 1 


f — j Neighbours « and friends to the widow. 
1 
Lords, attending on the King ; 1 Soldiers, dec. = 
F rench and Florentine. N Wm {| 
SCENE, partly in France: and at Tuſcany, WF 1 


2 The perſons were firſt enumerated by Mr. Rowe. 
3 Lafeu,] We ſhould read Lefeu. STEEVENS. 


1 Parolles,| I gy. rc we ſhould write this name—Parokes, i.e. 
a creature 3 up of empty words. STEEVENS. 


sViolenta only enters once, and then ſhe neither ſpeaks, nor is 
ſpoken to. This name appears to be borrowed from an old me- 
trical . entitled Didaco and Violenta, 1 576. STERYVE NS, 


LA L433. EL TY 
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ACT I SCENE I. 
Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Counteſs 's Palace. 


= Enter BerTRAM, the Counteſs of Rouſillon, HELENA, 
= and Lark, in mourning, _ 


Cour. In delivering my ſon from me, I bury a 
| ſecond huſband. _ 5 . 
2 Bk. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er my fa- 
ther's death anew: but I muſt attend his majeſty's 
command, to whom I am now in ward,“ evermore 

in ſubjection. e e 


2 —— ward,] Under his particular care, as my guardian, 
till I come to age. It is now almoſt forgotten in England, that 
the heirs of great fortunes were the King's wards. Whether the 
ſame practice prevailed in France, it is of no great uſe to enquire, 
for Shakſpeare gives to all nations the manners of England, 

| Sy  JonunsoN, 
Howell's fifteenth letter acquaints us that the province of Nor- 
mandy was ſubje& to wardſhips, and no other part of France be- 
ſides; but the ſuppoſition of the contrary furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
a reaſon why the King compelled Rouſillon to marry He * | 


. - 
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Las. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, ma. 


dam ; you, fir, a father: He that ſo generally i is at 
all times good, muſt of neceſſity hold his virtue to 
you; whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it up where it 


wanted, rather than lack It where there is ſuch 


| abundance. = 


Cour. What hope is there of his majeſty" 
amendment? 


Lax. He hath abandon'd his phyſicians, madam, 
under whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with 
hope; and finds no other advantage in the proceſs, 
but only the loſing of hope by time. 


Count. This young gentlewoman had a father, 


(O, that had ! how ſad a em, 'tis!3) whoſe {kill 


The prerogative of a wwardſhip is a branch of the del law; 
and may as well be ſuppoſed to be incorporated with the conſtitu- 


tion of France, as it was with that of ngland, till the reign of 
| is II. SIX J. Hawkins. 


MEE of Terence, ( then e hers Mene- 
demus m=__ : | | 
4 —— Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 1 
% Habeo. Ah, quid dixi ? habere me? i imo 
* habui, Chreme, 1 
2 Nunc/babcem necne incertum eſt,” | "BLACKSTONE, 
So, in Spenſer's Shepheard's Calender: 
„ Shee, while ſhe was, (that aas a woeful word to > fine 
«« For beauties praiſe and pleaſaunce had no prove. PT 
Again, in Wily Beguil'd, 1606: 
« She is not mine, I have no daughter r now; _ 
*© That I ſhould ſay J had, thence comes my grief. = 
| _ MALoNE. 
Paſſage i is any thing that paſſes. So we now ſay, a paſſage of 
an author, and we ſaid about a century ago, the paſſages of a reign. 
When the counte/s mentions Helena's loſs of a father, ſhe recol- 
| lets her own loſs of a huſband, and ſtops to obſerve how heavily 
that word had paſſes through her mind. Joh Nsox. 


: Thus Shakſpeare himſelf. See The Comedy of Errors, AR III. 
& 33 


Nou in the ſtirring paſſage of the day,” , 


O, that had! how ſad a paſſage tis. 1] Imitated from the | 
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was almoſt as great as his honeſty ; had it ſtretch'd 
ſo far, would have made nature immortal, and 
death ſhould have play for lack of work. *Would, . 

| for the king's ſake, he were living! I think, it 
would be the death of the king's diſeaſdG. 
LAP. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, 
W, b . 
Count. He was famous, ſir, in his profeſſion, 
and it was his great right to be ſo: Gerard de 


Narbon. : 3 
Lux. He was excellent, indeed, madam; the king 
very lately ſpoke of him, admiringly, and mourn- 
ingly: he was ſkilful enough to have liv'd ſtill, if 

knowledge could be ſet up againſt mortality, _ 

BER. What is it, my good lord, the king lan- 

| guiſhes of? en 1 „ 
Lx. A fiſtula, my lord.“ 


So, in The Gameſter, by Shirley, 1637 % I'll not be witneſs of 
| your paſſages myſelf: i. e. of what paſſes between you. Fer IN 
Again, in A Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: 


never lov'd theſe prying liſtening men 
| 1 That aft of others' ſtates and paſſages.” 
| in: | 85 
e I knew the poſſoger *twixt her and Scudamore,”” 
Again, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: TEST 
haue beheld 85 
our vile and moſt laſcivious paſſages.” . 
Again, in The Engliſh Intelligencer, a tragi- comedy, 1641 : © two 
philoſophers that jeer and weep at the paſſages of the world.. 
1 | . 8 See EEVENS. 
| + A fiſtula, my lord.] Perhaps Shakſpeare was induced by a paſ- 
ſage in Puttenham's Arte of Engliſh Poefie, 1 589, p. 251, to fic 
the King of France with this inelegant Tals Speaking of the 
neceſſity which princes occaſionally find to counterfeit maladies, 
our author has the following remark :—** And in diſſembling of 
diſeaſes, which I pray you? for I have obſerued it in the Court of 
Fraunce, not a burning feuer, or a pluriſie, or a palſie, or the 
hydropick and ſwelling gowte, &c. But it muſt be either a dry 
dropſie, or a megrim or letarge, or a Htule in ano, or ſome ſuch 
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Bk. I heard not of it before. 4 
_ Lax. I would, it were not notorious. — Was this 
gentlewoman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon? 
Cox. His ſole child, my lord; and bequeathed 
to my overlooking. I have thoſe hopes of her 
good, that her education promiſes : her diſpoſitions 
ſhe inherits, which make fair gifts fairer; for 


where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, 


there commendations go with pity, they are virtues 

and traitors too; in her they are the better for their 
ſimpleneſs;“ ſhe derives her honeſty, and achieves 
her goodneſs. V 


other ſecret diſeaſe as the common conuerſant can hardly diſcouer, 


and the phyſitian either 20 /pcedily heale, or not honeſtly bewray,” 
e | : | 5 ST BEVENS, 
5 — virtuous qualities, | By virtuous qualities are meant quali- 
ties of good breeding and erudition ; in the ſame ſenſe that the 
Italians ſay, gualiza wirtuoſa ; and not moral ones. On this account 
it is, ſhe ſays, that, in an ill mind, theſe virtuous qualities are vir. 
tues and traitors too: i. e. the advantages of education enable an ill 
mind to go further in wickedneſs than it could have done without 
them. WAR BURTON. 3 : 5 


5 Virtue, and wirtuous, as I am told, ſtill keep this ſignification in 


the north, and mean ingenuity and ingenious. Of this ſenſe perhaps 
| ” inſtance occurs in the Eighth Book of Chapman's Yer/ron of the 

lliads FT NED | 5 
Then will J to Olympus' top our virtuous engine bind, 
1 And by it every thing ſhall hang, &c. | 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, p. 1, 1590: 

II theſe had made one poem's period, | 

And all combin'd in beauties worthyneſſe, 

« Yet ſhould there hover in their reſtleſſe heads 

«« One thought, one grace, one wonder at the leaſt, 
„Which into words no vertue can digeſt.” STEEVENS. 


6 hey are virtues and traitors tao; in her they are the better 
for their fimpleneſs;| Her wirtues are the better for their fimpleneſi, 
that is, her excellencies are the better becauſe they are artleſs and 


open, without fraud, without deſign. The learned commentator 
has well explained virtues, but has not, J think, reached the force 


of the word traitors, and therefore has not ſhown the full extent 


„„ ˙ m SY hs 
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' Lax. Your commendations, madam, get from 
Count. *Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon 


her praiſe in.” The remembrance of her father 
never approaches her heart, but the tyranny of her 


ſorrows takes all livelihood * from her cheek. No 
more of this, Helena, go to, no more; leſt it be 


rather thought you affect a ſorrow, than to have.? 
H. I do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it 


of Shakſpeare's maſterly obſervation. Virtues in an aalen aid - 
are virtues and traitors too, Eſtimable and uſeful qualities, joined 


with an evil diſpoſition, give that evil diſpoſition power over others, 
who, by admiring the virtue, are betrayed to the malevolence. 


The Tarr, mentioning the ſharpers of his time, obſerves, that 


ſome of them are men of ſuch elegance and knowledge, that 2 
young man who falls into their way, is betrayed as much by his judge- 


nent as his paſſions. JOHNSON, FR | 
In 4s you Like it, virtues are called traitors on a very different 


ground : | 1 „ 
Af to ſome kind of men . 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies 
% No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
« Are ſanctifed and holy traitors to you. 
O what a world is this, when what is comely 
© Envenoms him that bears it!! MaLons, 


An ſeaſon her praiſe in.] To ſeaſon has here a culinary 


explain its meaning : 
| * all this to ſeaſon | OO” 
„A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep fr, 
And /afting in her remembrance.” MALONx. „ 
4, Iivelibood—] i. e. all appearance of life. STzEvENs. 
9 
Our author ſometimes is guilty of ſuch ſlight inaccuracies; an 
concludes a ſentence as if the former part of it had been con- 


ſenſe ; to preſerve by ſalting. A paſſage in Twelfth Night will beſt | 


{truſted differently. —Thus, in the preſent inſtance, he ſeems to 


have meant—leſt yon be rather thought zo affect a ſorrow, than 0 
have, MaLONE. | a {5 


2 1 do affe a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it 700.] Helena has, 


I believe, a meaning here, that ſhe does not wiſh ſhould be under- 


PFF 1111111. 
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left it be rather thought you affect a ſorrow, than to age? | 


w + AEL'S WELL 
Laar. Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead, exceſſive grief the enemy to the living. 


"Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, the 
_ exceſs makes it ſoon mortal. . 


BER. Madam, I deſire your holy wiſhes. 


LA. How underſtand we that?  ' 
Count. Be thou bleſt, Bertram! and ſucceed thy 


father 


ſtood by the counteſs. Her afefed ſorrow was for the death of 
her father; her real grief for the lowneſs of her ſituation, which 
ſhe feared would for ever be a bar to her union with her beloved 
Bertram. Her own words afterwards fully ſupport this inter- 
pretation: 5 | | | Tg 
l think not on my father; - 
— What was he like? 
« have forgot him; my imagination 
„ Carries no favour in it but Bertram's : 
| « 7 am anos. MALOND co: 
I be ſorrow that Helen affected, was for her father; that which 
ſhe really felt, was for Bertram's departure. This line ſhould be 
particularly attended to, as it tends to explain ſome ſubſequent 
paſſages which have hitherto been miſunderſtood, M. Mason. 


3 1f the living be enemy to the grief, the exceſs makes it ſoon mo _ 
| Lafeu ſays, exceſſive grief is the enemy of the living the countels 
replies, If the living be an enemy to grief, the exceſs ſoon makes it 
mortal : that is, I the living do not indulge grief, grief deftriys 
itſelf by its own exceſs. By the word mortal 1 underſtand that 
 ewhich dies; and Dr. Warburwn [who reads—be not enemy— 
that which deſtroys. I think that my interpretation gives a ſen- 
tence more acute and more refined, Let the reader judge. 
| | _ „ | 5 5 8 Joh ns0N, 
A paſſage in The Winter's Tale, in which our author again ſpeaks 
of grief deſtroying itſelf by its own exceſs, adds ſupport to Dr. 
Johnſon's interpretation : Sk e 


ſcarce any joy 
« Did ever live ſo long; 10 forrow, 
„But kill'd itſelf much ſooner.” | 
In Romeo and Fuliet we meet with a kindred thought: 
| 5 'Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
« And in their triumph die.. MaLons. 
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In manners, as in ſhape! thy blood, and virtue, 


Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodneſs 


Share with thy birth-right! Love all, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 


Under thy own life's key: be check d for ſilence, 


But never tax d for pech. What heaven more 
7 will, 


That thee may furniſh, + and my prayers pluck # 


down, 


Fall on thy head! Farewell. —My land. 


'Tis an unſeaſon'd courtier ; Bn my lord, 
Adviſe him. 


Las. He cannot want the beſt 


That ſhall attend his love. 


Count. Heaven bleſs him "Farrell; Bertram. 
5 [Exit Counteſs. 


| Ben. The beſt wiſhes that can be forged in your 


thoughts, [To HELENA. ] be ſervants to you! Be 


comfortable to my marker, Fo miſtreſs, and make 
much A 


Lr. Farewell, pretty . vou muſt hold the 


Credit of your father. 


[Exeunt Biazzan and Lv. 
. O, were that all — think not on my fa- 


ther; D 


12 That cher may s, That may help thee with more and 
better qualifications. Jon ns0N. | 


5 The beſt wiſhes, &c.] That 1s, may you be miſtreſs of your 


 *vihhes, and have power to bring them to effect. Jonnson, 
6 Laf. Farewell, pretty lady : You ow” hold the credit of your 


father, 


Hel. O, were that all/—l think nor on my father ;] This paſſage | 


has been paſſed over in filence by all the commentators, yet it 1s 
evidently defective. The only meaning that the ſpeech of Lafeu 
* bear, as it now ſtands, is this ;—* That * who was A 
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_ eſtabliſhed, who was the beſt P 


anſwer, O, were that all! 


— 


% reer 


And theſe great tears! grace his remembrance more, 


Than thoſe I ſhed for him. What was he like? 
I have forgot him: my imagination e 
Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's. 


young girl, ought to keep up the credit which her father had 

byſician of the age; and ſhe by her 
eems to admit that it would be no 
difficult matter for her to do ſo.” The abſurdity of this is evident; 


and the words will admit of no other interpretation. Some altera- 
tion therefore is neceſſary; and that which I propoſe is, to read 


uphold, inſtead of muſt hold, and then the meaning will be this: 
«« Lafeu, obſerving that Helena had ſhed a torrent of tears, which 
he and the Counteſs both aſcribe to her grief for her father, ſays, 
that ſhe zpho/ds the credit of her father, on this principle, that the 
ſureſt proof that can be given of the merit of a con deceaſed, 


are the lamentations of thoſe who ſurvive him. But Helena, who 


knows her own heart, wiſhes that ſhe had no other cauſe of grief, 


except the loſs of her father, whom ſhe thinks no more of.? 


M. Mason. 


O, avere that all! &c.] Would that the attention to maintain the 
credit of my father, (or, not to act unbecoming the daughter of 
ſuch a father, — for ſuch perhaps is the meaning,) were my only 
ſolicitude! I think not of h 


him, My cares are all for Bertram. 
„„ „„ MaLoNs. 
7 — theſe great tears —] 'The tears which the King and 


_ Counteſs ſhed for him. JonNSON. 


And theſe great tears grace his remembrance more, LS. 
Than theſe I jhed for Pim.) Johnſon ſuppoſes that, by 2he/e great 
tears, Helena means the tears which the King and the Counteſs 


| ſhed for her father; but it does not appear that either of thoſe 
great perſons had ſhed tears for him, though they ſpoke of him 


with regret. By zhe/e great tears, Helena does not mean the tears 
of great people, but the big and copious tears ſhe then ſhed herſelf, 
which were cauſed in reality by Bertram's departure, though at- 
tributed by Lafeu and the Counteſs, to the lot of her father; and 
from this miſapprehenſion of theirs, graced his remembrance more 


than thoſe ſhe actually ſhed for him. What ſhe calls gracing bie 
remembrance, is what Lafeu had ſtyled before, upholding his credit, 


the two paſſages tending to explain each other.—It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to make this grammatical obſervation— That if Helena 
had alluded to any tears ſuppoſed to have been ſhed by the King, 
ſhe would have ſaid thoſe tears, not theſe, as the latter pronoun 
muſt neceſſarily refer to ſomething preſent at the 5 57 wy | 

| To | 8 . + MASON. 
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1 am undone; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 

That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, 

And think to wed it, he is ſo above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere.* 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf: 

The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. *Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart's table; heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his Iweet favour: * 


8 In his bright radiance, 1 I cannot be united 2 kim and 
move in the — ſpbere, but muſt be comforted at a diſtance by = 
radiance that ſhoots an all fides from him, Joan nson, yy 


So, in Milton's Paradi/e Loft, B. X: 
from his radiant ſeat he roſe 
Of high collateral glory.” Srrzvzns. 
v9 ——T was pretty, though a plague, {7 
Jo ſee him every hour, to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart's table;] So, in our author's ruth W : 
Mine eye hath play d the youu; and hath ſteel'd 
Thy beauty's form in able of my heart,” = 


* 


2 qETO 


Walpole: 
| The Queen to Walfingham this table ſent, 


So, in Mr, Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in England, Vol. IL 
. tem, one table with the picture of the Ducheſs of lan.” 


Queen Jane:“ &c. Helena would not have talked of drawing 
Bertram's picture in her heart's picture; but conſiders her heart as 


r anti es I. Ps ]§—ů . He Yo. 


* STEEVENS. 


Vox. „„ 


A table was in our author's time a term for a picture, in which i 
ſenſe it is uſed here. Tableau, Fr. So, on a picture painted in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the poſſeſſion of the Hon. Horace 2 


Mark of her people's and her own content.“ 88 5 
Table here only ſignifies the board on which any picture was inted. = 


Item, one table, with the pictures of the King's Majeſty and 


| the tablet or ſurface on which his reſemblance was to be pour- 


* —— trick of his Feveet * ] So, in * Jolu: a he hath 
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But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy _. 
Muſt lin his relicks, FO comes here? 


Enter PaROLLEs. 


One that goes with him: I love him for his ſake; 


And yet I know him a notorious liar, 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in Him, 


That they take place, when virtue's ſteely ener 
Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly.' 


Pak. Save you, fair queen. 
Hz L. And you, monarch. 
PAR. No. | 
HEL. eo & no. 


Pak. Are you meditating « on virginity? 2 


: a trick of Cs de Lion's 8 face.” T rick ſeems to be fome pecu- 
| Hiarity or feature. Joh xsOx. 


Trick 18 an expreſſion taken from dranving, . is ſo explainel 


in King Fobn, Act I. ſc. i. The preſent i in ance explains itſelf: 


| to fit and draw _ 
His arched brows, &c. : 
and trick of his ſaveet favour 
Trick, however, on the preſent occaſion, may mean neither tracing 
nor outline, but peculiarity, STEEVENS. 


T ricking is uſed by heralds for the delineation ban colouring of 
arms, &c. MALONE. 

Cold awiſdom waiting on ſuperfiuous folly.] | Cold for naked; 
as ſuperfluous for over-cloathed, This makes the propriety of the 
antitheſis, WARBURTON. 

4 And you, monarch. ] Perhaps here is fome alluſion deſigned to 
character of the age of Shakſpeare. 


Act IV. ſc. i. SrR EVEN. 


5 And no. "Marc am no more a queen than you are a a monarch, or 
a 
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Her. Ay. You have ſome ſtain of ſoldier* in 
you ; let me aſk you a queſtion: Man is enemy to 
virginity ; how may we barricado it againſt him? 
Pak. Keep him out. Fo 9-4 5 
HII. But he aſſails; and our virginity, though; 
valiant in the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us 
ſome warlike reſiſtancde. | 
Peak. There is none; man, ſitting down before 
| you, will undermine you, and blow you up. _ 
HL. Bleſs our poor virginity from underminers, 

and blowers up !—lIs there no military policy, how 
| virgins might blow up men? „ abt 
Paz. Virginity being blown down, man will 

uicklier be blown up: marry, in blowing him 
own again, with the breach yourſelves made, you 
loſe your city.“ It is not politick in the common- 


6 ſtain of foldier—] Stain for colour. Parolles was in red, 
as appears from his being afterwards called red-tail'd humble-bee, 
N 35% ðùV | WARBURTON. 
It does not appear from either of theſe expreſſions, that Parolles 
| was entirely dreſt in red. Shakſpeare writes only /ome flain of 
ſoldier, meaning in one ſenſe, that he had red breeches on, (which is 
ſufficiently * from calling him afterwards red-tail'd humble- 
bee,) and in another, that he was @ diſgrace to ſoldiery. Stain is 
uſed in an adverſe ſenſe by Shakſpeare, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
nor any man an attaint, but he carries /ome ſtain of it.“ 
Mr. M. Maſon obſerves on this occaſion that though a red 
coat is now the mark of a ſoldier in the Britiſh ſervice, it was not 
ſo in the days of Shakſpeare, when we had no ftanding army, and 
the uſe of armour ſtill prevailed.” To this I reply, that the colour 
red has always been annexed to ſoldierſhip. Chaucer, in his 
_ Knight's Tale, v. 1749, has Mars the rede, and Boccace has 
given Mars the ſame epithet in the opening of his Theſeida: 
O rubicondo Marte.” STEEVENS. de 
Stain rather for what we now ſay rincture, ſome qualities, at leaſt 
ſuperficial, of a ſoldier. JonnsoN. 1 5 a | 
1 — with the breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city. J So, in 
bur author's Lover's Complaints = 2 „„ 


— 
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wealth of nature, to preſerve virginity. Loſs of 
virginity is rational increaſe ;* and there was never 
virgin got, till virginity was firſt loſt. That, you 
were made of, is metal to make virgins. Virginity, 
by being once loſt, may be ten times found: by be. 
ing ever kept, it is ever loſt: tis too cold a com. 
panion; away with it. 


H I. I will ſtand for't a little, chough therefor 
I die a virgin. 


Pax. There's little can be ſaid in 't; 'tis againf 

the rule of nature. To ſpeak on the part of vir- 
ginity, is to accuſe your mothers; which is moſt 
infallible diſobedience. He, that hangs himſelf, 
is a virgin: virginity murders itſelf; ” and ſhould 
be buried in highways, out of all ſanctified limit, 
as a deſperate offendreſs againſt nature. Virginity 
breeds mites, much like a cheeſe; conſumes itſelf to 
the very paring, and ſo dies with feeding his own 
| ſtomach. Beſides, virginity is peeviſh, proud, idle, 

made of felf-love, which is the moſt inhibited ſin 

in the canon. Keep i it not; you cannot chooſe but 


loſe WF Out with't: wichin ten years it will 


. And 1 upon theſe terms 1 held my h. 
« Till thus he gan beſiege me.. 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
«This makes in him more rage, and leſſer . 
To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city. MaLoxt. 


3 Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe 1 1 believe we e ſhould read, 


national, 'TYRWHITT. 


Rational increaſe may mean the regular increaſe by which ratioul | 


| beings are propagated. STEEVENS, 
He, that hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity 1 aſelf;] 


1. e. he that hangs himſelf, and a virgin, are in this e 


I =_ oy are both /elf-d: ftroyers, ALONE 
inhibited in —] i. e. forbidden. So, i in Othello: 


„ a practiſer 
* Of aris abb and © out of warrant,” 'Sreevs Ns, ; 


make itſelf ten,* which is a goodly increaſe; and the 
principal itſelf not much the worſe: Away with't. 
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— ten years, it will make er ten,] The old copy 
reads within ten years it will make itſelf 6. The emenda- 


tion was made 7 Sir T. Hanmer, It was alſo ſuggeſted by Mr. 


Steevens, who likewiſe propoſed to read“ within two years it 


will make itſelf 70,” Mr, Tollet would read—* within ten 


years it will make itſelf zmyelve,” | „„ 5 
1 formerly propoſed to read Out with it: within ten months 


it will make itſelf two.“ Part with it, and within ten months? 
time it will double itſelf; i. e. it will produce a child, | 


I now mention this conjecture (in which I once had ſome con- 


fidence) only for the purpoſe of ee my error. I had 


not arr ary attended to a former paſſage in this ſcene, — 
« Virginity, by being once loſt, may be ren times found,“ i. e. 
may produce ten virgins. Thoſe words likewiſe are ſpoken by 


Parolles, and add ſuch deciſive ſupport to Sir Thomas Hanmer's, 
emendation, that I have not heſitated to adopt it. The text, as 
_ exhibited in the old copy, is undoubtedly corrupt. It has already 
been obſerved, that many paſſages in theſe plays, in which numbers 
ti incorrectly. Our author's ſixth Sonnet 


are introduced, are printe 
fully ſupports the emendation here made: 
That w/e is not forbidden uſury, Hs 
„Which happies thoſe that pay the willing loan; 
That's for thyſelf, to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one, 
Ten times thyſelf were happier than thou art, 
« Tf ten of thine ten times refigur d the. 


Out with it,” is uſed equivocally.—Applied to virginity, it | 


means, give it away ; part with it: conſidered in another "ght, 


it ſignifies, put it out to intereſt, In The Tempeſt we have Each 
putter out on five for one, &, MAL S. 5 


There is no reaſon for altering the text, A wet hoon ob- 


ſervation of the noble earl, to whom the horſes of the preſent 


generation owe the length of their tails, contains the true explana- 


tion of this paſſage, HE NLE. | | 
I cannot help repeating on this occaſion, Juſtice Shallow's 
remark : © Give me pardon, fir:;—if you come with news, I take 
it there is but two ways ;—either to utter them, or to conceal them,” 
With this noble earl's notorious remark, I am quite unacquainted. 
But ay 30 the critick (with a flippancy in which he has ſometimes | 
imſelf at my expence) will reply, like Piſtol, «© why 
then lament therefore; or obſerve, like Hamlet, that a kak 
ſpeech ſleeps in a fooliſh ear.” STzevenss 
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Hz. How might one do, ſir, to loſe it to het 
own liking ? Fes „ 
Par. Let me ſee: Marry, ill, to like him that 
neeer it likes.“ Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſs 
with lying; the longer kept, the leſs worth : off 


with't, while 'tis vendible: anſwer the time of re. 
queſt. Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her 


cap out of faſhion; richly ſuited, but unſuitable: 


Juſt like the brooch and tooth-pick, which wear 
not now: Your date is better® in your pye and 


your porridge, than in your cheek : And your vir. 
ginity, your old virginity, is like one of our French 
wither'd pears; it looks ill, it eats dryly ; marry, 
tis a wither'd pear; it was formerly better; marry, 


yet, *tis a wither'd pear: Will you any thing with 


WE os 5 
HI. Not my vir ginity yet. 


4 


liking?” plays upon the word /iking, and ſays, She muſt do ill, for 
virginity, to be ſo loſt, uſt like him that likes nor virginity. | 


5 —ewhich wear mt nogu ) Thus the old copy, and rightly. 


| Shakſpeare often uſes the active for the eee The modem 


editors read, ** which ave wear not now.“ TyRwHITT. 
The old copy has were. Mr. Rowe corrected it. 
„ . 5 Malo. 


Tour date is better — ] Here is a quibble on the word 
date, which means both age, and a candied fruit much uſed in our 8 


author's time. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” “ 

The ſame quibble occurs in Troilus and Craſſida:— and 

then to be bak'd with no date in the pye, for then the man's date 


is out.“ STEEV ENS. 


8 Not my wirginity yet.] This whole ſpeech is abrupt, uncon- 


need, and obſcure. Dr. Warburton thinks much of it ſuppoſi- 


titious. I would be glad to think ſo of the whole, for a com- 
mentator naturally wiſhes to reject what he cannot underſtand. 


Something, which ſhould connect Helena's words with thoſe of 


I 


| Marry, ill, P like * that ne er it liles.] Parolles, in | 
_ anſwer to the queſtion, * How one ſhall loſe virginity to her own 


JounsoN, 


=O. 
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There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 


Parolles, ſeems to be wanting. Hanmer has made a fair attempt 
Not my virginity yet.—You're for the court, 
| There ſhall your maſter, &c. Me 3g: 3 
Some ſuch clauſe has, I think, dropped out, but ſtill the firſt 
words want connection. Perhaps Parolles, going away after his 
| harangue, ſaid, vill you any thing with me? to which Helen 
may reply. know not what to do with the paſſage. 
1s | | | | | 5 Joh Nsox. 
I do not perceive ſo great a want of connection as my predeceſ- 
ſors have apprehended ; nor is that connection always to be ſought _ 
for, in ſo careleſs a writer as ours, from the thought immediately 
preceding the reply of the ſpeaker. Parolles has been laughing 
at the unprofitableneſs of virginity, eſpecially when it grows 
ancient, and compares it to withered fruit. Helena properly 
enough replies, that hers is not yet in that ſtate; but that in the 
| enjoyment of her, his maſter ſhould find the gratification of all his 
| moſt romantic wiſhes, What Dr. Warburton ſays afterwards is 
ſiaid at random, as all poſitive declarations of the ſame kind muſt 
of neceſſity be. Were I to propoſe any change, I would read 
| F/ould inſtead of Gall. It does not however appear that this rap- 
turous effuſion of Helena was deſigned to be intelligible to Parolles. 
Its obſcurity, therefore, may be its merit. It ſuffciently explains 
what is paſſing in the mind of the ſpeaker, to every one but him 
to whom ſhe 1 not mean to explain it. SrEEVENS. 55 
Perhaps we ſhould read: ** Will you any thing with 26“ i. e. 
will you ſend any thing with us to court? to which Helena's anſwer 
would be proper enough— | „ 
" Not my virginity yet.. 3 
A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Twelfth Night, Act III. fe, i: 
Full nothing, madam, to my lord by me?” 
ST 5 | I |  TyrwuirrT., 
Perhaps ſomething has been omitted in Parolles's ſpeech. 7 
am now bound for the court; will you any thing with it [i. e. 
with the court]?“ So, in The Winter's Tale: NP 
* Tell me what you have to the king.” . 
I do not agree with Mr. Steevens in the latter part of his note; 
** —— that in the enjoyment of her, &, Marlon, 
Ils am fatisfied the paſſage is as Shakſpeare left it. Parolles, after 
| having cried down with all his eloquence, old virginity, in reference 
to what he had before ſaid, That virginity is a commodity the 
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A phanix,? captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 


A counſellor, a traitreſs,* and a dear; 


longer kept, the leſs worth: off with't, while tis vondible. 
ANSsWER THE TIME of Requeſt.” aſks Helena,—** Will 50 
any thing with 1T?''—to which ſhe replies Nor My virginity 
Yer.” HENLEV. „ 

9 A phenix, &c.] The eight lines following friend, I am per. 
ſuaded, is the nonſenſe of ſome fooliſh conceited player. What 


| E it into his head was Helen's ſay ing, as it ſhould be read for the 


uture: | | | | 
108 There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves; 
«© 4 mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
I know not what he ſhall—God ſend him well. 5 
Where the fellow, finding a zhox/and loves ſpoken of, and only 
three reckoned up, namely, a mother's, a miſtreſs's, and a friend's, 


(which, by the way, were all a judicious writer could mention; 


for there are but theſe three ſpecies of love in nature) he would 
help out the number, by the intermediate nonſenſe: and, becauſe 


8 25 my were yet too few, he pieces out his loves with enmities, and 
m 


es of the whole ſuch finiſhed nonſenſe, as is never heard out of 


* Bedlam. WarBuURTON. 


2. _—captain, | Our author often uſes this word for a head or 


chief. So, in one of his Sonnets: 


« Or captain jewels in the carkanet.” | 
Again, in Timon of Athens : ** — the aſs more captain than the lion.“ 


Again more appoſitely, in Othello, where it is applied to Deſ. 
demona: 3 „ 8 


„ our great captain's captain. | 
We find ſome of theſe terms of endearment again uſed in The 
Winter's Tale. Leontes ſays to the young Mamillius, 8 
; Come, captain, we muſt be neat,” &, 5 
Again, in the ſame ſcene, Polixenes, ſpeaking of his ſon, ſays, 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter; 
«« Now my ſworn Friend, and then mine enemy; 
«« My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all.” MALORE. 


3 —a traitreſs,] It ſeems that zraitre/s was in that age a term | 


of endearment, for when Lafeu introduces Helena to the king, he 


fays,—** You are like a rraytor, but ſuch traytort his majeſty does 


not much fear.” JohHNSOx. | | 
| TI cannot conceive that rraitreſi (ſpoken ſeriouſly) was in any 


age a term of endearment. From the preſent paſſage, we might as 
well ſuppoſe enemy (in the laſt line but one) to be a term of en. 


Ironically. TyYzwairtT. 


catalogues, and always characterize love by contrarieties. 
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His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcet, 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter; with a world 


Of pretty, fond, adoptious chriſtendoms,“ 


dearment.. In the other paſſage quoted , Lafeu is plainly f peaking 


Traditora, a traitreſs, in the Italian language, is generally uſed 


as a term of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, that ſhe ſhall 


prove every thing to Bertram. Our ancient writers delighted in 


STEEVENS, 


| Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, ſays to Mrs. Ford: 
Thou art a zraitor to ſay ſo.” In his interview with her, he 


certainly meant to uſe the language of love. NS 
Helena however, I think, does not mean to ſay that ſhe ſhall 


prove every thing to Bertram, but to expreſs her eee that 


e will find at the court ſome lady or ladies who ſhall prove every 


thing to him; (“ a phœnix, captain, counſellor, traitreſs; &c.“ 


to whom he will give all the fond names that blinking Cupid 
goſſips.” MaLons, | Ce en Ahab ; | 
I believe it would not be difficult to find in the love poetry of 


- thoſe times an authority for moſt, if not for every one, of theſe 
whimſical titles. At leaft I can affirm it from knowledge, that 


far the greater part of them are to be found in the Italian lyrick 
poetry, which was the model from which our poets chiefly er 
)) 8 3 EATH, 
4 —— chriftendoms,] This word, which ſignifies the collective 
body of chriſtianity, every place where the chriſtian religion is 


_ embraced, is ſurely uſed with mueh licence on the preſent occaſion, 


1 . 5 STEEVENS, 
It is uſed by another ancient writer in the ſame ſenſe; ſo that the 


| word probably bore, in our author's time, the ſignification which 
he has affixed to it. So, in 4 Royal Arbor of Loyal Poefie, by 


Thomas Jordan, no date, but printed about 1661: 
5 « She is baptiz d in Chriſtendom, 
. 5 e. by a chriſtian name,] 
The Jew cries out he's undone —: 
Theſe lines are found in a ballad formed on part of the ſtory of 


The Merchant of Venice, in which it is remarkable that it is the 
Jew's daughter, and not Portia, that ſaves the Merchant's life by 
pleading his cauſe. There ſhould ſeem therefore to have been 


ſome novel on this ſubject that has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches 
of the commentators. In the ſame hook are ballads founded on 


the fables of Much ado about Nothing, and The Winter's Tale, MaLons, 


ff charitable mm 


muſt needs be born under Mars. 


- 
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That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he 
I know not what he ſhall: God ſend him well 


The court's a learning-place; and he 1 is one 
PAR. What one, 1'faith? fea 
HEL. That I wiſh well, —Tis pity— Ih 
Pak. What's pity? 4 
Hie. That wiſhing well had not a body i in't, 4 
= Which mi ht be felt : that we, the poorer born, wi 
Whoſe baſer ſtars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, 1 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, 5 
And ſhow what we alone muſt think; l which never . th 


5 Returns us thanks. 8 | run 


Enter a Page. 


Pace. Monſieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. 
[Exit Page. 


Faw Little Helew farewell: if I can remember 
thee, I will think of thee: at court. 


Hzr. Monſieur . you were born under: 


Pax. Under Mars, 1. 

HII. I eſpecially think, under Mars. 

Pax. Why under Mars? 

HII. The wars have ſo kept you under, that you 


— a3 8 


Pax. When he was predominant. 18 
Hz. When he was retrograde, 1 chink, rather. 
Pas. Why think you ſo? 


_ Her. You 80 ſo much backward, when you fight, 


s And ſhow ale We hes muſt. think ; 1 ana Gow by realitis 
what we now = only . Jon NSON, | 


Ver 
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Pax. That's for advantage. 


HL. So is running away, when fear pro ſes the 


ſafety: But the compoſition, that your valour and 


fear makes in you, is a virtue of a good wing, and 


| like the wear well. 


Ps. I am ſo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer 


thee acutely: I will return perfect courtier; in the 
which, my inſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, 


{6 AAbulh of wv of a good wing,] Mr. Edwards is of opinion, 


that a virtue of a good wing refers to his nimbleneſs or fleetneſs in 
running away. The * e, however, is taken from falconry, as 


may appear from the following paſſage in Marſton's Faw, 1606: 


„I love my horſe after a journeying eaſineſs, as he is eaſy 


in journeying; my hawk, for the goodneſs of his wing, &c.” Or 
it may be taken from dreſs: So, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
« ] would have mine ſuch a ſuit without a difference ; ſuch ſtuff, 


ſuch a aving, ſuch a ſleeve,” &c. Mr. Tollet obſerves, that a 
good wing Fonifies a frog wing in Lord Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
experiment 866: 

and the like) would bear up a good weight as they fly.” 


1 Sf SrERVINS. 

The reading of the old copy (which Dr. Warburton changed 
to ning, ] is ſupported by a ge in King Henry V. in which we 

meet with a ſimilar expreſſion: Though his affections are higher 

mounted than ours, yet when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with the lie 


r 25 8 

Again, in X. Henry IV. P. I: 8 

„ wonder any... 
« At thy affections, which do hold a aving, 8 
« Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors.” MAL ONE. 


The meaning of this 1 appears to be this: If your 
ackward for advantage, and your 
fear for the ſame reaſon will make you run away, the compoſition 


valour will ſuffer you to go 


that your valour and fear make in you, muſt be a virtue that will 
fly far and ſwiftly.”'—A bird of a good wing, is a bird of ſwift 
and ſtrong flight. | | | i 

D Though the latter part of this ſentence is ſenſe as it ſtands, I 
cannot help thinking that there is an error in it, and that we ought 
to read And is Tike 10 wear well,” —Inſtead of © like the 


wear well,” M. Masox. 


ertainly many birds of a good wing (as kites 
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ſo thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counſel, and 
underſtand what advice ſhall thruſt upon thee; elſe 
thou dieſt in thine unthankfulneſs, and thine igno- 
Trance makes thee away: farewell. When thou haſt 
leiſure, ſay thy prayers; when thou haſt none, re. 
8 member thy friends: get thee a good huſband, and 
uſe him as he uſes thee: ſo farewell. [Exit 


HL. Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 
Which we aſcribe to heaven: the fated kx xy 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward Dull 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high; 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiſs like native things.” 
Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 
That weigh their pains in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, 
What hath been cannot be: Who ever ſtrove 
To ſhow her merit, that did miſs her loye? | 


witt b it. See a note in Hamlet on the words | 
5 « Whoſe form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
% Would make them capable. MALONE. 


5 What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high; © | 
Dat makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? She means, by 
what influence is my love directed to a perſon ſo much above me? 
why am I made to diſcern excellence, and * to long after it, 


2 wikou the food of hope? Jog nson, 


2, 


native things.] Things formed by 1 nature for each other, 


2 The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature beings 
To join bi and kiſs like native things. 
[ mhoſſ ble be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 

That weigh their pains in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, 


What hath been, &c.] All theſe four lines are obſcure, and, I 


believe, corrupt; I ſhall propoſe an emendation, which thoſe who 
can explain the preſent reading, are at liberty to reject: 

5 Through mightieft ſpace in fortune nature brings 
Likes to join mw, and kiſs like native things. 


— ſo thou * be capable of 4 courtier's 1 1 i. e. thou 


M. Mason. 


al od 


hon 


| 155 Mr. Steevens has obſerved) in Timon Athens : ; 
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The king 8 diſeaſe my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix'd, and will not leave me. 
Exit. 


That i is, nature bein gs lie enolitle and diſpoſitions to meet through 


any diftance that fortune may ſet between them; ſhe joins them and 


N.. them kiſs lite things born together. 


The next lines I read with Sir T. Hanmer: 
Impoſſible be ftrange attempts to thoſe 
That weigh their pains in e and do fuppoſe 
What ha'n't been, cannot 


New attempts ſeem impoſſible to thoſe who eſtimate their Aber | 
or enterpriſes by ſenſe, and believe that nothing can be but what 
they ſee before them. Jonxsox. | 


I underſtand the meaning to be this—The Specs given Fo PE 5 
nature often unite perſons between whom fortune or accident has placed 


the greateſt diftance or diſparity; aud cauſe them to join, like likes, 
(nnter parium) /ike perſons in the ſame ſituation or ed of life, Thus 


Thou ſoldereſt cloſe impoſibilities, 
« And mak them 4%. 


This i interpretation is ſtrongly confirmed by a ſubſequent he 
of the counteſſes ſteward, who is ſuppoſed to have over-heard this 


ſoliloquy of Helena: Fermer, ſhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, that : 
lad put ſuch 4% ifference betwixt their two eſtates,” . 


mightieft ſpace in fortune, for perſons the moſt widely ſe hn | 


by fortune, is certainly a licentious expreſſion; but it is ſuch a 


licence as Shakſpeare often takes. Thus in Cymbeline, the diminu- 
tio of ſpace is uſed for the diminution, of which ſpace, 0 or di "__ : 


is the cauſe, | 
If he had written ſpaces (as in Troilus nd Creſſida, | 
. her whom we know well | 


„ The world's large /paces cannot parallel,)“ 


the paſſage would have been more clear; but he was confined by | 


the metre, We might, however, read— 
The mightieft ſpace in nature fortune brings 
0 join, &c. 


Le 3 fometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of rank has 


| feparated, But J believe the text is right. MaLons. 
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8 C E N E IT. 
ole.” A Room i in the King s Palace. 


Plourt 2 of cornets. Bars the King of France, with 1 


letters; Lords and others attending. 


XK ING. The Florentines and Senoys 3 are by thee ears; 


: Have fought with equal fortune, and continue I 
A braving war. 


1 Lob. So 'tis reported, fir. 
Kine. Nay, 'tis moſt credible; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 


For ſpeedy aid; wherein our deareſt friend 


Prejudicates s the buſineſs, and would feem 


| To have us make denial. 
W His love and wiſdom, 105 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 

For ampleſt credence, 


Wo He hath arm's our r anſues 
And Florence is . before he comes: 


Vet, for our gentlemen, that mean to ſee 


The Tuſcan ſervice, freely have r leave 


To ſtand on either part. 


2 Lob. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our gentry, who are ſick 
For breathing and exploit. 


Kino. = What's he comes here! 


he Florentines were at perpetual variance s with them. 
| | | STBEVBNS, 


9 28 The Send as 1 are termed by Boccace, 
| 13 who tranſlates him, calls them Senois. They were the 
wer of a ſmall republick, of which the capital was Sienna. 
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Enter BERTRAM, LArzu, and PAROLLES. 


I Lov. It is the count Rouſillon, “ my good lord, 


S Young Bertram. 


Kin. Youth, thou bear'ſt thy father's face; ; 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haſte, 5 
Hath well compos d thee. Thy father's moral parts 5 
May'ſt thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris. 


BER. My thanks and duty are your majeſty * 


| Kine, I would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 
As when thy father, and myſelf, in friendſhip 
Firſt try'd our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt: he laſted long: 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father: In his youth _ 
He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
To-day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 
Ere hee can hide their levity 1 in honour.” 


Roufillen,] The old copy reads Refpll STERVBNS, 
It much repairs me 


77 talk of your good father :] To re * in thoſe plays, g. . 


line : 


2; 


O diſloyal thing, 
« That ſhould'ſt repair my youth!” Malovz. 


6 He had the auit, which I can well obſerve 
To-day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, 
Till their oaun ſcorn return to them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 1 believe honour is not 

dignity of birth or rank, but acquired reputation. Jour father, ſays 
the king, had the ſame airy flights of ſatirical wit auith the young 
lords of the preſent time, but they do not what he did, hide their 
unnoted /ewity, in honour, cover petty faults with great merit. 

This is an excellent obſervation. Jocoſe follies, and light 

offences, are only allowed by mankind in him that over-powers 


| hs by great qualities, Jounson, 


His equal had awak'd them; and his honour, 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him ſpeak, and, at this time, 

His tongue obey'd his hand : * who were below him 


_ conſideration, SrEEVENS. 


tion. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


D's | eighin . | 
'The old text needs to be =. le was ſo like a courtier, 
that there was in his dignity of manner nothing contemptuous, and in hit 
 heenneſs of wit nothing bitter. If bitterneſs or contemptuouſneſs ever 
appeared, hey had been awakened by ſome injury, not of a man 
below him, but of his equal. This is the complete image of a 


hero Lewis XIV. Jounson, 
8 His tongue obey'd his hand:] We ſhould read His tongue 


| the true minute when exceptions bad him ſpeak, JOHNSON, 


to think that he meant only, that the father of Bertram treated thoſe 
below him with becoming condeſcenſion, as creatures not indeed 


— — „„ 


- 
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So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, 


S ZT ZN 


> YN 4 


He us'd as creatures of another place; 


Point thus: „ 70 | | 
Ilse had the wit, which I cas well obſerve 
 To-day in our young lords: but they may jeſt, 
Tl their own ſcorn returns to them, un-noted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour, Ee 
So like a courtier. Contempt, &c. BLACKSTONE. 
The punctuation recommended by Sir William Blackſtone i, 
I believe, the true one, at leaſt it is ſuch as deſerves the reader's 


=> 2 


7 So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs f. 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, 
Hic equal had awak'd them; Nor was uſed without reduplica. 


«« More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf-offences weighi 


well-bred man, and ſomewhat like this Voltaire has exhibited his 


obey'd the hand. That is, the hand of his honour's cloct, ſhowing 


His is put for its. So, in Othello: 
LE. — her motion e | 
% Bluſh'd at Heel,, —inſtead of lf. STEEVENSs. 

9 He us'd as creatures of another place;| i. e. he made allowances 
for their conduct, and bore from them what he would not from 
one of his own rank. The Oxford editor, not underſtanding the 
ſenſe, has altered another place, to a brother-race, WARBURTON. 


I doubt whether this was our author's meaning. I rather incline 
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And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praiſe he humbled; * Such a man 


Might be a copy to theſe younger times; 
Which, follow'd well, would demonſtrate them now 
But goers backward. 


FR. good 88 fir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph, 

As 1 in your royal — : 


in ſo high a place u himſelf, but yet holding « a certain | place; as 
exe of the links, — not the largeſt, of the great chain of rer. 
In The Winter's Tale, place is again _ 12 rank or ſituation in 


| life: 
ge 5 thou thing. 
„Which I'll not call a creature of thy place” Maron. 


a Mating them proud of his humility, _ | 
In their poor praiſe he humbled:] But why were they _ | 
of his humility? It ſhould be read and pointed thus: 
Making them proud; and his humility, 9 8 
In their poor praiſe, he humbled— 
i. e. by condeſcending to ſtoop to his inferiors, he exalted them 
and made them proud; and, in the gracious receiving their poor = 
praiſe, he en even his ng. | The ſentiment is fine, 
WarBURTON» 


Erery man has wo the mean too aſus roud of the humility of 
the great, and perhaps the' great may ſometimes be humbled in the 
praiſes of the mean, of thoſe who commend them without con- 
viction or diſcernment : this, however, is not ſo common; the mean 
are found more frequently than the great. Jo RSV. 


I think the meaning is, Making them proud of receiving fuch 
marks of condeſcenſion and affability from a perſon in ſo elevated 
a ſituation, and at the ſame time lowerin s humbling himſelf, 
by ſtooping to accept of the encomiums of mean perſons for that 
humility,—The conſtruction ſeems to be, he being humbled in 
their poor praiſe,” MaLons. : 

Giving them a better opinion of their own importance, by his 
condeſcending manner of behaving to them. M. Mason, 


5 So in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal Mech.] 55 tor character. 


| Watz URTON, 
Yor. VI, e 
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| King. Would, I were with him! He would al. 


Ways ſay, 

« Methinks, I 2 him now; his pues words 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, bur grafted them, 
Io grow there, and to bear,)—Let me not live. 
Thus * his good melancholy oft began, 

On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 

When it was out ei ne not live, Na he, 


1 ſhould wiſh. to POR | 
r ſo lives not bis epitaph, 
in your royal ſpeech. 
Approof i is * I if I ſhould allow Dr. Warburton's s inter. 
pretation of epitaph, which is more than can be reaſonably er. 
pected, I can yet find no ſenſe in the preſent ma. 
on N SON. 
we males, by a ſlight tranſpoſition, read N 
So his a gu lives not in epitaph. 
Appro certainly means approbation. So, in Cynthia s Revenge: : 
: % A man ſo abſolute in 1 proof, | 
That nature hath reſery'd . l dignity 
That he * not.“ | 


Again, in Meaſure for eaſure : 
| « Either of condemnation or apr” "Yo EVENS. 


Perhaps the meaning is this Hir epitaph or inſcription on hi 
* is not ſo much in approbation or commendation of him, as is gur 


| royal ſpeech, ToLLET, 


There can be no doubt but the at approof is frequently uſed 
in the ſenſe of approbation, but that is not always the caſe; and in 
this place it ſignifies proof or confirmation. The meaning of the 

paige appears to be this: The truth of his epitaph is in no way 
ſo fully proved, as by your royal ſpeech.” It is needleſs to remark, 
that 122 generally contain the character and praiſes of the de- 
ceaſed. Approof is uſed K in the ſame ſenſe by Bertram, in the ſecond Act: 

„ Laf. But I hope your lordſhip thinks him not a ſoldier. 
* Ber. Ves, my lord, and of very valiant approof.” | 
M. Mas0s, 
Mr. Heath ſuppoſes the meaning to be this : His epitaph, ot 
the character he left behind him, is not fo well eſtabliſied by the 
Specimens he exhibited of his worth, as by your royal report in his 
favour.” The aage above quoted from Act II. ſupports this 
interpretation, MAaLons. 


3 Thus — Old copy—Thic, Corrected by\ Mr. Pope. Malen 


CCG 


"IEA. | 


ha 7A 


ö 
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After my flame lacks oil, to be the ſnuff n 

Of younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſes 

All but new things diſdain; whoſe judgements are 

Mere fathers of their garments; * whoſe conſtancies 
Expire before their faſhions :—— This he wiſh'd: 

I, after him, do after him wiſh too, 

Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring "rg 

I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 

To give ſome labourers room. 


-:..2 LORD ö You are  lov'd, 5 
They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt. 


Kins. I fill a place, I know't. —How ”__ is't, 
count, 

Since the phyſician at your father's died? ? 

He was much fam'd. | 


. „ ſix months ſince, my lord. EE. 


12 —— ala 1 „ | 
Mere fathers of their garments;} Who have no other uſe of 
their faculties, than to invent new modes of dreſs, Jounson. 


I have a ſuſpicion that Shakſpeare wrote—meer feathers of their 

garments; i. e. whoſe judgements are meerly parts (and inſignificant 

parts) of their dreſs, worn and laid _ as feathers are, from the 

meer love of - novelty and chan goes on to ſay, that they 
are even leſs conſtant in their ene ta than in their dreſs: . 

ET 5b their conſtancies 


| Expire before their faſhions. TyawarrT. 


rue reading of the old copy athers, | is ſupported by a fimilar ; 
| paſſage | in Cymbeline : LE om” | 
| ſome jay of Italy 5 
« Whoſe mother was her painting. 
Again, by another in the ſame play: 
No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, | 
Who is thy grandfather; he made thoſe clathr, 
„ Which, as it ſeems, nale thee.” 
There the garment is ſaid to be the father of the man: — in the text, | 
the judgement, being employed ſolely in forming or giving birth 
ta new dreſſes, is called the _ of the garments” os in King 
Henry IV. P. II: | 
” every minute now 


j3 4. Should be the father 'D TH lungen. Maron. 
| LE oe 
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Kine. If he were living, I would try him yet;— 


Lend me an arm ;—the reſt have worn me out 
With ſeveral applications :—nature and ſickneſs 


Debate it at their leiſure. Welcome, count; 


My ſon's no dere. 
II. Thank your majeſty. 
N | : | e [ Exeunt. 15 Flouriſb. 


SCENE III. 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 
Enter Counteſs, Steward, and Clown.* 


Cour. I will now hears what ſay you of this 
gatewamp?e ot Eo. Fo. 


5 nature and fickneſs | | 
Debate i#—-] So, in Macbeth: 
„Death and nature do. contend about them.“ | 
8 J STO eg MW STBEEVENS. 
Steward, and Clown.] A Claus in Shakſpeare is com- 
monly taken for a licenſed jeſter, or domeſtick fool. We are not 
to wonder that we find this character often in his plays, fince fook 
were at that time maintained in all great families, to keep up met- 
riment in the houſe. In the picture of Sir Thomas More's family, 
by Hans Holbein, the only ſervant repreſented is Patiſon the fool, 
his is a proof of the familiarity to which they were admitted, 
not by the great only, but the wiſe...  _ | 
In ſome plays, a ſervant, or a ruſtic, of a remarkable petulance 
and freedom of ſpeech, is likewiſe called a clown, Jon nson. 


Cardinal Wolſey, after his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhow King 
Henry VIII. a mark of his reſpe&, ſent him his fool Pazch, as 1 
| preſent; whom, ſays Stowe, the King received very gladly.” 
8 e ne lp a of | | MALONE, 
This dialogue, or that in Twelfth Night, between Olivia and 
the Clown, ſeems to have been particularly cenſured by Cartwright, 
in one of the copies of verſes prefixed to the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; RT, 5 VVV 


ts 
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Srew. Madam, the care I have had to even your 
content,? I wiſh might be found in the calendar of 
my paſt endeavours; for then we wound our mo- 


deſty, and make foul the clearneſs of our deſe 
when of ourſelves we publiſh them.“ 


rvings, 


Count. What does this knave here? Get you 
gone, firrah : The complaints, I have heard of you, 
1 do not all believe; tis my ſlowneſs, that I do 


not: 


for, I know, you lack not folly to commit 


. Shal/peare to thee was dull, whoſe beſt jeſt lies ö 
1 tt /ady's queſtions, and the fool's replies; 
Old faſhion'd wit, which walk'd from town to town 


In the 


« In trunk-hoſe, which our fathers call'd the Claun. 


MS. regiſter of Lord Stanhope of Harrington, treaſurer of 


the chamber to King James I. from 1613 to 1616, are the following 


entries: 


% Tom Derry, his majeſty's Hol, at 28. per diem, — 1615: 


Paid John Mawe for the diet and lodging of Thomas Derrie, her 


| -< majeſty's jeſter, for 13 weeks, 10. 187. 6d.—1616. 


EL 


STEEVENS. 


| The following lines in The Careleſs Shepherdeſe, a comedy, 


1656, exhibit probably a faithful portrait of this once admired 


1 


_ © Why, I would have zhe foo! in every at, 


% Be it comedy or tragedy. I have laugh'd 
„ Untill I cry'd again, to ſee what faces 


The rogue will make.——O, it does me good | . 
& To ſee him hold out his chin, hang down his hands, 
%% And twirl his bable, There is ne er a part 


About him but breaks jeſts.— 


„I'd rather hear him ry + or laugh, or cry, 
„ Than hear the graveſt ſpeech in all the play. 


I never ſaw REA DE peeping through the curtain, 
ter 


even your content,] To act up to your deſires. 


** Bur raviſhing joy en into my heart.” MaLone. | 


„ i 1 | Jonxsox. 
8 __—— cher of ourſelves aue publiſs them.] So, in Troilus and 
Creidar EY 


« The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his wort, ö 
« If he that's-prais'd, himſelf brings the praiſe forth.” 
7 1 Maroxz. 
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them, BY have ability enough to make fuch 


| knaveries yours.? 


Co. Tis not unknown to you, madam, I am a 
poor fellow. 


Count. Well, fir. 
Co. No, madam, *tis not ſo well, that I am 


Poor ; though many of the rich are damn'd :* But, 


if I may have your ladyſhip's good will to go to 


the world, 3 Iſbel the woman and TY will do as we 


may. 

_ Count. Wilt thou eee be a . 2 
Co. I do beg your «ned in this caſe 
Cor. In what caſe? | 


Cre. In 11 Life ant wild Un. Serie ts. 
no heritage :* and, 1 I ſhall never Nays ie: 


9 


o . not ; folly 10 commit them, and 3 ability exough 


#0 a 772 knaveries yours. ] After premiſing that the accuſative, 


them, refers to the precedent word, complaints, and that this by a 


metonymy of the effect for the cauſe, ſtands for the freaks which 
occaſioned thoſe complaints, the ſenſe will be extremely clear... 
40 3 are fool enough to commit thoſe irregularities you are 


d with, and yet not ſo much fool neither, as to diſcredit the 
— ation by any defect in your ability.” HEAT R. 


It appears to me that the accuſative them refers to lnaveries, ad | 


the natural ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems to. be this: You have folly 

enough to deſire to commit theſe ene, and ability * to 

| T4 them.“ M. Mazon, 

| are damm d: ] See S. Mark, x. 25; S. Luke, xviii. 25. 
_ Grey. 


= 
Much ado about nothing, and ſignifies to be married: and thus, in 
As you Like it, Audrey ſays: ** 
deſire to be @ woman of the world,” STEEVENS. 
4 


copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. Matos. 


Service is no heritage:] This is a proverbial expreſſion. _ 


muſt auben the devil drives, 1s mother. RITSsoN. 


10 go to the well] This ohraſs has already occurred in 


it is no diſhoneſt defire, to 


and | —] I. which was inadvertently omitted in the firſt 
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bleſing of God, till I have iſſue of my body; ? for, 
they ſay, bearns are bleſſings. 


Cor. Tell me thy reaſon why thou wilt marry. 


CLo. My poor body, madam, requires it: I am 
driven on by the fleſh; and he muſt needs go, that 1 
the devil drives. 


 Counr. Is this all your wool) $ Neat ? 


 CLo. Faith madam, I have other . re aſons, 5 
ſuch as they are. | 


Cour. May the world know them? 


Co. I have been, madam, a wicked creature. as 
you and all fleſh and blood are; and, indeed, J do 
marry, that I may repent. 


 Counr, Thy marriage, ſooner than thy vicked- | 
neſs. Ts 


| Co. I am out of Hicks; madam ; and I hope 
: to have friends for my wife's ſake. 


Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 
Co. Lou are ſhallow, madam; e' en 1great friends; : 


"IS 0 lo. You are Pallow, dn; e'en great Aids The mean- 


ing [1, e. of the ancient reading mentioned i in the ſubſequent note] 


ſeems to be, you are not deeply ſkilled in the character or offices 


of great friends. Joh Nso N. 


The old copy reads —in great friends; evidently a miſtake for 
ben, which was formerly written . The two words are ſo near 
in ſound, that they might eaſily have been confounded by : an in- 
attentive hearer. | 
The ſame miſtake has happened in many other Places in our 
author s plays. So, in the Gar nt comedy, Act III. ſc. il. L toll, 162 3: 
Lady. What have we here? 
W. Chan, In that you have there.“ 
Again „ in Antony and C leopatra: 
No more but ix a woman.“ 
Again, in Taue l 75 Night: 
« *Tis with him in ſtanding water, between boy 1 man.“ | 
The corruption of this paſſage was pointed out by Mr, Tyrwhitt. 
For the emendation now made, I am anſwerable, Maton 0 


P 4 


— 
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for the knaves come to do that for me, which Iam h 
a-weary of.* He, that ears my land,” ſpares my team, h 
and gives me leave to inn the crop: it I be his 1 
cuckold, he's my drudge: He, that comforts my . 
wife, is the cheriſher of my fleſh and blood; he, c 
that cheriſhes my fleſh and blood, loves my fleſh 

and blood ; he, that loves my fleſh and blood, is 


my friend: ergo, he that kiſſes my wife, is my 
friend. If men could be contented to be what 
they are, there were no fear in marriage; for young 
Charbon the puritan, and old Poyſam the papiſt, 


8 the knaves come to do that for me, aubich I am a-weary 0 | 
The ſame thought is more dilated in an old MS. play, entitled, 
The Second Maid's Tragedy : FBV a eoaaaiig 
„ Soph. J have a wife, would ſhe were ſo preferr'd! 
A could but be her ſubjet; ſo I am now. 
„I allow her her owne frend to ſtop her mowth, 
„ And keep her quiet; give him his table free, 
« And the 13 eeding of his great ſtone-horſe, 
« On which he rides in pompe about the cittie 
Only to ſpeake to gallants in bay-windowes. 
«« Marry, his lodging he paies deerly for; 
He getts me all my children, there I ſave by't; 
« Beſide, I drawe my life owte by the bargaine 
«© Some twelve yeres longer than the tymes appointed; 
„When my young prodigal gallant kicks up's heels 
At one md thirtie, and lies dead and rotten 
* Some five and fortie yeares before I'm coffin'd. 
* *Tis the right waie to keep a woman honeſt; 
% One friend is baracadoe to a hundred, E 
And keepes em owte; nay more, a huſband's ſuze 

« To have his children all of one man's gettinge ; 

% And he that performes beſt, can have no better: 
I'm e'en as happie then that fave a labour.“ 5 
„„ . 3 | STEEVENS. 

1 hat ears my land,] To ear is to plough. So, in Autor) 
and Cleopatra: os . : 
VM anke the ſea ſerve them, which they car and wound 
With keels of every kind.” STEEvENs., . 
See 1 Sam. viii. 12. 1/aiah, xxx. 24. Deut. xxi. 4. Gen. 
xIv, 6. Exod. xxxiv. 21. for the uſe of this verb, HIENL ZW. 


_ ww: ww 
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| howſoc'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their 
heads are both one, they may joll horns together, 

like any deer i' the herd. Tn OY 
Cour. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and 
calumnious knave? &«- 5 we 
Cxo. A prophet I, madam; and I ſpeak the 
truth the next way!? e 


For I the ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true ſball find; 
Dur marriage comes by deſtiny, 
Tour cuckoo ſings by kind.” 


Count: Get you gone, fir; I'II talk with you 
JJC N 


8 4 prophet I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth the next way:] It 
; a ſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that 
| g. vols have ſomething in them of divinity. On which ace 
count they were eſteemed ſacred : Travellers tell us in what eſteem 
the Turks now hold them; nor had they leſs honour paid them 
| heretofore in France, as appears from the old word beer, for a 
natural fool, Hence it was that —_— in Rabelais, adviſed 
Panurge to go and conſult the fool Triboulet as an oracle; which 
ives occaſion to a fatirical ſtroke upon the privy council of 
Prancis the Firſt—Par /awvis, conſeil, prediction des fols vos ſeaves 
quants princes, fc. ont eft# conſervez, &c.— The phraſe—/peak the 
truth the next way, means directly; as they do who are only the 
inſtruments or canali of others; fuch as inſpired perſons were ſup- 


poſed to be, WARBURrox. re 
dee the popular ſtory of Nixon the Idiot's Cheſhire . | 
| Next way, is neareſt way, So, in X. Henry IV. Part I: 
is the next way to turn tailor, &c. STEEVENS. 
Next away is a phraſe ſtill uſed in Warwickſhire, and ſignifies 
without circumlocution, or going about, HENLEY. | | 
9 —— fings by kind.) I find ſomething like two of the lines of 
this ballad in John Granges Garden, 1 $7 72 5 
Content yourſelf as well as I, let reaſon rule your minde, 
As cuckoldes come by deſtinie, ſo cackowes ang by kinde.. 
JJJJJJVVVVVVVVVJV%V0TT0SC ß 


T: re; “ which probably contained the ſtanza here quoted. 
5 Maloxz. 
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Sry. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid 
Helen come to you; of her I am to ſpeak. 


Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would 
ſpeak with her ; ; Helen I mean. 


Ys o. Was this fair face the cauſe? quoth te, 


Singi g. 
Why the Greekdde facked Ti w * 


Fond done, done fond, 
1 this king Fru s 20. 


2 Was this fair 1. the cauſe; &.] The name of Helm, whom 
the Counteſs has juſt called for, brings an old ballad on the n 
of Troy to the Clown's mind. MaLons, 


This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a nnd or two are 
dropt, equally neceſſary to make the ſenſe and alternate rhyme, 

For it was not Helen, who was King Priam's joy, but Paris, The 

third line therefore ſhould be read thus: | 

| Fond done, fond done, for Paris, he | WannunroN, 


If this be a ſtanza taken from any ancient ballad, it will pro- 
bably in time be found entire, and then the reſtoration may be 
. made with authority. STEEVENS. 


In confirmation of Dr. Warburton's co ara" Mr. Theobald 
has quoted from Fletcher's Maid in . Au the following ſtanza 
of another old ballad: SY: 5 
And here fair Paris comes, 
„ The hopeful youth of Troy, 
8 * Hecuba's darling ſon, | 
ng Priam's only o 

This renders it extremely probable, that Sls was the perſon 

_ deſcribed as © king Priam's joy in the ballad quoted by our 


author; but Mr. Heath has juſtly obſerved, that Dr. Warburton, 


though he has ſupplied the words ſuppoſed to be loſt, has not ex- 
plained them; nor indeed do they ſeem, as they are connected, to 
afford any meaning. In 1 58 5 was contend on the Stationers' books 
by Edward White, ©* The lamentation of Hecuba, and the ladyes of 


3 Fond Aue,] Is fooliſhly done. So, in 9 Richard Ill. 


Act III. ſc. iii: 


oy Sorrow and grief of heart, 


hy Makes hum ſpeak fondly,” S raven. 


1d 
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With that fhe ſighed as ſbe flood, 
With that fhe ſighed as ſhe ſtood, 
Aud gave this ſentence then; 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be "el 
There's yet one . in ten. 


Count. What, one ous! in ten? 1? you corrupt the 
ſong, ſirrah. 


Co. One 7 woman in ten, madam; which 


s a purifying o' the ſong: Would God would ſerve 
the world ſo all the year! we'd find no fault with 


the tythe- woman, if I were the parſon: One in 
ten, quoth a'! an we might have a good woman 
born but every blazing ſtar,* or at an earthquake, 
'twould mend the lottery well; a man WO draw 
his heart out, ere : he pluck one. 


4 With that ſhe febed as PE flood, At the end of the line of 
which this is a repetition, we find added in Italick characters the 
word bis, denoting, I ſuppoſe, the primed, of its being repeated, ; 
The correſponding line was twice printed, as it 1s $ here inſerted, | 
from the oldeſt copy. STEBVENS. | | | | 


5 Among nine bad if one be good, | 
| There's yet one good in ten.] This ſecond ſtanza of the ballad 
is turned to a joke upon the women: a confeſſion, that there was 
one good in ten, Whereon the Counteſs obſerved, that he cor- 


rupted the ſong; which ſhows the ſong ſaid ine 5 in len. 


If one be bad among ft nine good, 
There's but one bad in ten. 
This relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved themſelves 
well but Paris. For though he once had fifty, yet at this un- 
fortunate period of his reign he had but ten; Agathon, Antiphon, 
Deiphabus, Dius, Hector, Helows, Hippothaus, Pammon, Paris, and 
8 WARBURTON, - 


but every blazing flar,] The old copy readsm—but ore 


_— e far. SrEEVENS. 


I ſuppoſe oer was a miſprint for or, which was uſed by our 
25 writers for before, Malo. | 


— 'ravould mend the lottery wel ;] This ſurely i is a rang 


— 
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Cour. You'll be gone, ſir knave, and do as] 
command you? e 5 
Co. That man ſhould be at woman's command, 
and yet no hurt done!—Though honeſty be no pu. 
ritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the ſur. 
plice of humility over the black gown of a big 
heart.*—I am going, farſooth : the buſineſs is for 
Helen to come hither. [Exit Clown, 


kind of phraſeology. I have never met with any example of it 
in any of the contemporary writers; and if there were any proof 
that in the lotteries of Queen Elizabeth's time wheels were em- 
ployed, I ſhould be inclined to read—lottery whee/, MaLoxy, 


8 Clo. That man, &c.] The Clown's anſwer is obſcure. His 
lady bids him do as he is commanded. He anſwers with the licen. 
tious petulance of his character, that F a nan does as a woman 
commands, it is likely he awill do amiſs; that he does not amis, 
being at the command of a woman, he makes the effect, not of 
his lady's goodneſs, but of his own horefty, which, though not 
very nice or puritanical, will do no hurt; and will not only do no 
hurt, but, unlike the puritans, will comply with the injunctions of 


3 and wear the /urplice of humility over the black grwn 
.—_ 


2 big heart; will obey commands, thoug not much pleaſed wi 
a ſtate of ſubjection. 5 „ 
Nere is an alluſion, violently enough forced in, to ſatirize the 
obſtinacy with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the eccle- 
Haſtical habits, which was, at that time, one principal cauſe of 
the breach of the union, and, perhaps, to infinuate, that the modeſt 
purity of the ſurplice was ſometimes a cover for pride. 


| Jon ns0x, 


The averſion of the puritzans to a ay 1s alluded to in many 
of the old comedies, So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607:  _ 
she loves to act in as clean linen as any gentlewoman 
of her function about the town; and truly that's the reaſon that 
your ſincere puritans cannot abide a /urplice, becauſe they ſay tis 
made of the ſame thing that your villainous ſin is committed in, 
of your prophane holland.“ N | | 
Aͤgain, in The Match at Midnight, 1633: | | 
Hie has turn'd my ſtomach for all the world like a puritan's at 
the ſight of a ſurplice.” FER | 
Again, in The Hollander, 1640: | ” 
A puritan, who, becauſe he ſaw a ſurplice in the church, 
would needs hang himſelf in the bell-ropes,” SrEPEVENS. 


=” 3 


„ wg wy 
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Cour. Well, now. 


STzw. I know, madam, you love your gentle. 
woman entirely,  _ „„ 


Count. Faith, I do: her father bequeath'd her 
to me; and ſhe herſelf, without other advantage, 
may lawfully make title to as much love as ſhe 
finds: there is more owing her, than is paid; and 
more ſhall be paid her, than ſhe'll demand, 
Sekr. Madam, I was very late more near her 
than, I think, ſhe wiſh'd me: alone ſhe was, and 
did communicate to herſelf, her own words to her 
own ears; ſhe thought, I dare vow for her, they 
touch'd not any ſtranger ſenſe. Her matter was, 
ſhe loved your ſon: Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no god- 
deſs, that had put ſuch difference betwixt their 

two eſtates; Love, no god, that would not extend 
his might, only where qualities were level; Diana, 


I cannot help thinking we ſhould read—Though honefly be a 
guritan—, TTRWII rr. 8 „ 
Surely Mr. Tyrwhitt's correction is right. If our author had 

meant to ſay though honefly be no puritan, —why ſhould he add— 
that it would wear the ſurplice, &c. or, in other words, that it 

| would be content to aſſume a covering that puritans in general re- 
probated? What would there be extraordinary in this? Is it 
matter of wonder, that he who is no puritan, ſhould be free from 
the ſcruples and prejudices of one? ws oe | 
The Clown, I think, means to ſay, © Though honeſty be rigid 
and conſcientious as @ puritan, yet it will not be obſtinate, but 
humbly comply with the lawful commands, of its ſuperiors, while 
at the ſame time its proud ſpirit inwardly revolts againſt them.“ 
I ſuſpect however a Nil] farther corruption ; and that the compoſitor - 
caught the words ** zo hurt from the preceding line. Our author 
perhaps wrote Though honeſty be @ puritan, yet it will do av 
ii enjoined; it will wear the ſurplice of humility, over the black 
gown of a big heart. TI will th refore obey my miſtreſs, however 
reluctantly, and go for Helena, MaLone. | os LEN 
9 only awhere qualities were level;] The meaning may be, 
where qualities only, and not fortunes or conditions, were level, Or 
perhaps ozly is uſed for except. —that would not extend his 
Wight, except where two perſons were. of equal rank.” MaLone, 


— 
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no queen of virgins, that would ſuffer her 
knight to be ſurpriſed, without reſcue, in the firſt 
aſſault, or ranſom afterward :? This ſhe deliver'd 
in the moſt bitter touch of ſorrow, that e'er [ 
heard virgin exclaim in: which I held my duty, 
ſpeedily to acquaint you withal ; ſithence, in the 
loſs that may happen, it concerns you ſomething 
J. ⁰mꝛmß 
Cour. You have diſcharged this honeſtly ; keep 
it to yourſelf: many likelihoods inform'd me of 
this before, which hung ſo tottering in the balance, 
that I could neither believe, nor miſdoubt: Pray 
you, leave me: ſtall this in your boſom, and [ 
thank you for your honeſt care: I will ſpeak with 
you further anon, [| Exit Steward, 


Enter HELENA. . 
Cor. Even ſo it was with me, when I was 

e co no 
If we are nature's,* theſe are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born; 


9 nn Love, no pod, &c. Diana, no queer of virgins, &c.] This 
paſſage ſtands thus in the old copies: if | far | ] . 
love, no god, that would not extend his might only where qualities 
 quere level; queen of virgins, that would ſuffer her poor knight, &c. 
Tis evident to every ſenſible reader that ſomething muſt have 
ſlipt out here, by which the meaning of the context is rendered 
defective. The fteward is ſpeaking in the very words he over- 
heard of the young lady; fortune was no goddeſs, ſhe ſaid, for 
one reaſon; love, no 1 f for another; what could ſhe then more 
naturally ſubjoin, than as I have amended in the text. 55 
Diana, no queer of wirgins, that would ſuffer her poor knight to be 
ſurpriſed without reſcue, &C. ö | N 
For in poetical hiſtory Diana was as well known to preſide over 
chaſtity, as Cupid over love, or Fortune over the change or regulation 
of our circumſtances, THEOBALD. e 
2 fithence,] i. e. ſince. So, in Spenſer's State of Ireland: 
« —— the beginning of all other evils which hence have af. 


character of t 
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It i is the ſhow and ſeal of nature's truth, 


Where love's ſtrong paſſion i is impreſz d i in youth: 


By our remembrances 4 of days foregone, 
Such were our faults; 3 then we thought them 


Her eye is ſick Sa 1 obſerve her now. 


Her. What is Your pleaſure, madam? 
. NS Lou know, Helen, 


1; am a mother to you. 


HE. Mine honourable miſtreſs. 

Cour. Nay, a mother! 
Why not a mother? When I ſaid, a mother, 
Methought you ſaw a ſerpent: What's i in mother, 
That you ſtart at it? I fay, I am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed mine: *Tis often ſeen, 


Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native lip to us from foreign ſeeds: ® 


© Bided that land.” c frequently uſes tb, and fer, in a the £ 
ſame ſenſe, STEEVENS. 9 
3 If awe are nature's, | The old copy read ever aue are 


nature's, STEEVENS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MatLone. | . 
By our remembrances—) That is, according to our recollection. 
So we ſay, he is old by my reckoning. Joh xsOxN. | | 

5 Such auere our faults; —or then we thought them none. ] We 5 
ſhould read: O! then awe thought them none. | 


A motive for pity and pardon, agreeable to fact, and the indul nt 
pL 2 This o ſent to the Oxford * and | 


he altered O, to "99 WARBURTON. 


Such were the faulty weakneſſes of which I was guilty in my 
youth, or ſuch at leaſt were then my feelings, though perhaps at 


that period of my life I did not think they deſerved the name 


of faults, Dr. AK without neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, 
reads. O/ then we thought them none; and the * 
editors adopted the alteration, Malo u x. 
and cboice breed; | | 
A ative Ap. to us from foreign ſcedt:] And our chales furniſhes | 


5 
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You ne'er oppreſs'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care :— 
God's mercy, maiden! does it curd thy blood, 
To fay, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The e Iris, rounds thine eye?“ 
Why: that you are my daughter? 


. 85 ON That I a am not. 


| Count. I ſay, i am a your mother. 


Ir, Pardon, niacke; 

The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother: 

T am from humble, he from honour'd name; 

No note upon my parents, his all noble: 

My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 

His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 2 

He muſt not be my brother. | 
„%% Nor 1 your mother? 
HEIL. You are my mother, madam ; z Would ou 

were 
(So that my lord, your ſon, were not t my brother,) 


oh Indeed, my mother or were you both our mo- 
55 thers, 


: I, care no more for, chan I do for heaven, 


: us with a flip propagated t to us from farei finds which we educate 


and treat, as if it were native to us, an ſprung from ourſelves, 

| 85 Harn. 
7 N. hat s the matter, | | 
That this di Hemper'd meſſenger of wet, 


The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine ce?! There i is ſomthing 
exquiſitely beautiful in this repreſentation of that ſuffuſion of co- 


Tours which glimmers around the fight when the eye-laſhes are wet 
With tears. The poet hath deſcribed the ſame Ps: in his 
Rape of Lucrece : 
| « And im about her tear-diſtained eye 

60 Blue "_ fiream'd like rainbows in the ky. 50 
| HEgNLEY- 


ol, 
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So I were not his ſiſter: Can't no other, | 
But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother ? 9 
Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter- 
in-law ; > JOE 50 | 
God ſhield, you mean it not! daughter, and mother; 
So ſtrive* upon your pulſe: What, pale again? 
My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs: Now I ſee 
The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 
Your ſalt tears' head. Now to all ſenſe 'tis grofs, 


or were yon both our mothers, | | 
I care no more for, than I do for heaven, | „ 
SI awere not his fiſter:| There is a deſigned ambiguity : J 
care no more for, is, J care as much for.— ] wiſh it equally... 
J . | FARMER. 
In Troilus and Crefſida we find“ I care not to be the louſe of 
a lazar, ſo I wwere not Menelaus. There the words certainly 
mean, I ſhould not be ſorry or unwilling to be, &. Accordin 
to this, then, the meaning of the paſſage before us ſhould be,“ If 
you were mother to us both, it would not give me more ſolicitude 


than heaven gives me,—ſo I were not his fiſter.” But Helena 


certainly would not confeſs an indifference about her future ſtate. 
However, ſhe may mean, as Dr. Farmer has ſuggeſted, I ſhould 
not care more than, but equally as, I care for / Jeans happineſs; I 
ſhould be as content, and ſolicit it as much, as I pray for the 
bliſs of heaven. MaLons. ND CC i CG 


9 —— Can't no other, „ 585 3 
But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother?) The meaning is 


obſcured by the elliptical dition. Car it be no other way, bat if 


be your daughter, he muſt be my brother? Joh vsõGN. 


fe -] To rive is to contend. So, in Cymbeline : 
That it did rive in workmanſhip and value.“ 


| STEEVENS, 

The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 8 
Your 2 N The old copy reads io velineſ. 
| 6 | 5 STEEVENS. 
The myſtery of her lovelineſs is beyond my comprehenſion: the 
old Counteſs is ſaying nothing ironical, nothing taunting, or in 
reproach, that this word ſhould find a place here; which it could 
not, unleſs ſarcaſtically employed, and with ſome ſpleen. I dare 


Vot. . Q . 
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You love my ſon; invention is aſham'd, 

Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 

_ To fay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 

But tell me then, *tis ſo :—for, look, thy cheeks 

Confeſs it, one to the other; and thine eyes 
See it ſo groſsly ſhown in thy behaviours, 
That in their kind! they ſpeak it; only ſin 
And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue, 
That truth ſhould be ſuſpected : Speak, is't ſo? 

If it be ſo, you have wound a goodly clue; 
If it be not, forſwear't : howe'er, I charge thee, 
As heaven ſhall work in me for thine avail, 

To tell me truly. 


* Good madam, pardon me! 
Count. Do you love my ſon? . 


”, SE pardon, noble miſtreſs 


Count. Love you my ſon? 
HEI. Do not you love him, madam? 


Covxrx. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
- Whereof the world takes note : come, come, dif 
HD cloſe 


warrant t the poet meant t his old lady ſhould 400 no more than this: 
I now find the myſtery of your creeping into corners, and weep- 
ing, and pining in ſecret. For this reaſon I have amended the 
text, lanelingſi. The Steward, in the fore oing ſcene, where he gives 
the Counteſs intelligence of Helena's behaviour, ſays— 
Alone ſhe was, and did communicate to herſelf, her own words 
to her own ears. THEoBALD. 


The late Mr. Hall had corrected this, I believe, rightly ,—0u 
lowlineſe. TYRWHITT, | 


1 think Theobald's correction as | plandble, To chooſe ſolitude 


is a mark of love. STEEVENS. 


Your ſalt tears' head. ] The ſource, the fountain of your tears, 
| the cauſe of your grief, JOHNSON. 


I their kind —] i. e. in n their language, according u to their 


_ nalure, STEBVENS. 
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The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeach'd. 


Her. l Then, I confeſs, 
Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, At 
I love your ſon: - 


My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love: 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him, TT 

That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 

By any token of preſumptuous ſuit; _ 

Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Yet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 

I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 

Yet, in this captious and intenible ſieve, 

1 till pour in the waters of my love, 

And ee not to loſe ſtill :* thus, Indian-like, 


Fs captious and intenible five] The word captions I never 
found in this ſenſe; yet I cannot tell what to ſubſtitute, unleſs 
carious for rotten, which yet is a word more likely to have been 
miſtaken by the copiers than uſed by the author. Jounson. 


Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes captious to be a contraction of capacious, = 
As violent ones are to be found among our ancient writers, and 
eſpecially in Churchyard's Poems, with which N was 
not unacquainted. STEEVENS. 


By captions, 1 believe Shak) peare only meant recipient, „capable of 
receiving what is put into it; and by intenible, incapable of holding 
or retaining it. How frequently he and the other writers of bis 
age confounded the active and paſſive adjectives, has been already 
more than once obſerved. | 

The original copy reads—intemible, The correction. was made 
in the ſecond folio, MALO NR. 


Aud lack not to loſe till:] Perhaps we mould read— 
And lack not to love fill. TTRWRHITr. 


I believe hoſe is right. So afterwards, in this ſpeech: 
1.4555 08 whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe | 
* But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to 4%. 
Helena means, I think, to ſay that, like a perſon who pours | 
water into a veſſel full of holes, and ſtill continues his emplo 2 | 
though he finds the water all loſt, and the veal ___ ſo, though 


2 
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Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 


But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 


For loving where you do: but, if yourſelf, 

Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth,” 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, _ 
Wiſh chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herſelf and Love;* O then, give pity 


To her, whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe _ 


But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; 
That ſeeks not to find that her ſearch implies, 


But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. 
| Count. Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, 

To go to Paris? RO . 
Hel. Madam, I had. 
Count. ” | Wherefore? tell true,” 


ſhe finds that the waters of her love are Rill Lf, that her affection 


is thrown away on an object whom ſhe thinks ſhe never can deſerve, 


| ſhe yet is not diſcouraged, but perſeyeres in her hopeleſs endeavour 
to accompliſh her wiſhes. The poet eyidently alludes to the trite 


ſtory of the daughters of Danaus. MALONE. „ 

7 Whoſe aged honour cites a wirtugus youth, ] i. e. whoſe re- 
ſpectable conduct in age /owvs, or proves, that you were no leſs 
virtuous when young. As a fact is proved by citing witneſſes, or 


examples from books, our author with his uſual licenſe uſes to cite, 
in the ſenſe of 10 prove, MaLone. N 


8 Miß chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian ds 
Was both herſelf and Love;] 1. e. Venus. Helena means to 


ſay “ If ever you wiſhed that the deity who preſides over chaſtity, 

and the queen of amorous rites, were one and the ſame perſon; 

or, in other words, if ever you wiſhed for the honeſt and lawful 
completion of your chaſte deſires. I believe, howeyer, the words 
were accidentally tranſpoſed at the preſs, and would read 


Lowe dearly, and wiſh chaſtly, that your Dian, &c. De 
3 8 N Maroxrx. 
9 —— tell true.) This is an evident interpolation, It is 
needleſs, becauſe it repeats what the Counteſs had already fad: 
it is injurious, becauſe it ſpoils the meaſure, STERBEN. 
| þ a | 
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Hr. I will tell truth; by grace itſelf. 3 fas: 


You know, my father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his . 


And manifeſt experience, had collected 
For general ſovereignty; and that he will'd me 


In heedfulleſt reſervation to beſtow them, 


As notes, whoſe faculties incluſfive* were, 


More than they were in note: amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, ſet down, 


To cure the deſperate 7 whereof 
The king 1s render'd loſt. 


F This Was your motive 


For Paris, was it? ſpeak. 


HIL. My lord your ſon made me to ehink: of this; 


| Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 


Had, from the converſation of my I, 
Haply, been abſent then. 


Court. But think you, Helen, | 
If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 8 
He would receive it? He and his phyſicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help: How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itſelf? 5 


Hz L. There's ſomething hints, 
More than my father 8 kill, which was rhe greateſt : 


2 


notes, whoſe faculties inclufive—] Receipts in which | 
greater virtues were incloſed than appeared to 5 | 
OHNSON, 


3 Embowell 'd f their doctrine, ] i, e. exhauſted of their {kill, 


So, in the old ſpurious play of K. John: 


Back War-mens back; emboael not the clime.” 


| | ST KEVENS. 
Q3 
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Of his profeſſion, that his good receipt 4 


The well-loſt life of mine on his grace” cure, 
By ſuch a day, and hour. 


Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 


Be gone to-morrow ; and be ſure of this, 
What I can help thee to, thou ſhalt r not mils. 5 


which it refers, which makes the ſentence Icons, and owe that 


i. e. I have a ſecret premonition, or r preſage. Was URTON. 


35 W read, e to the third ä thy attempt. 


Shall, for my legacy, be ſanctified _ WIRE: 
By the luckieſt ſtars in heaven: and, would your 

honour _ 
But give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture 


Count. Re os So thou believe t?ꝰ 
| Het. Ay, madam, knowingly. 


_ Count. Why, Helen, thou ſhalt have my leave, 
and love, 


To thoſe of mine in court; I'Il ſtay at home, 
And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt: 


1 Exeunt. 


4 There s . hints | | 
More than my father's Kill, | 
that his good receipt , &c. ] The old copy y reads—ſomethig 


in't. Sri NS. 


Here is an inference, [that] without any thing preceding, to 


we ſhould read— 
There's ſomething hints | 
More than my father's Hill. 
| that his good receipt — 


This and corretfiion was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
MaLons, 


3 - into thy attempt :] Soi in the old copy. we might more 


STEEVENS. 


ing 


to 


hat 


ciently clear; yet it is plain, that 
reading which they did not underſtand. Jon nsoN. 
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A CT II. 1 CE N E I. 
Faris 4 Room in the King s Palace. 


Flourt ih. Enter King, with young Lords taking leave 
for the Florentine war ; BERTRAM, PAROLLES, 


| and Attendants, 


Kins. Farewell, 15 young lord, theſe warlike prin- 


ciples 


Do not throw from you —and you, my lord, fare- 


well: — 


Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 


The gift doth ſtretch itſelf as *tis receiv'd, 
And is Nr for both. 


8 Farewell, &c. ] In all the latter co jes theſe lines Rood thus: ; 


Farewell , young lords; theſe warli loop ae 
Do not throw from you. You, my lords, farewell; 
Share the advice betauixt you ; ; if both again ; 
| The gift doth ftreteh itſelf as tit receiv'd., 
The third be] in that ſtate was unintelligible. Sir Thomas tine 
reads thus: | 
Farewell, young lord : theſe wwarlike principles | 
Do not throw from you; you, my lord, farewell; 
Share the advice betwixt you: If both gain 5 well * 
The gift doth ſtreteh itſelf as 'tis receiv 4. | 
And is enoug Fl or both, 
The firſt edition, 


7 


and you, my lord, farewell:] The old copy, both in 


this and the following, inſtance, reads lords, STEEVENS. 


It does not any where appear that more than two French lords 
| (beſides 2 went to ſerve in Italy; and ee I think the 


King's ſpeech ſhould be corrected thus : 
| rewell, young lord; theſe warlike principles 
Da not throw "On you; and you, my lord, farewell; 


Ty 


rom which the paſſage is 20 064d, was luff. 
che latter editors preferred a 


— — ey 


, a 
% - mn IEG " q 
— — — — 1 — 
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1 Lox. It is our hope, fir, 
After well-enter' d ſoldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 


Kine. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs he owes the malady 

That doth my life beſiege.“ Farewell, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the ſons 5 

Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 

(Thoſe bated, that inherit but the fall 

Of the laſt monarchy,) ſee, that you come 

Not to oo | honour, but to wed it; when 


what follows 8, tows this correction to be neceſſary: 
Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all,” Ke. 
| Ty! RWHITT, 
Tyrwhitt's amendment is clearly . Advice is the only 
thing that may be ſhared between 88 and yet both gain all. 


M. Mason. . 


Eh - and yet my heart. 
Will not confeſs he owves the malady 


That doth my life beſiege.] i. e. as the common 3 runs, 


an flill heart-whole; m ſpirits, by not ſinking under my diſ- 
temper, do not acknowledge its influence. STEEVENS. CL 
I.: higher Italy 

(T hoe bated, that inherit but the fall 


Of the laſt manarchy,) fee, &c.] The ancient geographers have 


divided Italy into the higher and the lower, the Apennine hills 
being a kind of natural line of partition; the fide next the 
Adriatick was denominated the higher Italy, and ho other ſide 
the lower: and the two ſeas Gllowed the ſame terms of diſtinction, 
the Adriatick being called the upper Sea and the Tyrrhene or 
Tuſcan the lower. Now the Sennones, or Senois, with whom the 


Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be at war, inhabited the higher 


Italy, their chief town being Arminium, now called Rimini, upon 
the Adriatick, Hanmer. 


Italy, at the time of this ſcene, was under three very different 
tenures. The emperor, as ſucceſſor of the Roman emperors, had 


one part; the pope, by a pretended donation from Conſtantine, 
another; and the third was compoſed of free ſtates, Now by the 
laſt monarchy i is meant the Roman, the laſt of the four general mo- 
narchies. Upon the fall of this monarchy, in the — 

_ Cities ſet up for themſelyes, and became free ſtates: now theſe 


le, ſeveral 


8; | 


himſelf and 
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T he braveſt 8 ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 


might be ſaid properly to inherit the fall of the monarchy. This 


being premiſed, let us now conſider ſenſe. The King ſays higher 
Italy ;—Biving it the rank of preference to France; but he correct 
ys, I except thoſe from that precedency, who only 
inherit the fall of the 1 aft monarchy ; as all the little petty ſtates; 
for inſtance, Florence, to whom theſe volunteers were going. As 
if he had ſaid, I give the place of honour to the PO" and _ 
pope, but not to the free ſtates. . 


Sir T. Hanmer reads: 


Thoſe baſtards that inherit, Kc. 


with this note: 


Reflecting upon the abje& and degenerate condition of the | 
cities and ſtates which aroſe out of the ruins. of the Roman empire, 
the laſt of the four great monarchies of the world.” 

Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather too ſubtle; | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's alteration is merely arbitrary. The paſſage 


is confeſſedly obſcure, and therefore I may offer another explana- 
tion. I am of opinion that the epithet higher is to be underſtood 
of ſituation rather than of dignity. The ſenſe may then be this, 


Let upper Italy, where you are to exerciſe your valour, ſce that 
you come to gain honour, to the abatement, that is , to the di liſgrace and 
depreſſion of thoſe that have now loſt their ancient military fame, 


| and inherit but the fall of the laft monarchy, To abate is uſed by 


Shakſpeare in the original ſenſe of abatre, to net, to Jus to 
dejef, to ſubdue. So, in Coriolanus : _ f 
„ till ignorance deliver vou, 

« As moſt abated captives to ſome nation 
„That won you without blows,” | 


And bated is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in The Merchant 2 


in a bondman's key, 
« With bated breath, and whiſp' ring humbleneſs. 
The word has ſtill the ſame meaning in the language of the law. 
Jokxsox. 
In confirmation of Johnſon's opinion, that higher relates to 
ſituation, not to dignity, we find in the third ſcene of the fourth AR, 


that one of the Lords ſays, —* What will Count Rouſillon do 88 


then? will he travel higher, or return again to France?” 
M. MAsox. 


Thoſe 'bated may here Gonify- 6 thoſe being taken away or 
excepted.” Bate, thus contracted, is in colloquial language till. 
uſed with this meaning. This parenthetical entence implies no 
more than they excepted wvho poſſeſs modern 1 0 p * remains f ny | 
Roman empire. ALT Wund 
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That fame may cry you loud: bk fay, farewell. 
2 Loxp. Health, at your bidding, ſerve your 
| „ ot majeſty ! HY 
ö - 9 Kixg. Thoſe girls of Italy, take heed of them; 
I | They ſay, our French lack language to deny, 
If hey demand : beware of * captives, 
Before you ſerve.. 
Born. Our hearts receive your warnings, 
Kine. Farewell Come hither to me. | 
[be King retires 10 4 couch. 
| REM Loan. 0 my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay be. 
[ hind us! 
| Dan eg not his fault; the ſpark— 
2 Lox. O, etis brave wars! 
Par. Moſt admirable : : I have ſeen thoſe wars. 
Bk. I am 5 here, and kept a coil 
| | wit | 
7090 young, and the next year, and *tis too early. 
Par. An thy mind ſtand | to it, boy, Werl away 
-. Dravely. -:.: 
Bek. 1 ſhall ſtay here the Wecker to a flock, 
Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 
Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
But one to dance with! + By MO, I'll ſteal 
om 


2 That 1 fame may cry you loud] So, i in Trulla and C 22 
——— fame with her loud t O yes, | 
4 Cries, This is he.“ STEEVENS, 


3 —— beware of being captives, 
Before you ſerve. ] "The word ſerve is ; oat: the ſenſe i is, 
| Be not captives before you ſerve in the war. Be mot e before 
you are ſoldiers, JOHNSON. | | | 


4 ———— ard no ſword worn, 
Hut one to dance with/] It ſhould be remembered that in 
Shakſpeare' s time it was uſual for gentlemen to dance with mo 


ur 


al 


hoy 


= ok STEEVENS, 
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1 Lord. There's honour in the theft. 


2 Loxp. Iam your acceſſary ; and ſo farewell. 
BER. Igrow to TIN, and our parting is a tortured 


1 LoRD. Farewell, captain. 
2 Loxp. Sweet monſieur Parolles ! 
Pax. Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin. 


Good ſparks and luſtrous, a word, good metals :— 
Lou ſhall find in the regiment of the Spinii, one 


captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of 


on. Our author, who gave to all countries the manners of his 


own, has again alluded to this ancient cuſtoms in Wy and | 


. Let III. ſc. ix: 
| He, at Philippi kept 
„„ His ſword, even like a dancer. 
9 Mr. Steevens's note there. Maronx. 


— I'll ea. away. 
7 s honour ir the theft So, in Macbetb: 

« There's warrant in that theft, | 

« Which feals itfelf .. STEEVENS. 


0:F grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body.] J read 3 5 


Our parting is the parting of à tortured body. Our parting is as 
the diſruption of limbs torn from each other. Repetition of a 
word is often the cauſe of miſtakes: the eye glances on the wrong 
word, — che intermediate part of _ nne! is omitted. 


Jon NSON, 


So, in K. Henry VIII. Act Il. Fg iii: : 
it is a ſufferance, panging 1 
As ſoul and body's ſevering.” STEEVENS. 


As they grow together, the tearing them aſunder was torturing 


2 body. Johnſon's amendment is unneceſſary, M. Masox. 


We two growing together, and having, as it were, but one body, 
(© like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted,” our parting is a 
tortured body; i. e. cannot be effected but by a 4. iſruption of 5 
* which are now common to both. MaLON E. | | 


— with his e, "The old copy reads bis cicatrice 


— 


Ans ee 


war, here on his ſiniſter cheek; it was this very 
ſword entrench'd it: ſay to him, I live ; and obſerve 
his reports for me. . 1 


2 Loxb. We ſhall, noble captain. 


Pak. Mars dote on you for his novices ! [ Exeunt 
 Lords.] What will you do? 5 


BxR. Stay; the king- 


lords; you have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the liſt 


of too cold an adieu: be more expreſſive to them; 


for they wear themſelves in the cap of the time, 
there do muſter true gait, eat, ſpeak, and move un- 
der the influence of the moſt received ſtar;* and 


It is ſurpriſing, none of the editors could ſee that a flight 
tranſpoſition was abſolutely neceſſary here, when there is not com- 
mon ſenſe in the paſſage, as it ſtands without ſuch tranſpoſition. 
Parolles only means, You ſhall find one captain Spurio in the 
camp, with a ſcar on his left cheek, a mark of war that my ſword 
gave him.” Is Eons „ 

1 


muſter true gait, &c.] The main obſcurity of this paſſage ariſes 


from the miſtake of a ſingle letter. We ſhould read, inſtead of, & 
muſter, to muſter. —To wear themſelves in the cap of the time, ſignifies 
to be the foremoſt in the faſhion: the figurative alluſion is to the 


gallantry then in vogue, of wearing jewels, flowers, and their 
miſtreſs's favours in their caps.—T here to muſter true gait, ſignifies 


do aſſemble together in the high road of the faſhion, All the reſt 


js intelligible and eaſy. WARBURTON, 1 
I think this emendation cannot be ſaid to give much light to 


the obſcurity of the paſſage. Perhaps it might be read thus;— _ 
They do muſter with the true gait, that is, they have the true mi- 


| litary ſtep. Every man has obſerved ſomething peculiar in the 
ſtrut of a ſoldier, Jo\unson, _ | 


Perhaps we ſhould read—mgfer true gait, To maſter any thing, 

is to learn it perfectly. So, in King Henry IV. P. I | 

15 « As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit 
«« Of teaching and of learning 22 5 

Again, in King Henry V: | 


«« Between the promiſe of his greener days, 
And thoſe he maſters now,” 


. 


1 Seeing him riſe, 
Pak. Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble 


they wear themſelves in the cap of the time, there do 


— i. 


c = 
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though the devil lead the meaſure,” ſuch are to be 
follow'd : after them, and take a more dilated fare- 
Well. 


Bex. And I will do ſo. 


Pak. Worthy fellows; and like to prove moſt 
| finewy ſword-men. 


[Exeunt Brarran and PaRoLuEs, 


Enter Late 


"24h, wude my lord, [Kneeling.] for me and 


for my tidings. 
Kino. II fee thee to ſtand up. 


Bs © Fe Then here's a man 


Stands, that has brought * his pardon. I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to aſk me mercy; and 


That, at my bidding, you could fo ſtand up. 


Kin. I would I had; ſo 1 had broke 1 pare, 


And aſk'd thee mercy for t. 


in this laſt mae however, both the quartos, viz. 4050 ind 5 
1608, read muſters, STEEVENS. 


The obſcurity of the paſſage ariſes only from che fantaſtical 5 


language of a character like Parolles, whoſe affectation of wit 


| urges his imagination from one alluſion to another, without 


allowing time for his judgement to determine their congruity. 


The cap of time being the firſt image that occurs, true gait, manner 


of eating, ſpeaking, &c. are the ſeveral ornaments which they 
muſter, place, or arrange in zime's cap. This is done under the 
influence of the moſt received ſtar; that is, the perſon in the higheſt 


repute for ſetting the faſhions:—and though the devil were to lead 
the meaſure or dance of faſhion, ſuch is their E 8 ſubmiſſion, 


that even he muſt be followed. HE NLE Y. 
9. 


thing, and ſo dance out the anſwer.” STEEVENs. 


—.— e = Some modern editions -n, 
| 85 Ma LONE., 


| lead the meaſure,] i. e. the dance, So, in Mach ado 
about Nothing, Beatrice ſays: © Tell him there is mea/are in every 


2 
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$7 Re ______ Goodfaith, acroſs :? 


But, my good lord, *tis thus ; Will you be cur'd 


Of your infirmity ? 
„% NO... ls TD's 
%% wilyou eat 


No grapes, my royal fox? yes, but you will, 
My noble grapes, an if my royal fox 2 
Could reach them: I have ſeen a medicine, 

That's able to breathe life into a ſtone; _ 


Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary,* 


With ſpritely fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch! 


Is powerful to araiſe king Pepin, nay, 


uſed when any paſs of wit miſcarries. Joh NS . 


- While chivalry was in vogue, breaking ſpears againſt a quintain 


was a favourite exerciſe, He who ſhivered the greateſt number 


was efteemed the moſt adroit ; but then it was to be performed 


exactly with the point, for if atchieved by a fide-ſtroke or acry, 
it ſhowed unſkilfulneſs, and diſgraced the practiſer. Here, there- 


fore, Lafeu reflects on the King's wit as aukward and ineffectual, 


and, in the terms of play, good for nothing. i 
| oo Cf. ĩͤ Warts, 
See As you Like it, Act III. fc. iv. p. 113. STEEVENS, | 
get, but you will, 7 5 
W noble grapes, &c.] The wor 


—My noble grapes, ſeem to 


Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer to ſtand ſo much in the way, 
that they have ſilently omitted them. They may be indeed rejected 
without great loſs, but I believe they are Shakſpeare's words. 
You will eat, ſays Lafeu, no grapes. Yes, but you will eat ſuch noble 
grapes, as I bring you, if you could reach them. JOHNSON. 


L 


—— medicine,] is here put for a Ge- pbyſician. HAN MER. 


ad make you dance canary, Mr. Rich. Broome, in his 

comedy entitled, 7% City Wit, or the Woman wears the Breeche, 
AR IV. ſc. i. mentions this among other dances: ** As for co- 
rantoes, lavoltos, jigs, meaſures, pavins, brawls, galliards or ca- 
naries; I ſpeak it not ſwellingly, but I ſubſcribe to no man.“ 


Dr. Grey. 


1. —— whoſe ſimple touch, &c.] Thus, Ovid, Amor. III. vii. 41: 


Illius ad tactum Pylius juvenęſcere palſit, 
Titbongſſue annis fartior eſſe ſuir. STEVENS. 


acroſs: ] This word, as has been already obſerved, is 


* 
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To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 


And write“ to her a love-line. 
King. SET 1 What her is chis! 2 
LI. F. Why, doctor ſhe: : My lord, there” s one ar- 


riv'd, 


If y ou will ſee her,—now, by my faith and honour, 


If Teriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 


With one, that, in her ſex, her years, profeſſion, 
Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 

Than I dare blame my weakneſs :* Will you ſee her, | 
(For that is her demand,) and know her butineſs * 


That done, laugh well at me. 
"Ng. | Now, good Lafeu, 


Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
| May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
By wond' ring how thou took ſt k. 
Lx. Nay, I'll fit you, . 
And not be all day neither. [Exit Lazu, 


Ac. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ev ever mh ED 


Aud write —] I believe a line cotoniing this ho been lot. 


 MatLonre. 
Wag: ears, profeſſion, ] By profe Hon is meant ber * 


ann of the end and purpoſe of her W 
ARBURTON. 


YN Than I dare Mains my 3 1] This i is one of Shakſpeare's 


perplexed expreflions. . * To acknowledge how much ſhe has 
aſtoniſhed me, would be to acknowledge a TR and this I am 
_ unwilling to do.“ STEEVENS. | 


Lafeu's meaning appears to me to be this :—* That the amaze- 


ment ſhe excited in him was ſo great, that he could not impute it 


merely to his own weakneſs, but to the wonderful nam of the 


object that toned it. M. Masox. 
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Re-enter La FEU, with HELENA, 


-Taith Nay, come e your ways. | | 
. This haſte hath wings — 


Luar. Nay, come your ways ;* 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him : 

A traitor you do look like; but ſuch traitors _ 
His majeſty ſeldom fears: T am Creſſid's uncle,“ 
That dare leave two 9 fare you well. 
| | [ Exit, 


Kine. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs fol- 
low us? 


Hal. Ay, my good lord. G0 de bac was 
5 M father; in what he did profeſs, well found. 


| Kine. I knew him. 


He. The rather will I ſpare my praiſes towards 
„„ am; 

Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 
Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 

And of his old experience the only darling, 
He bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye,“ 
Safer than mine own two, more dear; I have ſo: 

And, mn your ee eee is touch d 


3 come your. N This ralgarifn is alſo put into 
the mouth of Folbnius. See Hamlet, Act I. ſc. 111, | 


STEEVENS. 
Creſſid's TEN) 1 I am like Pandarus See Troilus and 
Crete Jounson. | 
5 —— well found.] i. e. of known, acknowledged, excellence. 
STEEVENS, 
* ——4 triple Tk e. a a third eye. STEEVENS. | 
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With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, 


come to tender it, and my ann 
With all bound humbleneſs. 


King. _ WMWe thank you, maiden ; ; 
But may not be ſo credulous of cure— _ 
When our moſt learned doctors leave us; and 


The congregated college have concluded 


That labouring art can never ranſom nature 


From her inaidable eſtate,—I ſay we muſt not 


So ſtain our judgement, or corrupt our hope, 
To proſtitute our paſt-cure malady 

To empiricks; or to diſſever ſo 

Our great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 

A ſenſeleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 


HIL. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains : : 
I will no more enforce mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modeſt one, to bear me back again. 


Kine. Icannot give thee leſs, to be call'd grateful: 

Thou thought” ſt to yep me; and ſuch thanks 1 
e, 

As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him i; 

But, what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 


HL. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 


Since you ſet up your reſt *gainſt remedy : 


He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 
Oft does them by the ae miniſter: 


7 wherein the honour 


Of my 6 dear ue, s gift Aland, chief i in proc] Per haps we may 
better read 


| awherein the power | 
of my dear 8 5 gift and. chief in honour. 
Juonxsox. 


Woe: VI. 1 


- 
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So holy writ in babes hath judgement ſhown, 


When judges have been babes.* Great floods have 


mon i 1 a 
From ſimple ſources; and great ſeas have dried, 
When miracles have by the greateſt been denied. 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 

Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits, 


5 Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt ſits.“ 1 


8 85 holy «writ in bebes hath jud ** ſhown, 5 
When Judges have been babes. The alluſion is to St. Matthew“ 


8 Goſpel, x1. 25. O father, lord of heaven and earth, I thank 


thee, becauſe thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe and prudim, 
and revealed them unta babes.” See alſo 1 Cor. i. 27. But Gov 


| hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſe; 
and Gop hath choſen the weak things of the world, to confound 
the things which are mighty.” Marone., SPORT] COM 


7 When mirachs have by the greateſt been denied. T do not ſer 


the import or connection of this line. As the next line ſtands 
without a correſpondent rhyme, I ſuſpect that ſomething has been 


loft, - Jonns0N. 


I point the paſſage thus; and then I ſee no reaſon to complain 


of want of connection: 


When judges have been babes. Great floods, c. 
When miracles have by the greateſt been denied. 


8 Shakſpeare, after alluding to the production of water from a rock, 
and the drying up of the Red Sea, ſays, that miracles had been denied 


by the GREATEST; or in other words, that the EL DRS of 
IsAEL (who juſt before, in reference to another text, were ſtyled 
judges) had notwithſtanding theſe miracles, wrought for their own 
preſervation, refuſed that compliance they ought to have yielded, 
See the Book of Exodus, and particularly Ch. xvii. 5, 1 I 
. | | | 1 _ HexLEyY, 
So holy writ, &c. alludes to Daniel's judging, when * a young 
youth,” the two Elders in the ſtory of Sgſaunab. Great flod;,. 
1. e. when Moſes ſmote the rock in Horeb, Exod. xvii. 
great ſeas have dry'd * 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny d. 


Dr. Johnſon did er ſee the import or connefin of this line, It 


certainly refers to the children of Iſrael paſſing the Red Sea, when 


| miracles had been denied, or nor hearkened to, by Pharaoh. 


XY ( 5 HoLrTt mugs 
—— and deſpair moſt fits. | The old copy reads if. Int 
correction was made by Mr, Pope. Mar. | 


I 


Ve 


| had not occurred in the ſpeech with "which the tragedy 
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Kive. I muſt not hear thee; fare thee well, kind 
maid ; 


Thy pains, not us'd, muſt by thyſelf be paid: 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 


H L. Inſpired merit ſo by breath is barr'd: 


It is not ſo with him that all things knows, 
As 'tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows: 


But moſt it 1s preſumption in us, when 


The help of heaven we count the a& of men. 
Dear fir, to my endeavours give conſent ; 


Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 
I am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 
Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim; ? 


But know I think, and think I know moſt ſure, 


My art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 
Kine. Art thou ſo confident ? Within what {pace 


Hop'ſt thou wy cure? 


HL. The greateſt grace lending grace, 8 


Ere twice he horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 


Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 
Ere twice in murk and occidental dam] 
Moiſt ae ana hath L quence d his * lamp;* 


ls \ Myſelf a ainſt the ted of mine aim; a} i. e. pretend to reater 
things than bete the en, of my 2 : | 
Wars URTON. 
1 8 think that ſne means ſo ſay—7 am not an impoſtor that 


proclaim one thing and deſign another, that proclaim a cure > and aim 
at a fraud; I think what I ſpeak. JohxsOox. 


* The greateſt grace lending grace, ] I ſhould have thou ght the 
repetition of grace to have been ſuperfluous, if the grace of grace 
J of Macbeth | 


concludes. SrREVENS. 


The former grace in this E and the latter in Macbeth, 


- Ty ſignify divine grace. HENLEY. 


his ſlzepy lamp;] Old copy—her Lech lanp. Corrected - 
w Mr. Rowe. Maroxx. | | 
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Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs _ 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs ; \ 


What is infirm from your ſound parts ſhall fly, 


Health ſhall live free, and ſickneſs freely die. 
_ King. Upon thy certainty and COUREENce, 


; What dar'ſt thou venture? * 


Hai.. Tax of impudence; 


A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſname,. — 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name 

Sear'd otherwiſe; no worſe of worſt extended, 

With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 


4 dioulged ſhame z— 
Traduc d by odious ballads; my maiden? s name 
"_ otheraviſe ; no worſe of worſt extended, 

Vith wileſt torture let my life be ended.) I would bear (ſays fe | 
the tax of impudence, which is the denotement of a ſtrumpet; would 


endure a ſhame reſulting from my failure in what I have undertaken, 
and thence become the ſubje of odious ballads ; let my maiden reputa- 
tion be ntheraviſe branded; and, no worſe of worſt extended, i. e. 
provided nothing worſe is offered to me, (meaning violation, ) let my life 


be ended with the worſt of tortures. The poet for the ſake of rhyme 
has obſcured the ſenſe of the paſſage. The worſt that can befal a 


woran, being extended 10 ne, ſeems to be the meaning of che laſt 
line. STeevens. - 


Tax of impudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldneſ 
of a ſtrumpet:—4 divulged Hame; 1. e. to be traduced by odious 
ballads: — y maiden name's feared otherwiſe ; i. e. to be ſtigmatized 


| as a proſtitute :—-0 w007/e of worſt extended; i. e. to be ſo defamed 


that nothing ſeverer can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are moſt pub- 
lickly reported to be infamous. Shakſpeare has uſed the word 


fear and extended in The Winter s Tale, both in the ſame ſenſe as 


above: 
„ calumny will har 
« Virtue itſelf! 


| And «© The report of her i is extended more than can be thought.” 


| He NLEY. 
The old copy reads, not zo, but ze, probably a an error for nay, 


or the, I would wiſh to read and Pome the latter 2 of the 
paſſage thus: 


my maiden” Ss name © 


Sear'd otherwiſe; nay, worlt of avorfl, extended 
With wileſt torture, let my life be ended. 
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King. Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth 
ſpeak; 


His powerful ſound, within an organ weak; 


And what impoſſibility would ſlay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way.“ 


Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 


Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate; 


Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all * 
That happineſs and Prone” can happy call: 


i. e. Let me be otherwiſe branded 3 (what is the * of 
worſt, the conſummation of miſery,) my body being extended on 


the rack by the moſt cruel torture, let my life pay the orient of 
my preſumption. 
So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
| the worſt of worſt of ills.” _ 
No was introduced by the editor of the ſecond folio, ; 
Again, in The Remedie of rate 4to. 1600: | 
If ſhe be fat, then ſhe is ſwollen, ſa 
If browne, then tawny as the Africk 3 
If ſlender, leane, meagre and worne away, 


« If courtly, wanton, wort of aworft before. Maron. | 


5 Methinks „ in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak; 
| His powerful ſound, within an organ weak:] The EY doth 


ſpeak, in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be Penney, in -n | 
conſtruction of the ſecond, thus: _ 


His powerful ſound ſpeaks aithin a 3 organ. HBATH, 
This, in my opinion, is a very juſt and happy explanation, 


855 And what impoſſibility 7 ſlay | 
I common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way. 11 i. e. and that which, 
if I truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think impoſſible, I yet, perceiving 


STEEVE NS, 


thee to be actuated by ſome bleſſed ſpirit, think thee capable of 


effecting. MaLone. | 
? in thee hath eſtimate; ;] May be * among the gifts 


enjoyed by thee, JohN Nx. 
Lauth, beauty, wiſdom, cou 72 virtue, all —) The old copy 
* 


omits virtue, It was ſupplied Dr. Warburton, to remedy a 


ad in the meaſure, STEEVENS. | | 
9 —prime—] Youth; the ſpring or morning of life. JoHNSON. 


3 we not read ride? Dr. Johnſon aſt prime to 


mean Jon; and indeed I do not ſee any other plauſible 1 interpre- 
1 
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Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate 

Skill infinite, or monſtrous deſperate. 

Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try; 

That miniſters thine own death, if I die. 
Her. If I break time, or flinch in property * 

Z Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die; 

1 Tr And well deſerv'd : Not helping, death's my fee; 

3 But, if I help, what do you * =” 


1 8 . Make thy demand. 
HzEl. But will you make it even? 


Kine. Ay, by my ſceptre, and my hopes of hea- 
„ | 


V 
E 
T 
NM 
V 
B. 
Ts 


tation that can be given of it. But how does that ſuit with the 
context? ** You have all that is worth the name of life; Hou, 
beauty, &c. all, That NN and youth can happy call.“ — 
Happineſs and pride may ſignify, I think, the pride of happineſs ; the 
proudeſt ſtate of happineſs, So, in The Second Part of Henry IV, 
Act III. ſc. i. the voice and echo, is * for the voice of echo, or, the 
echoing voice. TYRWHITT. 


I think, with Dr. Johnſon, that prime 1s 1. uſed as a fubſtan- 1 

tive, but that it means, that /prightly vigour which uſually accom. 0 

anies us in the prime of life. So, in Montaigne's E/aies, tranſlated * 

by Florio, 1603, B. II. c. 6: © Many things ſeeme greater by 3 

imagination, than by effect. I have paſſed over a good part of | 
my age in ſound and perfect health. I ſay, not only ſound, but 

blithe and wantonly-luſtful. That ſtate, full of luſt, of prime and | 
mirth, made me deeme the conſideration of ſickneſſes ſo yrkſome, 
that when J came to the e on mem, I have found their fits 

but weak.” MALoxx. | 


z in property —] In property ow to be hats uſed, with t 
much laxity, for in the due performance. In a ſubſequent paſſage y 

it ſeems to mean either a thing poſſeſſed, or a ſubject iſerimine = 
| ; 

a 

l 


„ „ e 


ͤꝗůʃ:nn»i.]]“ ]“ di. ee am... — — 


by peculiar qualities: 
Ahe property by what it is mould go, 
Not by the title.” MaLons. 


3 4h, oY my ſeeptre, and my * of heaven, ] The old copy i 
| reads : 


— my hopes of help. STEEVENS, = 4 


The King could have but a very ſlight hope of help from her, 
| ſcarce enough to ſwear by: and there ore Hele en might 1 5 he 
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Het. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly 
What huſband in thy power I will command : 


Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To chooſe from forth the royal blood of France; ; 


My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy ſtate :+ 


But ſuch a one, thy vaſſal, whom I know 
Is free for me to aſk, thee to beſtow. | 


King. Here is my hand; the premiſes obſerv'd, 


Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd: 


So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 


| Thy reſoly'd patient, on thee ſtill rely. 7 
More ſhould I queſtion thee, and more I muſt; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to truſt; 


From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on. But | 
reſt 


* Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleſt. — 


meant to equivocate wich 3 Beſides, obſerve, the greateſt part 


of the ſcene is ſtriftly in rhyme : and there is no ſhadow of reaſon 
why it ſhould be interrupted. here, I rather imagine the poet 
wrote: 

Ay, by i my ſceptre, and my hopes of heaven, Tuizlzr. 


4 With any branch or image of thy flate :] Shakſpeare unqueſ- 
tionably wrote impage, grafting. Impe, a graff, or ſlip, or ſucker: 
by which ſhe means one of the ſons of France, Caxton calls our 
* Arthur, that noble impe of fame. Wa BURTON. 


mage is ſurely the true reading, and may mean any repreſenta- 
be of thine; i. e. any one who reſembles you as being related to 
your family, or as a prince reflects any part of your ſtate and 
majeſty. There is no ſuch word as impage; and, as Mr. M. Maſon 


| obſerves, were ſuch a one coined, it would mean nothing but the 


art of grafting. Mr. Henley adds, that branch refers to the col. 
lateral 0m, of the royal blood, and image to the direct and 
immediate line. STEEVENS, | 

Our author again uſes the word ay in the fans ſenſe as here, 5 
in his Kage of Lucrece : 


.Q, rom thy cheeks my image thou haſt torn.“ 
| Ma LO vr. 
R 4 
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Give me ſome help here, ho!—If thou proceed 
As high as word, 1929 deed ſhall match thy deed. 


12 85 Exeunt. 


8 C E N E II. | 
Rouſillon. al Room in the Counteſs s Palace. 
Enter Counteſs and Clown. +; 


Covyr. Come on, ſir; 1 ſhall now pur you to the 
height of your breeding. 


Cxo. I will ſhow myſelf highly fed, and lowly 
| taught: I know my buſineſs is but to the court. 


Count. To the court! why, what place make 


you ſpecial, when you put off that with ſuch con- 


tempt? But to the court! 


Co. Truly, madam, if God have lent a a man any 
manners, he may eaſily put it off at court: he that 


cannot make a leg, put off's cap, kiſs. his hand, 
and ſay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor 


cap; and, indeed, ſuch a fellow, to ſay preciſely, 


were not for the court : but, for me; 1 have an an- 
ſwer will ſerve all men. 


Cour. Marry, har SA bountiful anſwer, that . 


fits all queſtions. 


Cxo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all but- 
tocks; the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the 


brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 


5 Iris like barber” 8 0 & c.] This expreſſion is proverbial 
See Ray's Proverbs. 


”. 610: 


So, in More F ooles V. et, * R. 8. a n, of Epigrams 4t0. 
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Covvr. Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all queſ- 
tions? i CAR: OE Ab ag 
t. _ Co. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an 
attorney, as your French crown for your taffata 
punk, as Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore-finger,* as 


e Moreover ſattin ſutes he doth compare 
« Unto the ſervice of a barber's chayre; 
As fit for every Jacke and journeyman, e 
As for a knight or worthy gentleman.” STeevens. 

6 _— Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore- finger,] Tom is the man, and by 
Jib we are to underſtand the woman, and therefore, more properly 
we might read—Tom's b for, &c. The alluſion is to an ancient 
practice of marrying with a ruſh ring, as well in other countries as 
y in England. Breval, in his Antiquities of Paris, mentions it as a 

kind of eſpouſal uſed in France, by ſuch perſons as meant to live 
together in a ſtate of concubinage : but in England it was ſcarce 


N erer practiſed except by deſigning men, for the purpoſe of cor- 
1. rupting thoſe young women to whom they pretended love, 
: Richard Poore, biſhop of Saliſbury, in his Conſtitutions, anni, 


1217, forbids the putting of ub rings, or any the like matter, on 


y women's fingers, in order to the debauching them more readily : | ; 
it and he inſinuates as the reaſon of the prohibition, that there were ; 
| ſome people weak enough to believe, that what was thus done in | 
7 jeſt, was a real marriage. ES „ß LO 0 — 
Jy But notwithſtanding this cenſure on it, the practice was not abo- I 
7 liſhed; for it is alluded to in a ſong in a play written by fir William þ 


D'Avenant, called The Rivals : 2 
I'll crown thee with a garland of ftraw then, 
| « And I'Il marry thee with a ru/5 ring.” 5 . 
it which ſong, by the way, was firſt ſung by Miſs Davis; ſhe ated 
5 the part of Celania in the play; and King Charles II. upon hear- 
ing it, was ſo pleaſed with her voice and action, that he took her 
„ from the ſtage, and made her his miſtreſs. „„ „ 
e Again, in the ſong called The Winchefter Wedding, in D'Urfey's 
e 18 5 6 : * 
Pills to purge Melancholy, Vol, I. p. * FE ITE 
tty, 


— | 


Ire; - — 
8 


Pert Strephon was kind to | 
« And blithe as a bird in the ſpring ; 


« And Tommy was ſo to Katy, 


K And wedded her with a 2% ring. Six J. Hawkins, | 
„ Tib and Tom, in plain Engliſh, I believe, ſtand for wanton 


and rogue. So, in Churchyard's Chaiſe : 
* Tuſhe, that's a toye ; let Tomkin talke of Tibö.“ 


— 
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a pancake for Shrove-tueſday, a morris for May. 
dap, as the nail to his hole, the cuckold to his horn, 
as a ſcolding quean to a wrangling knave, as the 
nun's lip to the friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding 
to his ſkin. 5 1 , 


Again, in the Queenes Majefties Entertainment in Suffolk and Nor- 


Folk, &c. by Tho. Churchyard, 4to. no date: 
1 | Cupid. 


And doth not Fove and Mars bear ſway ? | Tuſh, that is 


true. i 
E par + ET 3 5 
Then put in Tom and Tibbe, and all beares ſway as much 
ãvs you.“ STEEVENS, 5 T6 | 
An anonymous writer, Mr. Ritſon,] with ſome probability, 
ſuppoſes that this is one of thoſe covert alluſions in which Shakſpeare 
frequently indulges himſelf. The following lines of Cleiveland on 
an Hermaphradite ſeem to countenance the ſuppoſition : 
: * Nay, thoſe which modeſty can mean, 
gut dare not ſpeak, are Epicene. 
That gameſter needs muſt overcome, 
That can play both with Tib and Tem. 
Sir John Hawkins would read“ as Tom's ruſh for Tib's fore- 
finger. But if this were the author's meaning, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to alter ſtill farther, and to read—As Tom's ruſh for Tib's 
_ fourth finger, MatLons, | wy 
At the game of Gleek, the ace was called Tib, and the knave 
Tom; wb this is the proper explanation of the lines cited from 
Cleiveland. The practice of marrying with a b ring mentioned 


by Sir John Hawkins is very queſtionable, and it might be difficult 


to find any authority in ſupport of this opinion, Doug. 


bir John Hawkins's alteration is unneceſſary, It was the practice 
In former times for the woman to give the man a ring as well as for 


the man to give her one. So, in the laſt ſcene of T wel Malt, 


the prieſt giving an account of Olivia's marriage, ſays, it was 
: * Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, .; 

« Strengthen'd by enterchangement of your ringt. 

Il believe what many of us have aſſerted reſpecting the exchange 
of rings in the marriage ceremony, is only true of the marriage 

contract, in which ſuch a practice undoubtedly Anne”: 0 
| % TEEVEN 
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Count. Have you, I ſay, an anſwer of ſuch fit- 
neſs for all queſtions? 


Cxo. From below your duke, to beneath your | 


conſtable, it will fit any queſtion. 


Count. It muſt be an anſwer of moſt monſtrous 
ſize, that muſt fit all demands. 


Cro. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the 
learned ſhould ſpeak truth of it: here it is, and all 
that belongs to't: Aſk me, if I am a courtier ; it 
ſnall do you no harm to learn. 


Count. To be young again, if we could 1 will 
be a fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer * 
your anſwer. I pray you, ſir, are you a courtier? 


Cxo. O Lord, ſir, There's a ſimple putting 
off; —more, more, a hundred of them. ; 


Counr. Sir, I am a + cond friend of yours, that - 
loves you. 


Cro. O Lord, fir, —Thick, thick, ſpare not me. 


Cour. I think, fr, you can eat none : of this 
| homely meat. 


CLo. O Lord, re Nay, put me to't, 1 warrant 
Jou. „ 

Count. You were lately whipp'd, ſir, I think. 

CLo. 0 Lord, ſir.— Spare not me. 


1 To be young again, | The 85 cenſures her own "love 
trifling with her jeſter, as a ridiculous attempt to return bac 
youth. Jonxsox. 


80 Lord, fir,] A ridicule on that fooliſh * of ſpeech 


then i in vogue at court. WARBURTON. 
Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man out of his Humaur : 
* You conceive me, fir? O Lord, fir !” 
Cleiveland, in one of his ſongs, makes his Gentleman— 
> © Anſwer, O Lord, we / and talk FOTw oaths.” _ | 
| F ARM atk, 


— Se 8 
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Count. Do you cry, O Lord, fir, at your whip. 
ping, and /pare not me ? Indeed, your O Lord, ſir, 
is very ſequent to your whipping ; you would an- 
ſwer very well to a e if you were but 


” bound to't. 


Co. I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, i in my 


0 Lord, fir: 1 ſee, things may ſerve long, but not 


ſerve ever. 
Count. I play the voble houſewife with the time, 


to entertain it ſo merrily with a fool. 


Co. OLord, fir, Why, there't ſerves well again. 


Count. An end, ir, to your buſineſs : Give Helen 
«EG 


And urge her to a preſent anſwer back: 
Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon; J 
This i is not much, 


Cro. Not much commendation to hem 
Cour. Not much nn, for vou: You 


_ underſtand me? 


Co. Moſt fruitfully ; am i there before my legs, 
CounT. Haſte Foy again. : [Exeunt everally. 
SCENE. 11. 
Paris. 4 Room in the King s Palace, 


Enter Brarxau, LArzu, and PAROLLES. 5 


Lax. They ſay, miracles are paſt; and we have 


our philofopmient VOOR. to make modern? and 


9 3 i. e. common, iy So, in 4s yu 
Like it: 


„ Full of wiſe 8 and modern inſtances.“ 
Again, i in another play: All's well, &c. Act v. ſe. 88 oc —vith | 


her modern ow — ALONE, 


= 
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familiar things, ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence 
is it, that we make trifles of terrors; enſconcing 
ourſelves into ſeeming knowledge,“ when we ſhould 


ſubmit ourſelves to an unknown fear. 


PAR. Why, tis the rareſt argument of wonder, 
that hath ſhot out in our latter times. DOS 
F N 
Las. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts, — _ 
PAE. So I ſay; both of Galen and Paracelſus. 
Lax. Ofall the learned and authentick fellows,,— 


A enſconcing ourſelves into feeming knowledge,) To enſconce 
literally ſignifies to | as in a fort, So, in The Merry Wives of 
Windſor : I will enſconce me behind the arras.” Into (a frequent 
practice with old writers) is uſed for iz. STEEVENS. | 
unknown fear.] Fear is here an object of fear: Jonnson, 
3 Par, So I ſay; both of Galen and Paracelſus. 5 
Laf. Of all the learned and authentick fe/lows,] Shakſpeare, 
as I have often obſerved, never throws out his words at random. 
Paracelſus, though no better than an ignorant and knaviſh en- 
thuſiaſt, was at this time in ſuch vogue, even amongſt the learned, 
that he had almoſt juſtled Galen and the ancients out of credit. On 
this account learned is applied to Galen, and authentick or faſhion- 
able to Paracelſus. Sancy, in his Confeſſion Catholique, p. 301. 
Ed. Col. 1720, is made to ſay: © Fe trouve la Riviere premier 
medecin, de meilleure humeur que ces gens-la. II eft bon Galeniſte, & 
tres bon Paracelſiſte. II dit que la doctrine de Galien et honorable, 


Sn meſpriſable pour la pathologie, & profitable pour les boutiques. 


L'autre, porrven que ce ſoit de vrais preceptes de Paracelſe, e bonne 
a ſuivre pour la verite, pour la ſubtilite, pour Teſpargne; en 


ſomme pour la Therapeutique.” WarBuURTON, 


As the whole merriment of this ſcene conſiſts in the pretenſions 


of Parolles to knowledge and ſentiments which he has not, I believe 


here are two paſſages in which the words and ſenſe are beſtowed 
2 him by the copies, which the author gave to Lafeu. I read 
is paſſage thus: | | | 


Laf. To be relinquiſhed of the art. 


WY So 1 jay. = 5 8 
Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all | the learned and authentic} 


Y Par, Right, /o [ jay. | JounsoNn, 
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PAR. 
Las. 

"PAR. 
Las. 
PAR. 

""LAF; 

Pat 
Las. 


world. 


PAR. It is, indeed: if you will have it in how: 
ing, you ſhall read it in, — 


5 there? 


actor. 5 
| Pax. 
L p. 


me I bach in OE 


1 — ene fellows]. The phraſe of the diploma is, 


85 authentic? licentiatuss MusGRave. 


Ile epithet authentic“ was in our LIT s time particular 
applied to the learned. So, in Drayton's Oæule, to. 16043 
«« For which thoſe grave and ſtill authentick ſages, 


Lr. A ſhowing of a heavenly effect 1 in an n carthly 


ALL'S WELL 
Right, ſo I ſay. 
That gave him out incurable, — 
Why, there 'tis; ſo ſay I too. 
Not to be help'd,— _ 
Right; as *twere, a man aſſur'd of an— 
Uncertain life, and ſure death. 
Juſt, you ſay well; ſo would I have ſaid. 
I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to | the 


What do you call 


That's i it 1 would have ſaid; hey very nume 
Why, your dolphin is not luſtier:* fore 


«© Which ſought for knowledge in thoſe golden ages, 
„ From Wham. we hold the ſcience that we have,” &c. 


 MaLoxs, 


= 3 1 is, W FI you wwill have it 1n hhowing, &c.] We 
ſhould read, I think: It is, indeed, if you will have it a ſhowing— 
you ſhall ae it in what do you call there. TyrRWRHITr. | 


Does not, if you awill have it 1N ſhowing, ſignify 1 IN àa demon- 
ſtration or ſtatement of the caſe? HENLEX. 


5 A ſhowing of a heavenly effe#, &c.] The title of ſome pam- 
phlet here ridiculed. WarBuURTON. | 


6 Why, your dolphin is not luſtier:] N = dolbhin i is meant the 


 dauphin, the heir apparent, and the hope 


he crown of F rance. 


| His tle 1 1s ſo crore: in a all the old — 4 Srrxvx Ns. 


| Cc leopatra : 
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_ Par. Nay, 'tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrange, that is 
the brief and the tedious of it; and he is of a moſt 
facinorous ſpirit, that will not acknowledge it to 
be the- | | 

Las. Very hand of heaven. 

Pas. Ay, ſol ſay. : 


Las. In a moſt weak- 

Pak. And debile minder, great power, great 
tranſcendence: which ſhould, indeed, give us a fur- 
ther uſe to be made, than alone ne recovery of the 
king,“ as to be 


Las. Generally thankful. 


What Mr. Steevens obſerves is certainly true and yet the ad. 
ditional word your induces me to think that b dolphin in the paſ- 
ſage before us the fiſh fo called was meant, Tha in — and 


. delights 
% Were dolphin-like; they ſhow'd his back hors 
The element he liv'd in.“ | 
| Lafeu, who is an old courtier, if he had meant the kin s fon, 
would ſurely have ſaid— * the dolphin. I uſe the old - L 
| MaLone. 
| In the colloquial Hagen of 3 s time your was fre- 
quently employed as it is in this paſſage in Hamlet, the Grave- 
| & r obſerves, that your water is a 3 fon decayer of your whorſon 
* Again, in As ys Like it: * Your rif is the TR _ | 
maker.” „ STEEVENS, | 


- facinorous ſpirit,] This wand is uſed | in Heywood's 
= Engl 5 Traveller, 1633: 5 | 
| « And magnited for hi ; mn facinorous deeds. * 
Facinorous is wicked, The o y ſpells the word facinerious ; 
but as Parolles is not deſigned as. a bes blunderer, I have ad- 
 hered to the common ſpelling. STEEVENS. 


St, which ſhould, indeed, give us a further uſe to be ned, be.] 
I believe Parolles has again 4 25 IS words and ſenſe to which he 
has no right; and I read this thus: 

Laf. In a moft weak and 42 miniſter, great power, great tran- 


ſcendence; which ſhould, indeed, give us a further uſe te be nade than 
the mere recovery of the ting. 
| Par, A s to = 


Laf. — — Jon NSO N. 
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"Butts King, Hela, and Attendants. . 


Par. I would have ſaid it; you fay well: Here 
comes the king. 


Lux. Luſtick, as the Dutchman ſays: 9 I'll like 
a maid the better, whilſt I have a tooth in my 1 


Why, he's able to lead her a coranto. 
Par. Mort du Vinaigre ! Is not this Helen? 
Lax. Fore God, I think ſo. 


Kins. Go, call before me all the lords in court.— 
[Exit an Attendant. 


Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's fide; | 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd ſenſe 


Thou haſt repeal'd, a ſecond time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift, 


Which but attends 127 naming. 


- When thn parts ie Witten out ir players, ts noon of the 


characters which they are to repreſent are never ſet down ; but onl 
the laſt words of the preceding ſpeech which belongs to their 
partner in the ſcene. If the plays of Shakſpeare were printed (as 
there is good reaſon to ſuſpect) from theſe piece-meal tranſcripts, 

| how eaſily may the miſtake be accounted for, which ns Journ 
has judiciouſly ſtrove to remedy? STEEVBNs. | 


9 Luftick, as the Dutchman Jays :] Luftigh is the Dutch wood * 


luſty, chearful, pleaſant, It is uſed in Hans Beer-pot's Invi ow 
- Gomes 7016! 


-can walk a mile or two 
« As 22 as a boor * 


A Again, „in The Witches of 3 by Heywood and Brooms 
1634: 


« What all tuftick, all frolickſome!” 


The burden alſo of one of our ancient Medleys 1 is 


„Hey Lufticke.” SrREVENS. 


In the narrative of the cruelties committed by. the Dutch at 
Amboyna, in 1622, it is ſaid, that after a night ſpent in prayer, &c. 

by ſome of the priſoners, “ the Dutch that guarded them offered 
them wine, bidding them drink Iaſtict, and drive away the ſorrow, 


— to the cuſtom of their own nation.“ Rezp, 


ile 


ne, 


W, | 
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Enter ſeveral Lords. 


Fair maid, ſend forth thine eye: this youthful parcel 
Of noble bachelors ſtand at my beſtowing, 
O'er whom both ſovereign power and father's voice“ 
I have to uſe: thy frank election mak 
Thou haſt power to chooſe, and they none to for- 
Her. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſ- 
N ff!!! FR 
Fall, when love pleaſe !—marry, to each, but one!“ 
Lae. I'd give bay Curtal,“ and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken“ than theſe boys”, 
And writ as little bent 
A. Peruſe them well: 


| Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father. 


1 O'er avhom both ſovereign power and father's voice —] They 
were his wards as well as his ſubjects. HenLey. 4 
3 —— — marry, to each, but one!] I cannot underſtand this paſſage 
in any other ſenſe, than as a ludicrous exclamation, in conſequence 
of Helena's wiſh of one fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the 
lords. If that be ſo, it cannot belong to Helena; and might 
properly enough be given to Parolles. TYIRWHIT r. 


Tyrwhitt's obſervations on this paſſage are not conceived with 
his uſual ſagacity. He miſtakes the import of the words but one, 
which does not mean one only, but except one. „ 

Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the young 
lords who were preſent, one only excepted; and the perſon ex- 
cepted is Bertram, whoſe miſtreſs ſhe hoped ſhe herſelf ſhould be; 
and ſhe makes the exception out of modeſty: for otherwiſe the 
deſcription of a fair and virtuous miſtreſs would have extended to 
herſelt. M. Maso. 5 | 


4 —— bay Curtal,] i. e. a bay, dock'd horſe. STezvens. 
3 My mouth no more were broken —] A broken mouth is a mouth 
which has loſt part of its teeth, John. 5 


Vol. VI. gh 8 


We 
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Hz z. Gentlemen, 


Heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd the king to 
| health. 


Al. We underſtand it, and thank 1 for 
you. 


75 I ama ſimple maid; and therein wealthieſt 

That, I proteſt, I ſimply am a maid: 

Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already : 

The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 
We Bluſh, that thou ſhould't chooſe ; but, be refus'd, 

let the white death ſit on thy check fer ever; 
Well ne'er come there again." 


BY OI Make choice ; 2 ſee, 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſhuns all his love in me. 


Hl. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ſtream —Sir, will vou bear my ſuit? 
I Loxy. And grant it. 


Het. 1 Thanks, ſir; all the reſt is mute. 


8 We 1, that (Bon Pull? 51 . but, be fwd, | 
Leibe white death, &c.] In the original copy, theſe lines are 
ms” thus: 's | 
| Me bluſh that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe, but be refus'd; 
Lu.et the white death fit on thy cheek for ever; ce. 
This punctuation has been adopted in all the ſubſequent editions 
The preſent regulation of the text appears to me to afford a much 
clearer ſenſe. My bluſhes, (ſays Helen,) thus whiſper me. We 
bluſh that thou mould'l have the nomination of thy huſband, 
However, chooſe him at thy peril. But, if thou be refuſed, let 
thy cheeks be for ever pale; we will never reviſit them again.“ 
The bluſhes, which are here perſonified, could not be ſuppoſed 
to know that Helena would be refuſed, as, according to the former 
- punctuation, they appear to do; and, even if the poet had meant 
this, he would ſurely have written “ —and be refuſed,” not 
«« — but be refuſed.” 
Be refus'd means the ſame as—** thou being refuſed,” —or, * be 
thou refuſed.” MaLoNne. | 5 


The avhite death 1 is the chlorefs. 2 Jon: NSON. | 
1 


to 


for 


e. 
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1 r. I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ames-ace for my life. 


HEL. The honour, fir, that flames in your fair 


eyes, 
Before I ſpeak, too threatningly replies: : 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 


Her that fo wiſhes, and her humble love! 


2 Lonp. No better, if you pleaſe. 


Her. Pe. My with receive, 
Which great love grant! and ſo I take my leave. 
LA. Do all they deny her“? An they were ſons 

of mine, I'd have them whipp'd; or I would ſend 

them to the Turk, to make eunuchs of. 


HL. Be not afraid [To @ Lord. ] that Lyour hand 


ſhould take; 


For never do you wrong for your own ſake: 


Bleſſing upon your vows! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed! 


Lax. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none 
have her: ſure, they are baſtards to the Engliſh; 


the French ne'er got them. 


HI. Lou are too young, too happy, and! to o good, 


To make yourſelf a ſon out of my b 
4 Log. Fair one, 1 think not ſo. 


7 8 reſt 1 is mute, 11 i. e. 1 have no more to ſay to you. 
So, Hamlet: — the reſi is filence.” STEEVENS, 


$8 — ames-ate—} i. e. the loweſt chance of the dice. So, in 
The Ordinary, by Cartwright: may I at my laſt ſtake, *. ; 


throw ames-aces thrice together.” STEzEVENS. 


| 9 Laf, Do all they deny her?] None of them have it denied 
her, or deny her afterwards but Bertram. The ſcene muſt be fo 


regulated that Lafeu and Parolles talk at a diſtance, where they 


may ſee what paſſes between Helena and the lords, but not hear 


it, ſo that * know not by whom the refuſal is made. 


Jon NSON, 


S2 
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L4+. There's one grape yet,. I am ſure, thy fa. 


ther drank wine.—But if thou be'ſt not an aſs, ] 


am a Four of ee, J have known thee al 


ready. 
. Hei. I dare not ay, I take you; [To Brnraav 1 


But 1 give 


Me, and my ſervice, ever whilſt I live, 
Into your guiding power.—This i is the man. 


Kine. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe's $ 
=> "Oy wife. 


Brx. My wife, my liege? I thall beſeech your 


highneſs, | 
In ſuch a buſineſs give me leave to uſe 


The help of mine own eyes. 


II. Khow'ft thou not, Bertram, 
What the has done for me? 


"DB ** . Ves, my good lord; 


But never hope to know oy I ſhould marry her. 


KINO. Thou know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my 
. ſickly bed. 


Brk. But follows it, my lord, to bring me : down 


Muſt anſwer for your raiſing ? ? I know her well; 


She had her breeding at my father's charge: 
A poor phyſician's daughter my wife !—Diſdain 
Rather corrupt me ever! 


a There” s one grape 1 This ſpeech the three laſt editor 
Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, ] have perplexed themſelves 
y dividing between Lafeu and Parolles, without any authority 

of copies, or any improvement of ſenſe. I have reſtored the old 


reading, and ſhould have thought no explanation neceſſary, but 


that Mr. Theobald apparently miſunderſtood it. 


Old Lafeu having, upon the ſuppoſition that the lady 1 was refuſed, 
reproached the young lords as boys of ice, throwing his eyes on 


| Bertram who remained, cries out, There is one yet into whom his 
but I have e thee long n 2 i | 


father put good blood. 
thee * an N. Jonxsox. 


3 * A. todd 


Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtan 


ſcriptions wy which men are diſtinguiſhed from each other. 125 
| Marox k. 
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King. Tis only title thou diſdain'ſt in her, the 
which 


I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 


Of colour, weight, and heat,* pour'd all ede 
off 

In differences ſo mighty: If ſhe be 

All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ſt, 


A poor phyſician's daughter,) thou diſlik ſt 


Of virtue for the name: but do not ſo: 

From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, ; 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed : 

Where great additions ſwell," and virtue none, 


It is a dropſied honour : good alone 


Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſo: 


The * by what it Is —— 80, 


; "Ti only title —] i. e. the want of title. 1 | 
4 Of colour, weight, and heat,] That i is, which are of the fame | 


| colour. weight, &c. MaLons. 


From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, ] The old co : 


: (El e; This eaſy correction (ny. was preſcribed 


Dr. Thirlby. TazoBaLD. 
6 Where great additions feel, ] Additions are the titles and de- 


1333 


= good alane 
1s good, without a name; wileneſs is ſo :] Shak hr may mean, 


that external circumſtances have no power over the real nature of 


things. Good alone (i. e. by itſelf) without 4 name (i. e. without 


the addition of titles) is good. Vileneſi is fo (i. e. is 1 * Either 
of them is what its name implies: 


The property by what it is ſhould go, 
Not by the title "+ ET 
Let's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
0 'Tis not the devil s creſt. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
STEEVENS, 
ah s laſt interpretation of this paſſage is very near being 
right; but I think it thould be pointed thus: 
good alone 


ls good ;—wwithout a name, wileneſs is 15 


Meaning that good is gong. without any addition, ang. "RON | 
E 3 
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Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir; 

And theſe breed honour: that is honour's ſcorn, 

Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 

And is not like the fire:? Honours beſt thrive,? 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a ſlave, 

| Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 

A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, N 
: Where duſt, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 5 


5 would ſtill be W ah» we . no fuch name to diſtinguiſh 
it by. A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Macbeth : 

„Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 

| «« Yet grace muſt ſtill look /. 

That is, grace would till be grace, as vileneſs would ſtill be 
vileneſs. M. Mason. | 


The meaning is s.— Good is good, e on any worldly 


; diſtinction or title: ſo vileneſs 1s vile,” in whatever ſtate it e 
1 MaLoONE., | 


In theſe to nature ſhe's eie heir 1271 To * 3 heir 
is to inherit without any intervening tranſmitter: thus ſhe inherits - 
beauty immediately from nature, but honour 1 is W * an. 


ceſtors. JohNSsOx. 


9 ——— that is honour's PEI 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, Ges 
And is not like the fire: Perhaps we might read more chm | 
2 honour-born,—honourably deſcended: the child of honour. 
MaLons, 
Honour. born, i is the child of honour. Born is here uſed, as. : 
bairn ſtill is in the North. HenLey, | 


2 And is not like the fo: Honours beſt thrive, &c. J. The firſt 
folio omits 55%; but the ſecond folio ſupplies it, as it is neceſſary 

to enforce the ſenſe of the paſſage, and complete its meaſure. 

| STEEVENS, - 

'The modern editors 3 beſt zhrive; in which they 

have followed the editor of the ſecond folio, who introduced the 
word beft unneceſſarily ; not obſerving that fre was uſed by our 

author, like fire, hour, &c. as a diſſyllable. MaLons. | 


Where is an example of fre, uſed as a diſſyllable, to be found? 
Fire and hour were anciently written fer and hower ; and conſe- 
quently the * vowels could be * in * 

| TEEVENS, 
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of honour'd bones indeed. What ſhould be ſaid 


If thou canſt like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the reſt : virtue, and ſhe, | 
Is her own dower; honour, and wealth, from me. 


Bets. I cannot love her, nor will ſtrive to do't. 


Kin. Thou wrong'ſt thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt . 


ſtrive to chooſe. 


Hop. That youare well reſtor'd my lord, Tam glad; 
Let the reſt go. 5 


Kine. My honour's at the ſtake; which to defeat, 
] muſt produce my power: Here, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift; _ 


That doſt in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 


My love, and her deſert ; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her defective ſcale, 
Shall e thee to the beam; ;+ that wilt not know, 


3 My ING s at ih flake ; — to defeat, 


I muſt produce my power :] The poor King of France i is again . 
made a man of Gotham, by our unmerciful editors. For he is 
not to make uſe of his e, to defeat, but to * his 


honour, THREROBALD. 


Had Mr. Theobald been a aware that the im eg or land of * 


the ſentence (as the grammarians ſay) ſerved for the antecedent 


« Which danger to defeat, there had been no need of his wit or _ 


his alteration, FARMER. 


5 Notwithſtanding Mr. Theobald's pert cenſure of former editors | 
for retaining the word 4 defeat, I ſhould be glad to ſee it reſtored 
again, as I am perſuaded it is the true reading. The French 


verb defaire (from whence our defeat) ſignifies 7o free, to diſem- 
barraſs, as well as 2% deſtroy, Defaire un naud, is ta untie a knot; 


and in this ſenſe, I apprehend, defeat is here uſed, It may be 


| obſerved, that our verb undo has the ſame varieties of L "I 
and I ſuppoſe even Mr. Theobald would not have 
| puzzled to find the ſenſe of this paſſage, if it had been written ;— 


n much 


* hanour's at the ſtake, which to undo 1 muft m_— power, 

7 .Y AY HIT To 
4 that canſt not 5 W | 
We, 3 us in her de —9 ſcale, 


8 hall Weigh thee to the 


84 


5 That canſt n not underſtand, that N 
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It is in us to plant thine honour, where 

We pleaſe to have it grow : Check thy contempt: 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good : 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 
Into the ſtaggers,* and the careleſs lapſe 


Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 


Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 
Without all terms of pity : Speak; thine anſwer. 


BER. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes: When I conſider, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 


Flies where you bid it, I find, that ſhe, which late 


Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now 
The praiſed of the king; who, ſo ennobled, 
Is, as 'twere, born ſo. 


, Toke bs Go he and. 
And tell her, ſhe i is thine: to whom I promiſe 
A counterpoize; if not to thy eſtate, = 
A balance more e replete. _ 

Bx. I ue her 4 


* ING. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 


if you and this maiden ſhould be weighed together, 3 our wal . 


favours ſhould be thrown into her ſcale, (which you eſteem fo 
light,) we ſhould make that in which you ſhould be placed, to 
ſtrike the beam. MaLloN x. 


5 Into the ſtaggers,] One ſpecies of the * ger, or the horſe's 


 apoplexy, is a raging impatience which makes the animal daſh 
himſelf with deſtructive violence 5 poſts or walls. To this 


the alluſion, I ſuppoſe, is made. JoHNnsoN. 


Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in no, where Poſt | 


humus ſays : 
" Whence come theſe ſe faggers on me?” STEEVENS, 


— UN UN 
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Smile upon this contract; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the noW-born brief, 
_— be perform'd to-night :* the ſolemn feaſt 


6 eb cerem 
Shall feem . ient on the now-born brief, 
And be perform'd to-night:] Several of the modern editors 
read—new-born brief, STEEVENS. 


This, if it be at all intelligible, i is at leaſt obſcure and i inaccurate. 


| — it was written thus: 


———— what ceremony | 
Shall ſeem expedient on the 8 brief, | 
Shall be N rm'd to-night ; the ſolemn feaſt 

| Shall more attend 
The brief is the contract of eſpouſal, or the licence of the church, 


The King means, What ceremony is neceſſary to make this contract 


a marriage, ſhall be immediately performed ; the reſt may be de- | 
layed. Forwen, | 


The only authentick 2 copy e i Gala ety I do not 


perceive that any change is neceſſary, MaLons. 


The whole ſpeech is unnaturally 2 yet I think | it in- 
telligible as it ſtands, and ſhould therefore reject Johnſon's amend- 


| ment and explanation. 


The word brief does not here denote either a 999424 or a 


| "Maran but is an adjective, and means Sort or contracted: and the 


words on the now-born, ſignify for the preſent, in oppoſition to upon 
the coming ſpace, which means hereafter. The ſen 4 of the whole 
paſſage foe eems to be this:—** The king and fortune ſmile on this 
contract; the ceremony of which it ſeems expedient to abridge for 


the preſent; the ſolemn feaſt ſhall be 2 at a future time, 


when we ſhall be able to aſſemble friends.“ M. MASo NW. 


Though I have inſerted the foregoing note, I do not profeſs to 
comprehend its meaning fully. Shakſpeare uſes the words ex- 


bedience, expedient, and expediently, in the ſenſe of haſte, quick, ex- 


feditioufly, A brief, in ancient language, means any ſhort and 
ſummary writing or proceeding, The now-born brief is onl 
another phraſe Be the contract recently and ſuddenly made. The 
ceremony of it (ſays the king) all ſeem to haſten after its ſhort _ 
liminary, and be performed to-night, &c. STEEVENS. 


| Now-bory, the epithet in the old copy, prefixed to brief, un- 
2 ought to be reſtored. The now-borr brief, is the 
rewe originale of the feudal times, which, in this inſtance, 3 
notified the king's conſent to the n of — 11 ward. 
ENLEY 


— ——— ne — 
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Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
Expecting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
TM love's to me religious; elſe, does err. 


1 Exeunt King, BerTRAM, HELena, Lords, and 
Attendants." 


Lar. Do you hear, monſicur? ? a word with you, 
Pax. Your pleaſure, fir? 


LE. Your lord and maſter did well to make his 
recantation. 


Pax. Recantation 2—My lord! 5 my maſter? 
Las. Ay; Is it not a language, I ſpeak? 
PR. A moſt harſh one; and not to be under. 


ſtood without bloody ſucceeding. My maſter? 


Lax. Are you companion to the count Rouſillon? 
Pax. To any count; to all counts; to what is man. 
Las. To what is count's man; count's maſter i is 


of another ſtyle. 


Pax. You are too old, fir; ; let it fatisfy you, you 


are too old. 


"Our author often aßen brief i in the ſenſe of a ſhort note, or in- 


timation concerning any buſineſs; and ſometimes without the idea 


of writing. So, in the laſt Act of this * 
—. 0 the told me 
In a ſweet verbal brief,” &c. 


: Again, in the Prologue to Sir John Olteaftle, 1600: 


« To ſtop which ſcruple, let this brief ſuffice ;'— 
It is no pamper'd glutton we preſent,” &. 
The meaning therefore of the preſent paſſage, I believe, is ;— 
Good fortune, and the king's favour ſmile on this ſhort contract; 


the ceremonial part of which ſhall immediately e nl 
cloſe on the troth now plighted between the parties, and be performed 
this night; the ſolemn feaſt ſhall be delayed toafuturetime, ee 


The old copy has the following ſingular continuation: Parolles 
and Lafeu flay behind, commenting of this wedding. This could have 
been only the marginal note of a prompter, and was never deſig 
to appear in print. STEEVENS. 


To comment means, I believe, to aſſume the e af ſo | 
deeply engaged? in — n * 


and 


Ou, 
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Lax. I muſt tell thee, ſirrah, I write man; to 


which title age cannot bring thee. 


Pix. What 1 dare too well do, I dare not mY 


Lax. I did think thee, for two ordinaries,* to 
be a pretty wiſe fellow; thou didſt make tolerable 
vent of thy travel; it might paſs: yet the ſcarfs, 


and the bannerets, about thee, did manifoldly diſ- 


ſuade me from believing thee a veſſel of too great 

a burden. I have now found thee ; when I loſe thee 
again, I care not : yet art thou good for nothing but 
taking up 3? and that thou art ſcarce worth. 5 


Pak. Hadſt thou not the A of antiquity 
upon thee, 


LAT. Do . bange thyſelf too 1 in anger, 
leſt thou haſten thy trial; which if— Lord have 


mercy on thee for a hen! So, my good window 


of lattice, fare thee well ; thy caſement I need not 


open, for 1 look through thee. Give me thy hand. 


Pax. My lord, you give. me moſt egregious in- 


dignity. 


LAP. Ay, with a all my heart; and thou art wor- 
„ 


Par. I have not, my lord, e it. | 
Las. Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and I 


will not bate thee a ſcruple. 


PAR. Well, I ſhall be wiſer. 


| Las. Een as ſoon as thou canſt, for thou haſt 
to pull at a ſmack o'the contrary. If ever thou be'ſt 
bound in thy ſcarf, and beaten, thou ſhalt find what 
it is to be proud of thy bondage. I have a deſire 


to hold my einten with thee, or rather my 


Y two =o OL While I ſat twice with thee at 


able JokNsox. 


9 taking up; J To tale 1p is to ap, to call 10 account ; * 
as well a as to pick off the ground, Jonxsox. n 
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knowledge; that I may fay, in the default, * heis 


a man I know. 


Par. My lord, vou do me miſt inſupportable 


| vexation. 


Las. I would it were We for thy ſake and 


5 my poor doing eternal: for doing J am paſt; as! 
will by thee, in hat motion age" will give me 
. Exil. 


PAR. Well, thou haſt: A fon ſhall take this diſgrace 


off me; ſcurvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord !—Well, 
1 muſt be patient ; there is no fettering of autho. 
rity, I'Il beat him, by my life, if I can meet him 
with any convenience, an he were double and 
| double a lord. I'll have no more pity of his age, 


than I would have of—P1lI beat him, an if I could 


but meet kim again. 


, — 5 the default, That i is, at a 553 Jonn NSON, 
for doing I am paſt; as 1 ail by thee, in what motion age 


| 1 give me leave.) The conceit, which is ſo thin that it might 
well eſcape a haſty reader, is in the word . am pat, as [ will 


be paſt by thee, JouNns0N. 
Lafeu means to ſay, “ for doing I am paſt, as I will paſs by thee 


in what motion age will permit.” Lafeu ſays, that he will paſs by 


Parolles, not that he will be paſſed by him; and Lafeu 1 is actually 


the perſon who goes out. M. Mason. 


Dr, Johnſon is, I believe, miſtaken, Mr. Edwards has, I think, 


1 the true 2 of Lafeu's words, ** cannot do much, fays 


feu; doing 1 am paſt, As I will by thee in awhat motion age avill 

ive me leave; i. e. as I will paſs by thee as faſt as I am able: and 

be! immediately goes out. It is a play on the word paft: the con- 
ceit indeed is poor, but Shakſpeare plainly meant it.. MaLoNne. 


Doing is here uſed obſcenely. So, in Ben Jonſon's tranſlation of 
a paſſage in an Epigram of Petronius: 
| Brewis eſt, &. et fœda woluptas, 
% Doing a filthy pleaſure is, and ſhort.” Col LIxs. 


4 Mell, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this di race off ne;] This the 
et makes Parolles ſpeak alone; and this is nature, A coward 
ſhould try to hide his poltroonery even from himſelf. An ordinary 


writer would have been glad of ſuch an * to my him 


to confeſion. WARB vn ron. 
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Re-enter LAFtu, 


| Lax. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's married, 
there's news for you; you have a new miſtreſs. _ 
Pak. I moſt unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip 
to make ſome reſervation of your wrongs : He is 
my good lord: whom I ſerve above, is my maſter. 
Lar. Who? God? V 
%% VVT . 
Las. The devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt 
thou garter up thy arms o' this faſhion? doſt make 
hoſe of thy ſleeves? do other ſervants ſo? Thou 
wert beſt ſet thy lower part where thy noſe ſtands. 
By mine honour, if I were but two hours younger, 
I'd beat thee : methinks, thou art a general offence, 
and every man ſhould beat thee. I think, thou 
waſt created for men to breathe themſelves upon 
nr ner 1 5 30 „ 
Pax. This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my 
lord. ET. 5 
Lax. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for pick- 
ing a kernel out of a pomegranate; you are a vaga- 
bond, and no true traveller: you are more ſaucy 
with lords, and honourable perſonages, than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you com- 
miſſion. You are not worth another word, elſe I'd 
call you knave. I leave you. _[Exit. 


Emer a 
Pax. Good, very good; it is ſo then. Good, very 
good ; let it be conceal'd a while. 


5 —— than the heraldry of your birth, Kc.] In former copies: 
than the commiſſion of your birth and virtue gives you heraldry, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer reſtored it. JohN SSG . 


— 
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- os Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever! 
Pak. What is the matter, ſweet heart? 
Bk. Although before the folemn n 1 have 


ſworn, 


1 will not bed her. e | 
PIR. What? what, ſweet heart ? 


BER. O my Parolles, they have married me :— 
I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 


Pax. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man's foot: to the wars! 


Bxk. There's letters from my mother; what the 
| import is, 
I know not yet. 


Pax. Ay, that would be known: To the van, 
| my boy, to the wars! 

He wears his honour in a box unſeen, 
That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
| Which ould ſuſtain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery ſteed: To other regions! 
France is a ſtable; we that dwell in't, jades; T3 
Therefore, to the wart 


' Beg. It ſhall be ſo; I'll "RN her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled; write to the king 
That which I durſt not ſpeak : His preſent git 
Shall furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, 

Where noble fellows ſtrike: War is no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife.“ 


6 That hugs his kickfs-wickly, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer, i in his 
Gloſſary, obſerves that kick{y-wickſy is a made word in ridicule and 
diſdain of a wife. Taylor, the water-poet, has a poem in diſdain 
of his debtors, entitled, A kickſy-winſy „or a Lerry e 
REY» 


Tobe dark houſe, &c. ] The dark Sou 1 is a houſe made gloomy 
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Pax. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure? 
Bk. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me, 


I'll ſend her ſtraight away: To-morrow * 

I'll to the wars, ſhe to her fingle ſorrow. 

Par. Why, theſe balls bound ; there” 8 noiſe i in 
Au — Tis hard; © 

A young man, married, is a man that” s marr'd: 

Therefore away, and leave her bravely; go:: 


The Ting has done you en but, huſh! *tis ſo. 


28 Exennt. 


by diſcontent. Milton ſay s of death and the king of hell preparing 
to combat : 

« So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 

« Grew darker at their frown.” JonnsoN. 


Perhaps this is the ſame thought we meet with. in . — IV. 


| only more ſolemnly expreſſed: 

he's as tedious = 

As is a tired horſe, a railing aui ife, 
«« Worſe than a /moaky houſe.” 


The proverb originated before chimneys were in general uſe, 


which was not till the middle of Elizabeth's reign. See TO 
Flownaz, aſſus 17 
1 © Fhre this chinges there be that doe a man by ſtrength 
% For to flye his owne houſe, as holy wryte ſheweth : 
„ That one is a wycked wife, that wyll not be chaſtyſed ; 
Her fere Ayeth f from her, for feare of her tonge:— 
And when /molke and ſmoulder ſmight in his H - "ſl 
« Tt doth him worſe than his ae, or wete to epe; 
% For ſmolke or ſmoulder, ſmiteth + in bis eyen . 
« Jil he be blear'd or blind,” &c. 


The old copy reads—detefed wiſe, Mr. Rowe made the « cor- , 


rection. SrREVENSͤ. 


The emendation is full W by a ſubſequent 
„„ Tis a hard bonda to 3 the wit pale: 
« Of a derefting lord. Mal xx. 

8 ll ſend her ftraight away : To-morrow—] As this line wants a 
foot, I N our author wrote“ Betimes 9 So, in 
Macbeth: 

4 Vill to-morrow, 
* Betimes I will,“ Kc. STEEVENS, 
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8 C E N E IV. 
T be fame. Another Room i in the Jame. 


| Enter HeLa and Clown. 


HII. My mother greets me e kindly: Is ſhe well? 


Cxb. She is not well; but yet ſhe has her health: 
ſhe's very merry; but yet ſhe is not well: but thanks 
be given, ſhe's very well, and wants nothing 1 'the 
world; but yet ſhe is not well. 


Hz T. If ſhe be very well, what does ſhe ail, that 
ſhe's not very well? 


CLo. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for two 
things. 
Hl. What two things? © 


Co. One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God 
ſend her quickly ! the other, that ſhe” s in earth, 
from whence God ſend her 


Euter Paton, 


Pa Bleſs 1 you, my fortunate lady! 


HI. I hope, fir, I have your youu will to have 


mine own good fortunes.* 


Par. You had my prayers to lead them on; and 
to keep them on, have them ſtill.—O, my Knave! 4 


How does my old lady ? 


Cu o. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her 
money, I would ſhe did as you ſay. 


8 22 Old copy—fo lune. 0 orrected by Mr. Steevens. 
MALoNE» 


PAR 
(Io. 
man's 
ſay no! 
to hav 
which 
Pak 


CLo 
thou 2 
knave 
41 
thee. 

CLo 
you ta 
fitable 
to the 

Pa 
Mada 
A ver 
The £ 
Whic 


But p 


out ne 
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Par. Why, I ſay nothing. 


Clo. Marry, you are the wiſer man; for many a 
man's tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing : To 
ſay nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and 
to have nothing, 1s to be a great part of your title ; 
which is within a very little of nothing. 


PAR. Away, thou'rt a knave. 


CLo. You ſhould have ſaid, ür, before a knave 


thou art a knave; that is, before me thou art a 
knave : this had been truth, irc 


thee. 
Cxo. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were 


you taught to find me? The ſearch, ſir, was pro- 
fitable; and much fool may you find in you, even 


to the world's pleaſure, and the increaſe of laughter. 


Pax. A good knave, i'faith, and well fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to- night; 
A very ſerious buſineſs calls on him. 
The great prerogative and rite of love, 
Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknow | 
ledge; 
But A it off by a compell'd reſtraint; . 


in a preceding ſcene :;— I will ſhow myſelf highly fed and lowly 
taught,” STEEVENS. 


But puts it off by a compell'd reflraint ] The old copy read | 


10 a compell'd reſtraint. STEEVENS. 


The editor of the third folio reads—by a compell'd reſtraint ; and 
the alteration has been adopted by the modern editors; Jar with- 
out neceſſity. Our poet might have meant, in his uſual licentious 
manner, that Bertram puts os the completion of his wiſhes 0 a future 


day, till which he is compelled to reſtrain his deſires. This, it muſt be 


confeſſed, is very harſh; but our author is often fo licentious in his 


Vor. VI. e 1 


PAR. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found. 


af well fed. J] An alluſion, perhaps, to the old a. | 
" hs fed than taught; to which the Clown has himſelf alluded 
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| Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, is ſtrew'd with ſweets, 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time,, 
To make the coming hour o' erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim. 


EE: What's his will elſe? 


Pax. That you will take 9988 inſtant leave o 'the 

king, 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what Tha you: think 
May make it probable need. 


HEL, What more commands he? 


e that THER on that ground alone 1s very dangerous 
fa * Henry VIII. we have a phraſeology not "oy different: 
| All-ſouls day 
« Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs.” 
i. e. the day to which my wrongs are reſpited. Maton E. 


2 Wheſe want, and whoſe delay, &c.] The ſbeets with which 
that avant are ftrewwed, I ſuppoſe, are N and profeſſions 
of kindneſs. JoHNs0N. | 


Johnſon ſeems not to have underſtood this paſſage; ; the meaning 
of which is merely this:—* That the delay of the joys, and the ex- 
5 eden of them, would make them more delightful when they come. 
The curbed time, means the time of reſtraint. Whoſe avant, means the 
cant of which. So, 1 in The Two Noble Kinſmen, Theſeus ſays: 
* A day or two _ 
Let us look ſadly,—in whoſe end, | 
The viſages of bridegrooms we'll put on.“ M. * | 


The faveers which are diſtilled, by the reſtraint ſaid to be impoſed 
on Bertram, from“ the want and delay of the great prero ae of 
love,“ are the ſweets of expectation. Parolles 1 Is here f. Jing of 
Bertram's feelings during this , curbed time, not, as Br. Johnſon 
ſeems to have thought, of thoſe of Helena. The following lines in 
T roilus and Creſſida may prove the beſt comment on the preſent paſlage: 

« I am giddy; expe&ation whirls me round. 
Ihe imaginary reliſh is ſo /aveet 

«« That it enchants my ſenſe, What will it "FY 
When that the watery: palate zaſtes indeed 

«« Love's thrice-reputed nectar? Death, I fear me, 

«« Swooning deſtruftion;” &c. Matos. 


— 3 —.4 A ſpecious N of 80 
| Jane. 


LS — age thn ates i It 
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Pax. That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 


| Attend his further pleaſure. 


Hz L. In every thing I wait upon his will. 


Pak. I ſhall report it ſo. 
Her. 1 OT e firrah. [Exeunt. 


8 LC N E. v. 
Another Room in the lo 
Enter Larzu and BeRTRAM. 


Las. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks 1 not him 
a ſoldier. 

Bes. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 
Lax. You have it from his own deliverance. 
BR. And by other warranted teſtimony. 


| Lax. Then my dial goes not true ; 1 took this . 


lark for a bunting.“ 
BER. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great 


in knowledge, and accordingly valiant. 


La. I have then ſinned againſt his experience, 
and tranſgreſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate 
that way is dangerous, ſince I cannot yet find in my 


heart to repent. Here he comes; I pray you, make 


us friends, I will purſue the amity. 


Enter PaROL LES. 


"Pa x. Theſe things ball be done, fir. [ 7 0 Br RTRAM. 


5 a bunting. ] This bird is ieee in Ly $ Lowe's Mo 

Morn 1601; ** but foreſters think all birds to be bunt- 

Ings arrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Diftimary, 1580, gives 

this account of it: Terraneola et rubetra, avis alaudæ fimilis, &Cc. 

Dicta terraneola quod non in arboribus, ſed in terra verſetur et 

nidificet. The f 

— beats not a bunting.” >a ENS, 

1 


ollowing proverb is in Ray's Collection: Re Bo 
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And, ere I do begin, 


one that lies three thirds &.] 
| 1 9 5 
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Las. Pray you, ſir, who's his tailor? | 
Pak. Sir? | 


LI. O, I know him well: Ay, fir; he; fir, is a 
good workman, a very good tailor. 


Bk. Is ſhe gone to the king! ? 


PAR. She i is. 5 
B Ex. Will ſhe away to-alche? : 


[44 de fo P ParoLLEs, 


Pax. As you'll have her. 


Bk. I have writ my letters, caſketed my treaſure, 


; Given order for our horſes ; and to-night, 


When I ſhould take poſſeſſion of the bride,— 


Lax. A good traveller is ſomething at the latter 
end of a dinner; but one that lies three thirds, and 


uſes a known truth to paſs a thouſand nothings 
with, ſhould be once heard, and thrice beaten. —God 
ſave you, captain. 
Bk. Is there any unkindneſs between my lord 
and you, monſieur? 


Pak. I know not how I have deſery'd to run into 
my lord's diſpleaſure. 


LA. You have made ſhift to run into” t, boots 


and ſpurs and all, like him that leap'd into the cuſ- 
_ tard;* and out of it you'll run again, rather than 
| ſuffer queſtion for your reſidence. 


5 A good traveller is 2 at the latter end of a PS = 
0, in Marlowe s King Edward Il. 


«© Gav. What art thou? 
2 Poor Man, A traveller, © 
* Gav, Let me fee; thou would'ſt well 
Jo wait on my trencher, and rell me lies at dinner · time. 


MALOox . 
e have made ſhift to run into't, boots and ſpu rs and all, like 
, kin that E into * cuſtard; i This odd allufion 1 is not introduced 


Mp Weng m4 = ˙ » I ns — * 


ta 
in 
bi 
ac 
6; 


lord. 
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Bk. It may be, you have miſtaken him, wy N 


Lap. And ſhall do lo ever, Sh I took him 


: at his prayers. Fare you well, my lord; and believe 


this of me, There can be no kernel in this light 
nut; the ſoul of this man is his clothes: truſt him 
not in matter of heavy conſequence; I have kept 


of them tame, and know their natures.—Farewell, 


monſieur : I have ſpoken better of you, than you 
have or will deſerve” at my hand; but we muſt do 


good againſt evil. 5 [' Exit. 


Par. An idle lord, 1 ſwear. 
Bk. I think ſo. 
PAR. Why, do you not know him? 


Bt. Yes, Ido know him well; and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog, 


Enter HeLa. 
Hier. I have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 


: Spoke with the king, and have procur'd. his leave ; 


nithout a view to ſatire. It was a foolery practiſed at city enter- 


tainments, whilſt the jeſter or zany was in vogue, for him to jump 
_ a large deep cuſtard, ſet for the purpoſe, 10 /et on a quantity of 
barren ſpectators to laugh, as our poet ſays in his Hamlet. I do not 
advance this without ſome authority; mw a quotation from Ben 
Jonſon will very well explain it : 
% He may perchance, i in tail of a ſherift's Raney: 
« Ski w.# ap rhime o* th table, from New-yotlung, 
„ Any take his Almain-leap into a cuſtard, 

Shall make my lady mayoreſs, and her ſiſters, 

66 Laugh all their hoods over their ſhoulders,” _ 
Dewil's an aſs, Act I. ſc, i, THEOBALD. 


than you have or will deſerve—] The oldeſt copy erro- 
8 reads —have or will to deſerve. STEEVENS, 


Something ſeems to have been omitted ; but I know not EP to 
rectify the paſſage. Perhaps we ſhould read—than you have guali- 
ties or will to deſerve. The editor of the ſecond folio — 


Jou have or will deſerve 3 MaLons, 


Tq 


5 


e eee — 0 —— — — —— 
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For preſent parting ; only, he deſires 
Some private ſpeech with you. 


{5 I ſhall abey his will 


You muſt not marvel, Helen, at my courſe, 

Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 

The miniſtration and required office 
On my particular: prepar'd I was not 

For ſuch a buſineſs; therefore am I found 


So much unſettled: This drives me to entreat you, 


That preſently you take your way for home; 
And rather muſe, than aſk, why I entreat you:“ 
For my reſpects are better than they ſeem ; 
And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than ſhows itſelf, at the firſt view, 


To you that know them not. This to my Wenden 
[ Giving a letter. 


2 Twill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you ; 15 
1 leave you to your wiſdom. 5 


i „„ I can n nothing ſay, 
But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant. 


| Bk. Come, come, no more of that. 


TT „ud ever ſhall 


| With true 8 ſeek to eke out that, 


Wherein toward me my homely ſtars have fail'd 


To equal my great fortune. 


V | Let that „ 
My haſte is very great: Farewell; hie home. 


Her. Pray, fir, your pardon. 


BER. Well, what would you Grd . 


HL. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe; 
Nor dare [ ſay, tis mine; and yet it is; 


Aud 1 muſe, &c.] To muſe is to . So, 1 in Macbeth : 
« Do not muſe at me my moſt noble friends.” STEEVENS. 


he wealth I owe;] i. e. I own, poſſeſs. STEEVENS. 
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But, like a timorous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 
What law does vouch mine own. 


BER. Wt What would you have? 
HI . Somethin ; and ſcarce ſo ng . 
indeed. 
1 would not tell you what I would; my lord— faith, 
yes: _ 


Strangers, and foes, do ſander, and not kiſs. 
BER. I pray you, ſtay not, but in haſte to horſe. 
Hz. I ſhall not break your . good my 


lord. 
Bus. Where are my other men, monſicur ?— 
Farewell.* a HELENA. 
Go thou toward home; where I will never come, 


Whilſt I can ſhake my ſword, or hear the drum: — 
Away, and for c our flight, 


5 Fak. 1 Bravely, coragio! 
5 En, . 


2 Where are my ** nen, Weber Farewell. In former 5 
copies: 
X Hel. Where are my other men? Monſieur, arewell, | 
What other men is Helen here enquiring after? Or who is ſhe 
ſuppoſed to aſk for them? The old Counteſs, tis certain, did not 
ſend h her to the court without ſome attendants: but neither the 
* Clown, nor any of her retinue, are now upon the ſtage : Bertram, 

obſerving Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift her off, puts 
on a ſhow of haſte, 12 Parolles for his ſervants, and tber gives 

his wife an abrupt diſmiſſion, TazoBAL v. 
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wif; Ene Eibe Duke 47. 8 ad 
„ - 430 * Ench ops * Others. 1 


| reaſon of this war; 19 : 
ion hath much blood let forth, 


_ Holy fas the buried © 
| 520 72 e's s part; black and e 


in To} t a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom. 
Orr ping prayers. : 


+ Good my 1 

5 caſons oo our ſtate I cannot yield,? 
But like a common and an outward man,* 

That the great figure of a council frames 

7 ſelf- un bhle motion: then 1 not 


L T yield, ] I cannot inform you of the reaſons. | 
"> 8 | Joun NSON, 
aud Cleopatra: | 

eee. villain, thou kill thy miſtreſs: | 
WEE nc free, | 5; 5 
Wy * him, there is gold Va 975 EVENS, 
i. e. one not in the ſecret of affairs. 
A |  WarBuRTON, 
U gar ig familia 2 


to ſecrets, J was an inward 
mou un. WARBURTON, 


ended by Mr. Upton. 
| STEEVENS, 
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Say what I think of it; ſince I have found 
Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as I gueſs'd. Os 
_ Duxs. he it his pleaſure. 

2 Lox. But 1 am ſure, the younger of our na- 
ture, 
That ſurfeit on their caſe, will, day by day, 
Come here for phyſick. ws 


 Duxs. Welcome ſhall they bez 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
| Shall on them ſettle. You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails ey fell; 
To-morrow to the field.  [ Pourifo. Exeunt, 


SCENE I. 
| Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Counteſs? 8 Palace. 
| Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


Coonr. It hath happened all as 1 would have had 
it, ſave, that he comes not along with her. 


3 *-CE0; By my troth, I take my young lord to be a | 
"ay melancholy man, 


Count. By what obſervance, I pray you ? 2 


Cro. Why, he will look upon his boot, and ſing 
mend the ruff, and ſing » aſk N and ing 


p the younger WY our nature,] i. e. as we ſay at * 


young fellows, The modern editors read—nation. | I have reſtored | 
the old — STEEVENS | 


7 Clo, V 2 he wwill look upon his boot, at 12 and the ruff, 
and fing ; | The tops of the boots in our author s time turned down, 
and hung looſely 5 the leg. The folding is what the Clown 


means by the f. Ben Jonſon calls it e; and per it 


ſhould be ſo here. Nor having leiſure to put off my filyer 
ſpurs, one of the rowels catch'd hold of the r» rf of my boot.” 
Every Man out of his Humour, Act IV. ſc, vi. WHalLLEY. 


eee 


„ ALL? S WELL 


pick his teeth, and ſing: I know a man that had 


this trick of melancholy, ſold a goodly manor for 
a ſong.” 


Count. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he 
means to come. | [ Opening a Letter, 
CLo. I have no mind to Iſbel, ſince I was at court: 
our old lings and our Iſbels o'the country are no- 
thing like your old ling and your Iſbels o'the court: 
the brains of my Cupid's knock'd out; and I be. 
gin to love, as an old man loves money, with no 
ſtomach. 
Cor. What have we 3 „ 
Co. Fen that * you have ow, IErit. 


Count. [ Reads. ] I have ſent you a daughter-in- 
law: ſhe hath recovered the king, and undone me. I 
have weadded her, not bedded her; and ſworn to make 
the not eternal. You ſhall bear, Tam run away; know 
it, before the report come. If there be breadth enough 
in the world, I will hold a long diſtance. My duly 

10 LR 
Tour unfortunate fon, 
Bert) RA M. 


This i is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 


By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous ; 
For the contempt of empire. 


T o this fithion Biſhop Earle alludes in his Charade, 1638, 
Signat. E. 10. © He has learnt to ruffle his face from his boote; 
and takes great delight! in his walk to heare his ſpurs 8 

ALONE. 

7 .—— ſold à goodly manor for a os.) Thus the modern editors. 
The old copy reads—hold a godly, &c. The emendation, however, 
which was made in the third folio, ſeems neceſſary, STEEVENS. 


8 Ch. Een that—] Old 1 that. Correfted by Mr, 
Theobald. Matos. 5 | 
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Re-enter Clown. 
| Co. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, 


Z between two ſoldiers and my young lady. 


Count. What is the matter? 
' Co. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, 


ſome comfort ; your ſon will not be Kul'G — ſoon | 


as I thought he would. 
Count. Why ſhould he be kill'd? 5 
CLo. So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear 


he does: the danger i is in ſtanding to't; that's the 


loſs of men, though it be the getting of children, 


Here they come, will tell you more: for my part, 
only hear, your ſon was run away. [ Exit Clown. 


Enter HELENA and two Gentlemen. 


1 CEx. Save you, good madam. 
H. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever r gone. 
2 Gen. Do not fay ſo. 


Count. Think upon patience.— — Pray you, gentle- 


men,— 


I dove felt ſo many quirks of joy, and grief, 


That the firſt face of neither, on the ſtart, 


| Can woman me? unto 't:—Where i my ſon, I uy . 


you? 


2 Ge. Madam, he' $ gone to ſerve the duke of 2 


Florence: 
We met him thitherward ; for thence we came, 


And, after ſome deſpatch in hand at court, 


Thither we bend again. 
Hz. Look on his letter, madam ; here”: 8 my 
: e 


- SD Can woman me] i. e. aſſect me ſuddenly and deeply, as my 
| kx are _— 1 1. STEEVENS, 
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[Reads.] When thou canſt get the ring upon my 
finger,” which never ſhall come off, and ſhow me a 
child begotten of thy body, that I am father to, then 
call me huſband: but in ſuch a then I write a never, 
This is a dreadful ſentence. 


Count. ROE: you this letter, gentlemen? 


4 OR." © Ay, madam; 
- And, for the contents? ſake, are forry for our pains, 
 _ Counr. I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thine, 
Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety :* He was my ſon; 
But I do waſh his name out of my blood, 
Ang thou art all my child. —Towards Florence is he? 


2 Gen. Ay, madam. 
- COUNT. And to be a Glier? 


2 Gey. Such is his noble purpoſe : and, believe', 
© The duke will lay upon him all the honour SE * 
| - * good convenience claims. "hs e 


e T 


9 When the canf 3 FY ring upon m Aker i. e. When fon 
eanſt get the ring, which is on my finger, into thy poſſeſſion, | 
| ; The Oxford editor, who took it the other way, to fi nify, when 
[ thou canſt get it on upon my finger, very ſagaciouſly alters it to— 4 
1 key When thou canſt get the ring from my finger. WakBURTON, ] 


I think Dr. Warburton's explanation ſufficient ; but I once read 


it thus: When thou canſt get the ring upon thy fager, awhich never 
Hall come off mine. Jon N80N. | 


Dr. Warburton's explanation is confirmed inconteſtably b theſe | 
lines in the fifth act, in which Helena again repeats the ſubſtance 
of this letter: 


CC 


there is your ring; 
6s And, look you, here's your letter; this i it ſays: | 
«© When from my finger you can get this ring,” &c. MALoxz. 


I thou eng roſſeſt all the &riefs are thine, 


| Thou robb'ft me of a moiety :] We ſhould certainly read : 
all the griefs as thine, 


inſtend of—are thine. . Mason. 


This ſentiment is elliptically expreſſed, but, I believe, means no 


N than thou keepeft all thy ſorrows to tel, TY has all the 
gricfs that are thine,” me ST EEVENS, | 


K gn nn 
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Count. | Return you thither ? 
 1Gen. Ay, waar with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 
Her. [Reads.] Til I have no WOT: Ibave nothing 


3 in France. 
'Tis bitter. 
Counr. Find you that there? 
A”? „3 meter.” ” 
| 1 CEx. 'Tis but the boldneſs of his hand, haply, ; 
which 
His heart was not confnting to. 


Count. Nothing in France, until he have no wil 
There s nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only ſhe; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, miſtreſs. Who was with him? - 


1 GEN. A ſervant only, and a gentleman | 
Which I have ſome time known. | 


| Count. 7 | Parolles, was 't not? ? : 
1 GEN. Ay, my good lady, 8 
Cour. A very tainted fellow, and full of wick- 
ednels. _ 

My ſon corrupts a well-derived nature 

With his inducement. 

V Indeed, . lady, 

The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have. | 


er. 


D . 4 
ld 


a Ad « that „ too much, No 
"Td belde Jin inch ts hove,) That i is, his vices ſtand bim! in 
| Read, Helen had before delivere | this thought f in all the beauty 
* expreſſion ONT 3 
| Bos I know him a notorious liar; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 
« Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, 
« That they take place, while virtue's ſteely bones 
00 Look bleak it in cold 1 WARBURTON, 
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Counv. You are welcome, gentlemen, 
I will entreat you, when you ſee my ſon, 
To tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes : more I'll entreat you 
Written to bear along. 


_ 2 Gen. 1 We ſerve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthieſt affairs. 


Count. Not ſo, but as we change our courteſies. 
Will you draw near 5 

[ Exeunt Counteſs and G 
HII. Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France, 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife! 
Thou ſhalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then haſt thou all again. Poor lord! is't I 
That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 


Of the none-ſparing war? and is it 1 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou | 


Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoky muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 
Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-piecing air, 
That fings with Piercing,” do not t touch my lord! 


Mr. Heath thinks has the meaning is, this fellow hath a deal | 
8 too much of that which alone can hold or judge that he has much 


in him; i. e. folly and ignorance. MaLone, 


INV /, &c.] The gentlemen declare that they are FSR to 
the Counteſs; ſhe replies, No otherwiſe than as ſhe n returns the 


ſame offices of civility. JonunsoN. 
5 move the ſtill- piecing air, 


That fings with piercing, | The words are here oddly ſhuffled 


into nonſenſe. We ſhould read: 
pierce the ſtill-moving air, 
That fi ings with piercing, | 
i. e. pierce the air, which 1s in perpetual motion, and fuſes no 
injury by piercing. WARBURTON. 


The old copy reads che * air. 
Perhaps we might better read: F 
w—— the Pg air. 


> * 


d 


no 


Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, 


archery, which was ſhooting without any particular aim, 
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Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there; 
Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 


I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 
And, though I kill him not, I am the cauſe 


His death was ſo effected: better *twere, 
I met the ravin lion * when he roar'd 


With ſharp conſtraint of hunger; better 'twere 
That all the miſeries, which nature owes, _ 
Were mine at once: No, come thou home, Rou- 


4 


As oft it loſes all; I will be gone 
My being here it is, that holds thee hence: 
Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although 


The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 
And angels offic'd all: I will be gone; 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 


I e. the air that cloſes immediately. This has been propoſed al- 
5 ready, but I forget by whom. STEEVENS. . | Shed 


Piece was formerly ſpelt—peece: ſo that there is but the change 
of one letter. See Twelfth Night, firſt folio, p. 262 : | | 
Now, good Ceſario, but that peece of ſong —.'* MaLons. 
I have no doubt that „ill. piecing was Shakſpeare's word. But 
the paſſage is not yet quite ſound, We ſhould read, I believe 
6 rove the ſtill.piecing air. | 0 
1. e. fly at random through. e alluſion is to /pooting at rovers in 


TYRWHITT, 


Mr, Tyrwhitt's reading deſtroys the deſigned antitheſis between 
move and ſtill; nor is he correct in his definition of roving, which 
is not ſhooting without a particular aim, but at marks of uncertain 

lengths. Doc E. | be * 


6 ——the ravin Jun —] i. e. the ravenous or ravening lion. To 


ravin is to ſwallow voraciouſly, MATO. | 
7 Whence honour but of danger, &c.] The ſenſe is, from that 


abode, where all the advantages that honour uſually reaps from the 
danger it ruſhes upon, is only a ſcar in teſtimony of 1ts bravery, 


zs on the other hand, it often is the cauſe of loſing all, even life 
itſelf. Heath, Cans | | 5 
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To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
with the dark, poor thief, P11 ſteal away. 


SCENE III. 
Florence. Before the Duke' 8 Palace. 


| Flour . Enter the Duke of Florence, BrxrxA 4 


Lords, Officers, Soldiers, and Others. 


Douxs. The general of our horſe thou art ; and we, 


Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence, 
Von thy promiſing fortune. 


| RE. Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my ſtrength; but yet 
We'll ftrive to bear it for your worthy ſake, _ 

. To the extreme ogy of hazard.” 

- Dots. - ._ Then go thou forth, 
: And fortune play upon thy PT helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs! 


D.. This very day, 
Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file: 


Make me but like my thoughts; and I ſhall prove 
5 A lover of thy as hacer of love. IExeunt. 


7 Well ftrive to bear i for your 3 fake, 


| Milton has borrowed this expreſſion; Par. Reg. B. I: 
«© You ſee our danger on the utmoſt edge 
«« Of hazard.” STEEVENS. | | 


8 Ard fortune play pon thy proſperous helm 3 80, in n King 


Richard III: 
| Fortune and victory ſir on thy helm 4 
Again, | in King John. 
V And victory with little loſs doth play 
M0 Upon the — banners of che French, 8 e 


. Exit. 


To the extreme edge of baxard.] So, in our author s 116th 
Sonnet: . 
« But bears it out even to the ** of doom.“ Makoxz. £ 


11. 


e 
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SCENE IV. 
Rouſillon. A Rive in the Counteſs” $ Palace. 
Enter Counteſs and Steward. 


Counr. Alas! and would you take the letter of 
r 


Might you not know, ſhe would doa as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. 


STEW. 1 am Saint Faques' pilgrim, thither gone; 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
That bares foot plod 1 the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Wi rite, write, that, from the bloody courſe of war, 
My deareſt maſter, your dear ſon may hie; 
Bleſs him at home in peace, whilſt I from Jar, 
His name with zealous fervour ſanctiſy: 


His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 


I, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 


Where death and danger dog the heels of worth: 
He is too good and fair for death and me; 


Whom 1 Tſe embrace, to ſet him free. 


— Jaques” pilgrim,] I FR not remember any place "ERA ; 
for pilgrimages conſecrated in Italy to St. James, but it is common 
to viſit St. James of Compoſtella, in Spain. Another ſaint might 
eafily have been found, Florence being ſomewhat out of the 0 
bu Rouſillon to Compoſtella. Joh vsox. | 8 

From Dr. Heylin's France painted to the Life, 8vo. ad 
p. 270, 276, we learn that at Orleans was a church 3 
St, Facques, to which Pilgrims formerly uſed to reſort, to + > x 
_ of the croſs pretended to be found there. RU. 


Juno, ] Alluding to the ſtory of Hercules. E N. 
vor. VI. Ra 25s 2409125 Mgt 


- 
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Counr. Ah, what ſharp ſtings are in her mildeſ 


words! 

Rinaldo, you did never lack advice fo much,? 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 

I écould have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. 


Sr E/. Pardon me, madam: 
If I had given you this at over=-night, _ 

She might have been o'erta'en; and yet ſhe writes 
Purſuit would be but vain. 


Count. What angel ſhall 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband? he cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. —Write, write, Rinaldo, : 


To this unworthy huſband of his wife; 


Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too light:“ my greateſt grief, : 
Though little he do feel it, ſet down ſharply. - 
Deſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger :— 
When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return; and hope I may, that ſhe, 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love: which of them both 
Is deareſt to me, I have no ſkill in ſenſe 
To make diſtinction :—Provide this meſſenger :— 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak; 
Grief would have tears, and ſorrow bids me ſpeak. 


[ Excunt, 


— lack advice fo much,] Advice , 1s 4 iſeretion or 1 


Jane, 
"Loi in King Henry P: 


And, on his more advice we lc him.“ STEVENS. 

4 That he does weigh 100 1; gut ] To aveigh here means to \ value, | 
or eſteem. So, in Love's Labour's Loft: 

I, You wvelgh n me not, O, chat s you care not for n me. 

| 1 | Matos E. 


: 


8, 


N E. 
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SCENE x. 
' Without the Walls of Florence. 


A tucket afar off. Enter an old Widow of Florence, 
| Draxa, VIoLEN TA, MARIANA, and other Citizens, 


Whip. Nay, come; for if they do approach the 


| city, we ſhall loſe all the ſight. 


D14. They ſay, the French count has done moſt 


| honourable ſervice. 


Win. It is reported that he has taken their greateſt 
commander; and that with his own hand he ſlew 
the duke's brother. We have loſt our labour; they 
are gone a contrary way: hark! you may know ond 
their trumpets. 


MAR. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice our- 


folves with the report of it. Well, Diana, take 
| heed of this French earl: the honour of a maid is TD 
her name; and no legacy is ſo rich as honeſty, _ 


Map. I have told my neighbour, how you have 
been ſolicited by a gentleman his companion. 


Mak. I know that knave; hang him! one Pa- 


rolles: a filthy officer he is in thoſe U. N for 


the young earl. — Beware of them, Diana; their 
promiſes, enticements, oaths, tokens, and all theſe 
— of luſt, are not the nt they go anders“ : 


OS — . thoſe ſuggeſtions for the young Nb, — are 


temptations, So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
2 * Suggeſtions are to others as to me.” STzEVE NS. 


are not the things they go under:] wk are not really ſo 
true and — as in appearance they ſeem to be. THEOBALD., 
To go under the name of any thing is a known expreſſion. The 
meani is, they are not the things for * their a names would 
em paſs. 9 Us 25H 


bad none; the pilgrim travelled to ſome certain p 
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many a maid hath been ſeduced by them; and the 
miſery 1s, example, that ſo terrible ſhows in the 
wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all that diſſuade 


| ſucceſſion, but that they are limed with the twigs 


that threaten them. I hope, I need not to adviſe 


you further; but, I hope, your own grace will keep 
you where you are, though there were no further 
danger known, but the modeſty which 1 is ſo loſt. 


DIA. You ſhall not heed to fear me. 


Euler Heuzxa, in the are of a Pilgrim. 
Wap. 1 hope ſo. 


—Look, here comes a pil- 


grim: I know ſhe will lie at my houſe: thither 
they ſend one another: I'll queſtion her. — 
Dod ſave you pilgrim! Whither are you bound? 


Hz. To Saint Jaques le grand. 


Where do the palmers lodge, I do beſecch, you? 


Win. At the Saint Francis here, beſide the one 55 
Her. Is this the way? 


ip. i „„ marry, is it. Hark you! 
4 * march afar of. 
They come this way r = you wi l tarry, N pil- | 
grim,* 


But till the 1 come by, 


- palmers —] Pilgrims chat viſited holy places; ſo called 


7 a ſtaff, or bough of ou they were wont to carry, eſpecially 


ſuch as had viſited the holy places at Jeruſalem. * A pilgrim and 
a palmer differed thus : a pilgrim had ſome 2 place, a palner 

ace, the palner 
to all, and not to any one in particular; the pilgrim muſt go at his 


own charge, the palmer muſt profeſs wilful poverty; the pilgrin 


might give over his profeſſion, the palmer muſt be conſtant.” dee 
me > Gloſography. ANONYMOUS, | 


holy pilgrim, ] The interpolated epithet Holy, which adds 


: <a to our author's ſenſe, and is injurious to * metre, ma 
be ſafely omitted, STEEVENS, 


I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know yOu hoſteſs 
As ample as myſelf. 


HEIL. Is it yourſelf} ? 
Wip. If you ſhall pleaſe ſo, pilgrim. 


HEL. I thank you, and will Ny upon your lei- 
: re. 


Mio. You came, I think, from France? 


Her. ; 5 TI did ſo, 
ib. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman ef * Z 


That has done worthy ſervice. 
Her. 1 His name, 1 pray you. 


Dua. The count Roufillon : : Know you ſuch a 


one? 
HII. But by the ear, rhat hears moſt nobly of 
MO TH” 
His face I know not. 
„ Whatſoc'er he l is, 
He: 8 bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 
As 'tis reported, for the king * had married him 
Againſt his liking : Think you it is ſo? 


Hzr. Ay, ſurely, mere the truth;? I TOR his lady. 


Da. There is a gentleman, that ſerves the count, 


Reports but coarſely of her. 
br... What's bu name? 
DI. Monſieur Parolles. | 


Hz L. O, I bene with him, 


In argument of praiſe, or to the wortk 
Of the great count Amen ſhe is too mean 


—— for. the king, &c.] he, in the preſent inſtance, signifie 
467 So, in Othello: | 
OE oy and great buſineſs ſcant, 
« For ſhe is with me.” STEEVENS. 


— mere the truth; ;] The exact, the entire truth. Mai LONE, 


"KY. 
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To have her name repeated; all her deſerving 
ls a reſerved honeſty, and that 

J have not heard examin'd.? | 

DA. Alas, poor lady 
*Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a deteſting lord. 


| Wain. A right good creature: nde er ſhe is, 


Her heart weighs ſadly: this young maid * do 
her 


A ſhrewd turn, if ſhe pleas'd. 


HEZ. s How do you mean? 
May be, the amorous count ſolicits her 
In he unlawful purpoſe. 


ib. | He d6es, . 
| And brokes * with all that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 


But ſhe is arm'd for him, and md her guard | 
In * defence. e 


beni d] That is, gueftioned, doubted, Jonnsox, 


2 A right Los creature:)] There is great reaſon to believe, that 


when theſe plays were . for the preſs, the tranſcriber truſted 


to the ear, . not to the eye; one perſon r and another 


tranſcribing. Hence probably the error of the old copy, which 
reads aorite good creature. For the emendation now made I 


am anſwerable. The ſame 3 is found in The Two Noble 


Kinſmen, 1634: 
v2 « A right good creature more to me deſerving Ke. | 
. | Maron, 
| Perhaps Shak ſpeare wrote— 
we 


et, good creature, whereſoeer 2 16.— 


1 e. J know, I am well aſſured. He uſes the word | in 8 an] 


| Cleopatra, Thus alſo, Prior: | 
| «© But well I weer, thy cruel wron | 
* Adorns a nobler poet's ſong.” TEEVENS, 


bite —) Deals as a broker. JounsoN. 


To broke is to deal with panders. A broker in our author' s time 


meant a baud or Pimp. See a note on | Hanlet, Act I, ſc. ii. 


| Maron. 125 


is, 


do 


| talking of brothels; or, i 
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Enter with drum and colours, a party of the Florentine 


army, BERTRAM, and PAROLLES. 


Mak. The gods forbid elſe! 
„„ So, now w they come: 


That is Antonio, the duke” 8 eldeſt ſon; . 
That, Eſcalus. 


Rh Which is the Frenchman? x 
Dia. | He; 


That with the plume: tis a moſt ation fellow ; 


1 would, he lov'd his wife: if he were honeſter, 


le were much goodlier: Is' t not a handſome gen- 


tleman? 
HE. 1 like him well. 


Dia. "Tis pity, he is not honeſt: Yond's that 
ſame knave, 
That leads him to theſe places; ;+ were I his lady, 
I'd poiſon that vile raſcal. 


Hat 3» Which i is he? 


Dia. That jack-an-apes with ſcarfs: 3 Why i is he 5 
: melancholy? 


HEI. Perchance he's Bart 1 he battle. 
Pax. Loſe our drum! well. 


4 ——— Yond's that ſame hnave, | 
That leads him to theſe places; ] What SP 7 i ave the "ION 
Ae of any particular locality? make 
no queſtion but our author wrote: 
That leads him to theſe paces. 


i. e. ſuch irregular ſteps, to courſes of debauchery, to not loving | 


his wife. THROBAL D. 
The places are parently, where he 
_ brokes with all, that can in ſuch a ſuit 
FE dn the tender honour of a maid,” STEVENS. 


— 
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Mas. He's ſhrewdly vex'd at ſomething : Look 
he has ſpied us. 


Mp. Marry, hang you! 


ME. And your courteſy, for a ring- carrier! 
 [Exeunt BERTRAM, PAROLLES, Meere, and 
Soldiers. 


und. The troop is paſt: come, pilgrim, I will 


bring you 
: Where you ſhall hoſt : of enjoin'd penitents 


There's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, | 


Already at my houſe. 


Fl 5. ame thank you : 
Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, 

To cat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking, 
Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 

I will beſtow ſome precepts on this * virgin, 
Worthy the note. 
gore Well take your « offer kindly. | 
„„ H, 


8 © E N E VI. 
Camp before Florence. 


* BraTRAM, and the 3 French Lords. 


1 Logo. Nay, good my lord, put him to't; let 


him have his way. 


2 Loxp. If your ardthip find him not a hilding! 


hold me no more in your reſpect. 


$ on 150 — Old copy—of this, Correfted in the ſecond 
folio. Maroxx. 


6 


in King Henry V: 
Io purge the field from ſuch a hilding foe.” STEEVENS. 


See note on the Second Part of K. Henry IV. Act I. ſc, i. REED. 


a hilding, ] A bilding i is a paltry cowindly. fellow. $0, L 


k, 


nd 


8 


t 
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1 Loxp. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 
BER. Do you think, I am ſo far deceived in 
him? 5} 0155506 E991 
1 Loxb. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct 
knowledge, without any malice, but to ſpeak of 
him as my kinſman, he's a moſt notable coward, 
an infinite and endleſs liar, an hourly promiſe- 


breaker, the owner of no one good quality worthy 


your lordſhip's entertainment. 


2 Lokb. It were fit you knew him; leſt, repoſing : 


too far in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, 
at ſome great and rruſty buſineſs, in a main danger, 
fail you. 

Bk. I would, I knew i in what particular action 
to try him. 


2 Lob. None better e to let him fetch off 


his drum, which you hear him ſo confidently” un- 
dertake to do. 


1 Lok p. I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſud- 255 
denly ſurprize him; ſuch I will have, whom, Iam 
ſure, he knows not from the enemy: we will bind 
and hood-wink him ſo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no 
other but that he is carried into the leaguer of the 


adverſaries, when we bring him to our tents: Be 
but your lordſhip preſent at his examination ; if he 


do not, for the promiſe of his life, and in the 


higheſt compulſion of baſe fear, offer to betray 


you, and deliver all the intelligence in his power 


ung you, * that with the divine forfeit of his 


7 EY 5 carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries,] i. e . camp. : 
„They will not vouchſafe in their ſpeaches or writings to uſe our 
ancient termes belonging to matters of warre, but doo call a 

campe by the Dutch name of Legar; nor will not affoord to w 4 | 


that ſuch a towne or ſuch a fort Et but that it is belegard,” 
dir * Coryebe' s * &c. 1 590. fo. Doves. 


. rn . ve ere r 47 rr 
* 
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propriety of the poet's thought: 
up, and all the words are proper and ſuitable to it. 
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ſoul upon oath, never truſt my judgement in any 
thing. 95 785 44 5 


2 Loxp. O for the love of laughter, let him 


fetch his drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for't: 


when your lordſhip ſees the bottom of his * ſucceſs 
in't, and to what metal this counterfeit lump of 


ore? will be melted, if you give him not John 
Drum's entertainment,“ your inclining cannot be 
removed. Here he comes. 150 Tai 


8 — gf his—] Old copy—of this. Corrected by Mr. Rowe, 
„ EF „ . : MaLons, 7 

9 —— gf ore—] Old copy—of ours. MaLone, Os 

Lump of our has been the reading of all the editions. Ore, ac- 


cording to my emendation, bears a conſonancy with the other 


terms accompanying, (viz. metal, —_ and melted,) and helps the 
or ſo one metaphor is kept 


'THEOBALD, 


M you give him not John Drum's entertainment,] But, 
what is the meaning of John Drum's entertainment! Lafeu ſeveral 
times afterwards calls Parolles, Tom Drum. But the difference 


of the Chriſtian name will make none in the explanation. There 


is an old motley interlude, (printed in 1601,) called Fack Drun's 
Entertainment: Or, The Comedy of Paſquil and Catharine. In this, 
Jack Drum is a ſervant of intrigue, who is ever aiming at projects, 
and always foiled, and given the drop. And there is another old 


piece (publiſhed in 1627) called, Apollo aroving, in which I find 


theſe expreſſions : 


% Thuriger, Thou lozel, hath Slug infected you? 

« Why do you give ſuch kind entertainment to that cobweb? 

1 Scopas, It ſhall have Tom Drum's entertainment: a flap with a 
fox-tail. 1 „ 5 19195 
But both theſe pieces are, perhaps too late in time, to come to the 


aſſiſtance of our author: ſo we muſt look a little higher. What is 
| ſaid here to Bertram is to this effect: My lord, as you have 


taken this fellow [Parolles] into ſo near a confidence, if, upon his 


being found a counterfeit, you don't caſhier him from your fa- 
vour, then your attachment is not to be removed.“ I will now 
| ſubjoin a quotation from Holinſhed, (of whoſe books Shakſpeare 
Was a moſt diligent reader) which will pretty well aſcertain Drum's 


_ compoſed the book we 
at the very inſtant of entrance. Introduction to Jack Drum 
Entertainment, a comedy, 1601. MALOxNR. „ | 
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Enter PaROLLES, 


1 Los. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not 


the humour of his deſign; let him fetch off his 
drum in any hand.“ 5 aac 4 
Bek. How now, monſieur? this drum ſticks 
ſorely in your diſpoſition. e 
2 Lok D. A pox on't let it go; 'tis but a drum, 
Paz. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum fo 


biſtory. This chronologer, in his deſeription of Ireland, ſpeaking | 


of Patrick Sarſefield, (mayor of Dublin in the year 1551,) and o 


his extravagant hoſpitality, ſubjoins, that no gueſt had ever a cold 
or forbidding look from any part of his family: ſo that his porter 


or any other officer, durft not, for both his eares, give the ſimpleſt man 


that reſorted to his houſe, Tom Drum his entertaynement, which is, to 
hale a man in by the heade, and thruſt him out by both the 
| ſhoulders, THROB AID. e 5 


A contemporary writer has uſed this expreſſion in the ſame 


manner that our author has done; ſo that there is no reaſon to 
ſuſpect the word John in the text to be a miſprint: In faith 


2 I think we ſhall be forced to give you right Fob 


rum's entertainment, * e. to treat you very ill,] for he that 


ould preſent, hath — ſnatched it from us 


Again, in Taylor's Laugh and be fat, 78: 
5, 1 And 8 on, is Mond Oboe come | 
Who on his owne backe-fide receiv'd his pay? 
« Not like the Entertainm' of Jacte Drum, 8 | 
; „Who was beſt welcome when he went away.” 
Again, in Manners and Cuſtoms of all Nations, by Ed. Aſton, 
1611, 4to. p. 280: ome others on the contrarie part, 


give them Jobn Drum's intertainm reviling and beating them away 
from their houſes,” &c. Rex. 7 5 


* any band.] The uſual phraſe ho any Band, but in 
any hand will do. It is uſed in Holland's Pliny, p. 456.—“ he 


muſt be a free citizen of Rome in any hand.” Again, p. 508, 553, 
| #46. OTEEVENS. | | | | FR 


„ * 2 — —— 3232 — l e ——— — — 
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ſieur, if you thin 
bring this inſtrument of honour again into his na- 
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loſt There was an excellent command! to charge 
in with our horſe upon our own wings, and to rend 
our own ſoldiers. 


2 Lorp. That was not to be blamed i in the com. 
mand of the ſervice; it was a diſaſter of war that 


Cæſar himſelf could not have prevented, if he had 


been there to command. 


BR. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our "IH 


_ ceſs: ſome diſhonour we had in the ** of that 
drum; but it is not to be recover'd. 


PAR. It might have been recover'd. 
BER. It might; but it is not now. 


PIR. It is to be recover'd: but that the merit 
of ſervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and exact 
performer, I would have that drum or ne or 
hic jacet.“ 


BER. Why, if you bare a Reich to't, mon- 
your myſtery in ſtratagem can 


tive quarter, be magnanimous in the enterprize, 
and g6 on; I will grace the attempt for a worthy 


exploit: if you ſpeed well in it, the duke ſhall 


both ſpeak of it, and extend to you what further 
becomes his greatneſs, even to the utmoſt ſyllable 
of your worthineſs. 


 - Pax. By the hand of a ſoldier, I will under- : 


take it. 
BER. But you muſt not now ſlumber in it. 


eee PII about it this evening: and I will pre- 


13 dren or As; or hic net, ] 4. 
Here lies; — the uſual beginning of epitaphs. I would (ſays pole 
recover either the drum I have loſt, or another bn to the 
enemy; or die in the W Marox. 


$) 


le 


5 to *** 
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ſently pen down my dilemmas, encourage myſelf 
in my certainty, put myſelf into my mortal prepa- 


ration, and, by Wel . to hear further 


from me. 


BER. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you 
are gone about it? 


Pas. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my 


lord; but the attempt I vow. 


BER. I know, thou art valiant; and; | to the poſ- 


ſibility of thy foldierſhip,s will ſubſcribe for thee. 


Farewell. 
Par. I love not many woitls. (Eu. 


1 Loxp. No more than a fiſh loves water. —Is 
not this a ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo con- 


fidently ſeems to undertake this buſineſs, which he 


| 1 will preſently On . my dilemmas,] By this word, | 


Parolles is made to inſinuate that he had ſeveral ways, all equally 


certain of recovering his drum. For a dilemma is an OI. that 
concludes both ways. WarBuURTON, 
Shakſpeare might have found the word thus uſed in Holinſhed. 


STEEVENS. 


I think, that by penning down his dilemmas, Parolles means, 


that he will pen down his plans on the one fide, and the probable 
eee be was to meet with, on the other. M. Mason. 5 


flibility of thy foldierſhip, | I will ſubſcribe (ſays Bertram) 
2 ility of your /ldienſbip. His doubts being now raiſed, 
he ſuppreſſes that he ſhould not be ſo willing to vouch for its r. 
bability, STEEVENS, 


I believe, Bertram means no more aha that he is 1 Pa- - 
rolles will do all that ſoldierſhip can effect. He was not yet certain 
that he was „a hilding.“ MALONE, 


7 Par, I love not many words. 

1 Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water.] Here we have 
the origin of this boaſter's name; which, without doubt, (as 
Mr. Steevens has obſerved) ought in ſtrift pr « 2p to be written— 
Paroles. But our author certainly intended it otherwiſe, in 


made it a triſyllable: 


* Ruſt ſword, cool bluſhes, ad Parolles live. | 
He 1 did not know the true . Marons, 


dares better be damn'd than to do't. 


rf 
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knows is not to be done; damns nienfalf . to ih and 


2 Lox. You do not know him, my lord, as we 
do: certain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf 3 into a 
man's favour, and, for a weck, eſcape a great deal 


of diſcoveries ; but when you find him out, you 
| have him ever after. 


Bx. Why, do you think, he will make no deed 


_ atall of this, that 10 ſeriouſly he docs addreſs him- 
ſelf uno? 


1 Logp. None in the world; but return with an 
invention, and clap upon you two or three probable 
lies: but we have almoſt emboſs'd him,“ you ſhall 


fee his fall 9% a for, indeed, he 1s not for your 
lordſbip s reſpe 


2 Loxp. We'll make you ſome port with the 


fox, ere we caſe him.“ He was firſt ſmoked by 
the old lord Lafeu: when his diſguiſe and he is 


rted, tell me what a ſprat you Mall find him; 


5 which you ſhall ſee this very night. 


1 Lord. I muſt 80 look my twigs; he ſhall be 


caught. 


| q — THe 1 almef emboſs'd him,] To emboſe a deer is to : 


incloſe him in a wood. Milton uſes the ſame word: 


« Like that ſelf-begotten bird 
„In the Arabian woods /mboſt, 
% Which no ſecond knows or third.“  Jounson. 


| It is probable that Shakſpeare was unacquainted with this word 
in the ſenſe which Milton affixes to it, viz. from embeſcare, Ital. to 
encloſe in a thicket. 


When a deer is run hard and foams at the mouth, in the language 


olf the field, he is ſaid to be emboſe'd. STEBVENS, 


„ 'To know when a ſtag is weary (as Markham's Country Con- 


tentments ſay) you ſhall ſee him imbof, that is, foaming and ſaver- 
ing about the mouth with a thick white froth,” &c, F 


OLLET. 


I —ere ue caſe him] That is, before we ſirip him naked. 
: en 


N. 


5 
The laſs I ſpoke of. 


ſecond lord, there c 
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Bk. Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 


| 71 Lorp. As't pleaſe your lordſhip : I'll leave 


you. | : us [ Exit. | 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the houſe, and ſhow 


2 Lord. | But, you ſay, ſhe's honeſt. | 
Ben. That's all the fault: I ſpoke with her but 
J . 21 


And found her wondrous cold; but I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have the wind,“ 
Tokens and letters which ſhe did re-ſend; j 
And this is all I have done: She's a fair creature; 
Will you go ſee her? 7 


2 Lozp. With all my heart, my lord. 
1 2 4. ee 095-16 = 


SCENE W. 
Flovence, - if Rows &n the Widon's 3h ” 
| Enter HELENA, and Widow. ; | 


Ex. If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 


I know not how I ſhall aſſure you further, 


But 1 ſhall loſe the grounds I work upon.“ 


* — DIL leave you.) This line is given in the old copy to the 


lord, there called Captain E, remains with Bertram. The whole 
courſe of the dialogue ſhows this to have been a miſtake. See p. 297. 
* 1. Lord. i. e. Captain E.] I, with a troop of Florentines” &c. 

| | | MaLox E. 
aue have i'the wind,] To have one in the wind, is enu- 
merated as a proverbial ſaying by Ray, p. 261. Ree, i 
4 But I ſhall loſe the grounds I work up.] i. e. by diſcovering 


herſelf to the count, WarBuRTON, 


I 


Captain G, who goes out; and the fi 
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Mi. Though my eſtate be fallen, I was well 
born, 

| Nothing acquainted with theſe Fudge; ; 

And would not put my reputation now 

In any ſtaining act. 


DR Nor would I wiſh You. 
Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my huſband; 
And, what to your ſworn counſel 5 I have ſpoken, 
Is ſo, from word to word ; and then you cannot, 
By the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, 


Err in beſtowing it. 


Win. Ii T ſhould believe you; 


For you have ſhow'd me that, which well approve 


You are great in roreune. 


HEL. DE Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 


When I have found it. The count he wooes your 


daughter, 
Lays down his wanton ſiege bakers her beauty, 
Reſolves to carry her; let her, in fine, conſent, 
As we'll direct her how tis beſt to bear it, 

Now his important blood will nought deny * 
That ſhe'll demand: A ring the county wears,” 
That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to fon, ſome four or five deſcents- 
Since the firſt father wore it: this ring he holds 


BE 10 your ſworn 1 To your pm near 
after TS required from you an oath of ſecreſy. Jon nsoN. 


Neu his important blood will nought deny we Important here, 
and elſewhere, is importunate. JOHNSON, 


So, Spenſer in The Fairy Queen, B. II. c. vi. ft. 29: 
| « And with important outrage him aſſailed.” 
Important, from the Fr. Emportant. | 'TYRWHITT, 


4 the county 4ears,] i. e. the count. So, in Romeo ad 
Juliet, we have te the county Paris. STE EVENS. 
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In moſt rich choice ; yet, in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after. 
„ | Now I ſee 

The bottom of your purpoſe. 

Het. You ſee it lawful then: It is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Defires this ring; appoints him an ENCOUnter 3 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent : after this,“ 

Io marry her, I'll add three thouſand crowns a 
To what is paſt already. 


FM - l have yielded : 
Inftruct my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſẽ ver, 


| That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 


May prove coherent. Every 7 he comes 
With muſicks of all ſorts, and ſongs compos'd 
Jo her unworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us, 

To chide him from our eaves ; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't. 


55 Why then, a 

Let us affay our plot; which, if it ſpeed, 

Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 

And lawful meaning in a lawful act; 

Where both not 232 and yet a ſinful fact : 

But let” 8 about =——  [Exeunt. 


; — fr this,) The latter word was added to complete the 
metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, Maron. 


9 It avicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
Aud lawful meaning in a lawful a&#;]_ To make this gin cling 
rl complete in all its parts, we ſhould read the ſecon line 
us: | 
And lawful meaning in a wicked a8; | 
The ſenſe of the two lines is this: It is a aked meaning becauſe 
the woman's intent is to deceive; ; but a /awful deed, becauſe the 


Vox. . 5 a Do 8 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Without the Florentine Camp. 
Enter firſt Lord, with five or fix Soldiers in ambuſþ, 


1 Lox. He can come no other way but by this 
hedge* corner: When you fally upon him, ſpeak 
what terrible language you will; though you under. 

_ ſtand it not yourſelves, no matter: for we muſt not 
ſeem to underſtand him; unleſs ſome one among 
us, whom we muſt produce for an interpreter, 

I So.p. Good captain, let me be the interpreter, 


1 Loxp. Art not acquainted with him? knows he 


not thy voice? 


man enjoys his own wife. Again, it is a /awful meaning becauſe 
done by her to gain her huſband's eſtranged affection, but it is a 
ewicked act dere he goes intentionally to commit adultery, The 
riddle cconludes thus: Where both not fin, and yet a ſinful fat, 


i. e. Where neither of them fin, and yet it is a ſinful fact on both 


fides; which concluſion, we ſee, requires the emendation here made, 
e e 155 WARBURTON, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads in the ſame ſenſe: on 
UDnlawful meaning in a lawful act. Jounson, 


Bertram's meaning is wicked in a lawful deed, and Helen's | 
meaning is lawful in a lawful act; and neither of them fin: yet on 


his part it was a ſinful uR, for his meaning was to commit adultery, 
of which he was innocent, as the lady was his wife. ToLLErT. 


The firſt line relates to Bertram. The deed was lawful, as being 
the duty of marriage, owed by the huſband to the wife; but hu 
meaning was wicked, becauſe he intended to commit adultery. The 
ſecond line relates to Helena; whoſe meaning was /awful, in as 
much as ſhe intended to reclaim her huſband, and demanded only 
the rights of a wife. The ad or deed was lawful for the reaſon 

already given. The ſubſequent line relates to them both. The 
fa was finful, as far as Bertram was concerned, becauſe he in- 
tended to commit adultery; yet neither he nor Helena actual 
finned : not the wife, becauſe both her intention and action were 
innocent; not the huſband, becauſe he did not accompli/s his in- 


tention; he did not commit adultery, —This note is partly Mr. 


Heath's, MaLoONE. 8 
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lies he forges. 


that will be 
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1 orb. No, fir, I warrant you. 7 
I Lob. But what linſy-woolſy haſt thou to ſpeak 
to us again? F 
1 Sor, Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 
I Loxy. He muſt think us ſome band of ſtrangers 
'the adverſary's entertainment.“ Now he hath a 


| ſmack of all neighbouring languages; therefore we 


muſt every one be a man of his own fancy, not to 


know what we ſpeak one to another; ſo we ſeem 


to know, is to know ſtraight our purpoſe : * chough's 
language,* gabble enough, and good enough. As 
for you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem very politick. 
But couch, ho! here he comes; to beguile two 
hours in a ſleep, and then to return and ſwear the 


Enter PAROLLEsS. 


Paz. Teno'clock: within theſe three hours twill 


be time enough to go home. What ſhall I ay I 


have done? It muſt be a very plauſive invention 


that carries it: They begin to ſmoke me; and diſ- 
graces have of late knock'd too often at my door. 


ne band of ſtrangers i the adverſary's entertainment.] 
That is, foreign troops in the enemy's pay, JOHNs0N. 8 
3 ——fo awe ſeem to know, is to know, &c.] I think the meaning 


is, —Our ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one to another, is zo 
nale him to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover our deſign 


to him. To know, in the laſt inſtance, ſignifies t make known. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer very plauſibly reads—to /ow ftraight our 


purpoſe, MALox xk. 


The ſenſe of this paſſage with the context I take to be this,— 
We muſt each fancy a jargon for himſelf, without aiming to be 
underſtood by one another, for provided we appear to underſtand, 

faficient for the ſucceſs of our project. HeNnLey, 
4 —— chough's language, | So, in The Tempeſls 
7. I myſelf could make nb 
A chough of as deep _ STEEVENS. 


is, and be that he is? 


PPP by 
0 Z 


/ = 
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I find, my tongue is too fool-hardy ; but my heart 


| hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his creatures, 


not daring the reports of my tongue. _ 


1 Loxy. This is the firſt truth that e'er thine 


- own tongue was guilty f. [Afq, 
PAR. What the devil ſhould move me to under. 


take the recovery of this drum; being not ignorant 


of the impoſſibility, and knowing I had no ſuch 


purpoſe? I muſt give myſelf ſome hurts, and ſay, 
I got them in exploit: Yet flight ones will not 
carry it: They will ſay, Came you off with ſo 
little? and great ones I dare not give. Wherefore? 
what's the inſtance?* Tongue, I muſt put you into 


a butter-woman's mouth, and buy another of Ba- 
jazet's mule, if you prattle me into theſe perils. 


1 Lok b. Is it poſſible, he ſhould know what he 
df | 
Par. I would the cutting of my garments would 


| ſerve the turn; or the breaking of my Spaniſh 
ſword. OO „550 


1 Loxp. We cannot afford you ſo. [Aſie 


4 — the inſtance?] The proof. Jonxson. = 5 

% Bajazet's mule,] Dr. Warburton would read—mute, 

1 | ; | 55 RD MaLoNs. 
As a mule is as dumb by nature, as the mute is by art, the reading 


may ſtand. In one of our old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous 
_ deſcription of Bajazet riding on a mule to the Divan. 


| | STEEVENS, 
Perhaps there may be here a reference to the following apologue 


mentioned by Maitland, in one of his deſpatches to Secretary 

Cecil: I think yow have hard the apologue off the Philoſopher 
who for th' emperor's pleſure tooke upon him to make a Ml 

| * In many yeares the lyke may yet be, eyther that the My, 
the 


Philoſopher, or Eamperor may dye before the tyme be fully 
ronne out. Haynes's Collection, 369. Parolles probably means, 
he muſt buy a tongue which has ſtill to learn the uſe of ſpeech, 


that he may run himſelf into no more difficulties by bis Loquaeny 7 
DD DTT | 8 | NG : RED. 


t 
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Pax. Or the baring of my beard ; and to ſay, it 
was in ſtratagem. 


1 Lokxb. *Twould not do. [ Afide. 
Par. Or to drown my clothes, and ſay, I was 
ſtripp'd. 1 
I Loxv. Hardly Reeve. : 7; de, 


Paz. Though I ſwore I leap'd from the window 


| of the citadel ——— 


1 Loxp. How deep? ps [46 4. 
Par. Thirty fathom. | 
1 Lord. Three great oaths would hk make 
that be believed. 3 DAlide. 
Paz. I would, I had any drum of the enemy” 83 
I would ſwear, I recover'd it. - 
I Lord. You ſhall hear one anon. 27 de. 
Pas A drum now of the enemy Al Alerom within, 
1 Lord. Throca movouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 
ALL. Cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 
Pan. O! ranſom, ranſom :—Do not hide mine eyes. 
| [hey ſeize him and blindfold bim. 
1 801 b. Boſkos thromuldo boſkos. 


Pax. I know you are the Muſkos' regiment. 
And I ſhall loſe my life for want of language: 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him ſpeak to me, 

I will diſcover that which ſhall undo 
The Florentine. ; 
1 SoLD. Boſhos vauvado j—— 
Tunderſtand thee, and can ſpeak thy tongue: 
Kerelybonto— Sir, 
Betake thee to thy faith, for ſeventeen poniards 
Are at thy boſom. 


„ Oh! 
. 


A EE aL Crna ot ons 
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I SOLD. O, pray, pray, * — 
Manka revania dulebe. 
e Oſcorbi Aulebe ee 


1 Sorn. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 


And, hood-wink'd as thou art, will lead thee on 


To gather from thee: haply, thou may ſt inform 
Something to ſave thy life. 


F 0 mol. 


£ And all the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhow, 


Their force, their purpoſes : nay, I'II ſpeak that 5 
1 Which you will wonder . 


1 bd. wit wilt thou faithfully? 
Par. If I do not, damn me. | 
1 SOLD. "hare 2 — 


8 Come on, thou art granted ſpace. 


Exit, with PaROLLES guarded. 


1 I Loro. Go, tell the count Rouſillon and my 


brother, 


„ we have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 


muffled, 


Till we do hear from them. 


2 % Captain, Iwill. 
1 LoRD. He will berray us all y unto ourſelyes;— 


Inform emꝰ that. 


2 Sol b. So ] will, fir . 
1 Lokbp. Till then, 111 keep him dark, and ſafely 
EN * n 


af Inform em—] Old copy—lnform on. S l Rome. 
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$CENE-H. 
Florence. A Room in the Widow' 8 Hat. 


Enter BERTRAM and Draxa. 


Bax. They told me, that your name was Fontibell, 
Dia. No, my 4 lord, Diana. 


e Tiles goddeſs; 


And worth it, with addition! But, fair ſoul, 

In your fine frame hath love no quality? 

If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 

You are no maiden, but a monument: 

When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and ſtern; 

And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 
When your ſweet ſelf was got. 


DIA. She then was honeſt. 
V 80 ſhould you Be. 


. hs No: 


My mother did but duty; ſuch, my lord, 

As you owe to your wife. 

ego 8 ko er of Get 
I pr'ythee, do not ſtrive againſt my vows: 
I was compell'd to her; * but I love thee 


7 You are ub maiden, but a monument: 
5 for you are cold and ſtern;] Our 98 had here hte 
in his thoughts ſome of the fern monumental figures with whict 


many churches in England were furniſhed by the rude ſculptors of 


his own time, He has again the ſame alluſion in Cymbeline : 
«© And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in @ chapel lying,” MaLont, 


I believe, the epithet fern, refers only to the ſeverity often im- 
preſſed by death on features which, in their animated ſtate, were 


of a placid turn. SrEREVENSͤ. 


8 No more of that! 
I pr'ythee, do nat flrive againſt my wbb Lg 
1 aba: ampel d to her;] Againſt his vows, I belire, mean 


X 4 
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— Ay), ſo you ſerve us, 
Till we ſerve you: but when you have our roſes, 


What is not holy, that we ſwear not by,” 


 .. 9 What is not holy, that we favear not by,] 
never ſwear by what is not holy, but ſwear by, or take to witneſs, 
the Higheſt, the Divinity. The tenor of the reaſoning contained 
in the following lines perfectly correſponds with this: If I ſhould 


EF TIES. et ee re es) 


it may be ſomething leß difficult. I am ſtill at a loſs. 


- 


By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. . 


b 


You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs. : 


EY: 7 | Hou have I ſworn? | 


DI. Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth; 
But the plain ſingle vow, that is vow'd true. 


But take the Higheſt to witneſs: Then, pray you : 


) 
tell me, | 


If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, 


I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 


When I did love you Il ? this has no hol ding, 5 | 


| againſt his determined reſolution never to cohabit at Helena; and 
this wow, or reſolution, he had very ſtrongly expreſſed in his letter 


to the counteſs. STEEVENS, 


So, in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy by Webſter, 1612: 0 
„ Henceforth ['// newer lie with thee 
(c My wow 1s fix'd.” MaLone. | 


he ſenſe is, We 


ſwear by Jove's great attributes, that I lov'd you dearly, would 


you believe my oaths, when you found by experience that I loved 
you ill, and was e as, Tap ain credit with you in order to 
O, 


ſeduce you to your ruin? urely ; but you would conclude 


that I had no faith either in Jove or his attributes, and that my 


oaths were mere words of courſe. For that oath can certainly 


| have no tie upon us, which we ſwear by him we profeſs to love 
and honour, when at the ſame time we give the ſtrongeſt proof of 
our diſbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we know will 


offend and diſhonour him. HEATH. 


2 If I ſhould ſauear by Fove's great altributes, ] In the print of 
the old folio, it is doubtful whether it be Fowe's or Love's, the 
characters being not diftinguiſhable, If it is read Love's, perhaps 


wn ba » % — FF 


| editions read : 


Again: 


"_ 
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To ſwear by him whom J proteſt to love, 
That I will work againſt him: Therefore, your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions ; but unſeal'd ; 
At leaſt, in my opinion. 


Bn. Spe Change i it, change it; 


Be not ſo holy-cruel: love is holy; 


And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, 


That you do charge men with: Stand no more off, | 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires, 


Who then recover: ſay, thou art mine, and ever 


My love, as it begins, ſhall ſo perſever. 


Dla. I ſee, that men make hopes, in ſuch affairs, 
That we'll forſake ourſelves. Give me that rs of 


J Aer by him i 7 — & big. be. ] This be like. 
wiſe __ to me —_— She ſwears not by him whom ſhe 
Irves, but by Jupiter. lieve we may read—To favear to him, 


There is, ſays ſhe, no holding, no conſiſtency, in ſwearing to one 
+ that I love him, when I fwear it only to injure him. | 
| Jonxsox. . 


This appears to me a very probable e Mr, Heath's 


explanation, which refers the words whom I proteſt to love 


to Nee. can ra be right. Let the reader judge. 
Marons, 
41 fer, or men make hopes in 1 affairs, The four folio 


make rope 's in ſuch a ſcarre, 


The emendation was introduced by Mr, Rows: Oy find the word 
ſcarre in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631; but do not readily 


perceive how it can ſuit the purpoſe of the preſent ſpeaker ; 
« know a cave, wherein the bright oy 4 $ 5 3 
« Look'd never but aſcance, through a fi 
« Or little cranny of the fretted /carre : 
here have I ſometimes liv'd,” Ke. 
Again; 
Where is the villain's body — | 
Marry, even heayed over the arr, an ſent ſwimming,” 4c 


* Run up to the top of the dreadful ſearre,” 
40 1 ſtood ppon the top of the "ugh ſcarre. 


_ 
* 5 
— L 
— . mans 


- 
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BER. T'lllendit thee, my dear, but have no power 


To give it from me. 75 
DIE. Will you not, my lord? 


Ray ſays, that a ſcarre is a cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on 


the dry land, from the Saxon carre, cautes. He adds, that this 


word gave denomination to the town of Scarborough. vg 
„ J 5 WWSRALNT 
I fee, that men make hopes, in ſuch a ſcene, | 


That we'll forſake ere? i. e. I perceive that while our 
lovers are making profeſſions of 


ove, and acting their aſſumed parts 
in this kind of amorous interlude, they entertain hopes that we ſhall 


be betrayed by our paſſions to yield to their deſires. So, in Much 
ads about Nothing: The 4 will be, when they hold an opinion 
of one another's dotage, and no ſuch matter, — that's the /cene that 
I would ſee,” &c. Again, in The Winter's Tale: F 


46 It ſhall be ſo my care | 
«© To have you rgyally appointed, as if 
The. ſcene you War, were mine.” | 
The old copy reads: f 
[I fee, that men make ropes in ſuch a ſcarre, &c. 


which Mr. Rowe altered to ale hopes in ſuch affairs; and all the 
ſubſequent editors adopted his correction. It * entirely ar. 


bitrary, any emendation that is nearer to the traces of the unintel- 


| ligible word in the old copy, and affords at the ſame time an eaſy 
_ ſenſe, is better entitled to a place in the text 

A corrupted paſſage in the firſt ſketch of The Merry ue Windſor, 
ſuggeſted to me [ ſcene, the emendation now introduced. 
fifth Act Fenton deſcribes to the hoſt his ſcheme for marrying 
Anne Page: | | F 


And in a robe of white this night diſguiſed 8 
„Wherein fat Falſtaff had [r. hath] a mighty /care, 
% Muſt Slender take her, &c. 9 . | 


It is manifeſt from the correſponding lines in the folio, that ſcare 


was printed by miſtake for ſcene; for in the folio the paſſage runs— 
. fat Falſtaff | | ns 
« Hath a great /ceve.” MaLonE. 


Mr. Rowe's emendation is not only liable to objection from its 


diſſimilarity to the reading of the four folios, but alſo from the 


aukwardneſs of his language, where the /itera/ reſemblance is moſt, 


like the words, rejected. In ſuch affairs, is a phraſe too vague for 
Shakſpeare, when a determined point, to which the preceding con- 


verſation had been gradually narrowing, was in queſtion; and to 


MAKE hopes, is as uncouth an expreſſion as can well be imagined, 


In the 
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Bk. It is an honour longing to our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy Ythe world 
In me to loſe. 1 l 
Di4. Mine honour's ſuch a ring: 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, _ 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; _ 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i'the world 
In me to loſe: Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain aſſault. 8 
„%%% ee 
Mine houſe, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And I'll be bid by thee. 8 . 
Di. When midnight comes, knock at my cham. 
„ 0 WRT oo: SS 
I'll order take, my mother ſhall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, _ 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 
My reaſons are moſt ſtrong; and you ſhall know 
aL CATE. ⁊ es 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd: 
And on your finger, in the night, Ill put 
Another ring; that, what in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. 


Nor is Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition, of ſcene for ſcarre, a whit more 
in point; for, firſt, carre, in every part of England where rocks 
abound, is well known to ſignify the detached protruſion of a large 
rock; whereas /care is terror or affright. Nor was ſcare, in the firſt 
ſketch of The Merry Wives of Windſor, a miſtake for ſcene, but an 
intentional change of ideas; ſcare implying only Falftaf*s terror, 
but ſcene including the ſpectator's entertainment. On the ſuppoſal 
that make hopes is the true reading, in ſuch a ſcarre, may be taken 
tiguratively for in ſuch an extremity, i. e. in ſo deſperate a ſituation, 

| as | Es HENLZT. 


- 
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Adieu, till then; then, fail not: You have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 
Bx. A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing | 


thee. Exit. 
14. For which live long to thank both heaven 
and me! 


You may ſo in the end. 
My mother told me J how he would woo, 
As if ſhe fat in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
| Have the like oaths: he had ſworn to marry me, 
When his wife's dead; therefore I'll lie with him, 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, I'II live and die a maid: * 
Only, in this diſguiſe, I think't no ſin 
Jo cozen him, d that would * win. [Exit 


* Since F. Pi Wong are | braid, | 
. Marry that will, 10 live and dic a nal: 1]: Braid fgnife | 
craft ty or deceitful, So, i in Greene's Never too Late, 1616: F 

„„ Dian roſe with all her maids, 

“ Bluſhing thus at love his braids.” 
Chaucer uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe; but as the bemge where 
it occurs in his Troilus and Creſſida is conteſted, it may be neceſſary | 
to obſerye, that Bned is an Anglo-Saxon word, ſignifying fraze, 
| aftus, Again, in Tho. Drant's Tranſlation of Horace's Epiſtles, 
| where its import is not very clear: | 
1 «« Profeſling thee a friend, to plaie the ribbalde at a brade, —_ 
| 10 T he Romaunt 0 of 45 Reſe, v, 1336, Braid ſeems to mean forthwith, 
or, at a jerk, There is nothing to anſwer it in the French, except 
taniaſt. STEEVENS, 


„ 
= 


_ performers firſt repreſented the 
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SCENE HI. 
_ The Florentine Camp. 


Enter the two French Lords, and two or three 
| . ” Soldiers. 9 | | 

1 Loxb. You have not given him his mother's 
letter? „ 55 

2 Loxp. I have deliver'd it an hour ſince: there 
is Eng in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the 
reading it, he changed almoſt into another man. 

1 Lorp.* He has much worthy blame laid upon 


him, for ſhaking off ſo good a wite, and ſo ſweet 


a lady. 


„ Lord.] The latter editors have with great liberality beſtowed 
| lordſhip upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, are 
called, with more propriety, capt. E. and capt, G. It is true that 
captain E. in a former fcene is called Jord E. but the ſubordination | 
in which they ſeem to act, and the timorous manner in which they 
\ converſe, determines them to be only captains. Yet as the 


latter readers of Shakſpeare have been ufed to find them lords, 
I have not thought it worth while to degrade them in the margin. 
VA 5 e. 
Theſe two perſonages may be ſuppoſed to be two young French 
Lords ſerving in the Florentine camp, where they now appear in 
their military capacity. In the firſt ſcene where the two French 


Lords are introduced, taking leave of the king, they are called in 


the original edition, Lord E. and Lord G. | 
S. and E. were, I believe, only put to denote the players who 
qi theſe characters. In the liſt of actors prefixed to the 


firſt folio, I find the names of Gilburne and Eccleſtone, to whom 


theſe inſignificant parts probably fell. Perhaps, however, theſe 

3 lords, and afterwards two 
captains in the Florentine army; and hence the confuſion of the 
old copy. In the firſt ſcene of this act, one of theſe captains is 


called throughout, 1. Lord E. The matter is of no great im- 
Portance. MALONE, N : ET 
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2 Loxp. Eſpecially he hath incurred the ever. 
laſting diſpleaſure of the king, who had even tunea 
his bounty to ſing happineſs to him. I will tell 
you a thing, but you ſhall let it en darkly with 
vou. 


1 Loxp. When you have — it, tis dead, and 
I am the grave of it. 


2 Lory. He hath perverted a young gentlewo- 
man here in Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown; 
and this night he fleſhes his will in the ſpoil of her 
honour : he hath given her his monumental ring, 
_ thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte compo. 
_ nition, 


1 Loxp. Now, God delay our rebellion; as we 
are ourſelves, what things are we! 


2 Lok D. Merely our own traitors. And as in the 


common courſe of all treaſons, we ſtill ſee them 


: A ain, in Tae/fth Night: „ —and as thou draweſt, ſwear her. 


reveal themſelves, till they attain to their abhorr'd 
ends; ſo he, that in this action contrives againſt 


his own nobility, in his proper ſtream o'erfloys | 
himſelf.“ 


1 Logp. Is it not meant damnable f in us, to be | 


* till they « attain to , they abate d ends; ] This may mean— 
i are perpetually talking about the miſchief they intend to do, 
till they have obtained an opportunity of doing it. STEEVENS. 


5 in his 2 ftream oerflows himſelf. | That is, betrays = 
oon ſecrets in his own talk, The reply ſhows that this 1s the 
meaning. JoHNsSON. 5 | 


9. it not meant damnable ix BY 1 once thought that we ought 
to read-—/s it not moſt damnable; but no change is neceſſary, 
Adjectives are often uſed as adverbs by our author and his contem- 
poraries. So, in The Winter's Tale: | 
| % That did but ſhow thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 
% And damnable ungrateful.” 


L 


— — — þ 
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trumpeters of our unlawful intents? We ſhall not 
then have his company to-night? 


2 Logp. Not till after midnight ; ; for he is dieted 


to his hour. 


1 Logp. That approaches apace: 1 would oladty 


have him ſee his company anatomiz'd ; that he 
might take a meaſure of his own judgements," 
: wherein ſo curiouſly he had ſet this counterfeit.s 


2 Loxb. We will not meddle with him till he 


come; for his . muſt be the whip of the 
5 other. 


1 Loxb. In the mean time, What hear you of 
theſe wars? | 


2 Loxb. I hear, there i is an overture of peace. 
1 Lord. Nay, I aſſure you, a peace concluded. 
2 Lord. What will count Rouſillon do then? will 


. he travel higher, or return again into France? 


1 Loxp. I perceive, by this demand, you are not 
altogether of his council. 5 


Again, i in The 2 Wiwes if Wi ys.” 


Let the ſuppoſed fairies pinch him fund.” 


Again, in Maſlinger's Very Woman : 


„ ]'ll beat thee damnable.” MALONR. 


NM r. M. Maſon wiſhes to read—mean and danielle, 

| STEEVENS, 
* —— his company 45 i, e. his compantan It is ſo uſed in ay 
Hg V. Malo BZ. 


he might take a meaſure of his own Adonis ] This is a 
_ juſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how ertoneouſly 
as judged, will be leſs confident, and more eaſily moved by 


| wind ef. JonnsoN, 


4 


wherein ſo curiouſly he had ſet this counterfeit, ] Parolles 


is the perſon whom they are going to anatomize. Counterfeit, 


beſides its 1 ſignification,—[a perſon pretending to be what 


he is 1 ed alſo in our author! s time a falſe coin, anda 


wavy e word /et ſhows that it is here uſed 1 in the firſt and the 


1 aſt of theſe ſenſes, MaLons, 
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2 Topy;: Let it be forbid, fir! ſo ſhould I be a 


great deal of his act. 


I Loxp. Sir, his wiſe, ſome two months ſince, 
fled from his houſe; her pretence is a pilgrimage 
to Saint Jaques le grand; which holy undertaking, 
with moſt auſtere ſanctimony, ſhe accompliſh'd: 
and, there reſiding, the tenderneſs of her nature be. 


came as a prey to her grief; in fine, made a groan 


of her laſt breath, and now ſhe ſings in heaven. 
2 Lox. How is this juſtified? 


I Loxb. The ftronger part of it by her own 
letters; which makes her ſtory true, even to the 


point of her death: her death itſelf, which could 
not be her office to ſay, is come, was fairhfully con- 
firm'd by the rector of the place. 


2 Lokb. Hath the count all this intelligence? 


1 Loxp. Ay, and the particular confirmations, 
: Point from point, to the full arming of the verity. 


2 Lob. Iam heartily ſorry, that he'll be * 


of this. 


I Lok b. How mightily, ſometimes, we make us 


5 comforts of our loſſes! 


2 Lory. And how mightily, ſome other times, we 
: drown our gain in tears! The rene dignity, that his 
im, ſhall at home be 


valour hath here acquired for 
encounter'd with a ſhame as ample. 


I Lokb. The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be 


proud, if our faults whipp'd them not; and our 
crimes would deſpair, if they were not cheriſh! d by 
our virtues,— 


Enter a Servant. 


How : now ? | where 8 your maſter? 


„ WW”: CD w 


5 Vous TO. ms 
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Fer. He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom 


he hath taken a ſolemn leave; his lordſhip will next 


morning for France. The duke hath offered him 
letters of commendations to the king. | 
2 Lord. They ſhall be no more than needful 
there, if they were more than they can commend. 


Enter BERTRAM, 


1 Lord. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's . 
tartneſs. Here's his lordſhip now. How now, 


my lord, is't not after midnight? 


BER. I have to-night deſpatched ſixteen buſi- 

neſſes, a month's length a-piece, by an abſtract of 
ſucceſs: I have conge'd with the duke, done my 
adieu with his neareſt; buried a wife, mourn'd for 


her; writ to my lady mother, I am returning ; en- 


tertain'd my convoy; and, between theſe main 
parcels of deſpatch, effected many nicer needs; the 
laſt was the greateſt, but that I have not ended 
„„ = OS F 
2 Lox. If the buſineſs be of any difficulty, and 
this morning your departure hence, it requires haſte 
of your lordſhip. _ . ried ge 
BUR. I mean, the buſineſs is not ended, as fear- 
ing to hear of it hereafter : But ſhall we have this 


dialogue between the fool and the ſoldier ?— 


Come, bring forth this counterfeit module; he 


5 ——bring forth this counterfeit module;] Module being the 


pattern of any thing, may be here uſed in that ſenſe. Bring forth 
this fellow, who by counterfeit virtue pretended to make himſelf a 
pattern, JOHNSON, he, 


Il appears from Minſheu that module and model were ſynony- 


Vol. VI. e 


F "= 


. 
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has deceived me, like a double-meaning pro- 
pPheſier.“ 


2 Logny. Veliig him forth: [ Exeunt Soldiers, he 
has fat in the ſtocks all night, poor gallant knave. 


BER. No matter; his heels have deſerved it, in 


uſurping his ſpurs fo long.“ How water * car 
bimlelf? F . 


1 Lob. I have told your lordſhip wi; the 
ſtocks carry him. But, to anſwer you as you would 
be underſtood ; he weeps, like a wench that had 
ſhed her milk: he hath confeſs'd himſelf to Mor. 
gan, whom he ſuppoſes to be a friar, from the time 
of his remembrance, to this very inſtant diſaſter of 


bis ſetting i'the ſtocks: And what think you he 
| hath confeſſed ? 8 | 


BR. Nothing of me, has he? 


2 Lokb. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall be 
read to his face: if your lordſhip be in't, as, I be- 


lieve you are, you muſt have the patience to hear 
= 


In K. Richard 1 I. model wakes 1 a thing faſhioned after an 
archetype: | 
| % Who was the model of thy father's life,” 
Again, in X. Henry VIII: 
„The model of our chaſte loves, his youn daughter.” 
Our author, I believe, uſes the word here in the ſame ſenſe:— 
Bring forth this counterfeit repre/entation of a ſoldier, MALons. 


© —— a double-meaning prophefier. ] So, in Macbeth: 
„ That palter with us in a double ſenſe, 
And keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
But break it to our hope,” STEEVENS. 


> in uſurping his ſpurs /o long.] The ens of a recreant, 
or coward, was to have lis ſpurs la ked off. MALONE. = 


I believe theſe words allude only to the ad degradation 
of a knight, I am * to learn, that the ſame mode was praRtiſed 
in diſgracing daſtards of inferior rank. STEEVENS, 


f, 
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Re-enter Soldiers, with Pa ROLLES," 


Fan. A plague upon him! muffled ! he can may 


nothing of me; huſh! huſh! 
1 Loxy. Hoodman comes — Porto Ae 


1 SorD. He calls for the ere What will you 
ſay without em? 


PAR. I will confeſs whic I know without con- 


ſtraint; if ye pinch me like a ny,” I can or no 
more: © 


1 SoLD. Boſko chinurehe. 
2 LorD. Boblibindo chicurmurco. 


1 So.p. Youarea merciful general: our gene- 
ral bids you anſwer to what I ſhall aſk 18 out of a 


note. 3 
Pa. And truly, as I hope: to live. 


1 SoLD. Firſt demand of him how many borſe the 
dike is lrong. What ſay you to that? 


Par. Five or ſix thouſand ; but very weak and 
e the troops are all ſcatter'd, and the 
commanders very poor rogues, upon my ne 
and credit, and as I hope to live. 


1 For b. Shall I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 


Pax. Do; I'll take the ſacrament on't, how and : 
which way you will. g 
Beg. All's one to him. What a paſt-ſaving 
ſlave is this! FE 5 e 


8 Roxio Soldiers, nth Parolles. ] See an account of MO ", ; 


amination of one of Henry the Eighth's captains, who had gone 


over to the enemy (which may poſſibly have ſuggeſted this of 


Parolles) in The Life of Jacke Wilton, 1 594. fig. C. 11. RITSo . 


I * one to 1 In the old copy theſe we are you by 
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1 Logp. You are deceived, my lord; this is mon- 
ſieur Parolles, the gallant militariſt, ( that was his 
_ own phraſe,) that had the whole theorick * of war 
in the knot. of his ſcarf, and the Practice 1 In the 
chape of his dagger. 


2 Loxrp. I will never truſt a man again, for keep. 
ing his ſword clean; nor believe he can have every 


thing in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. . 


1 Sol. Well, that's ſet down. 


PAR. Five or ſix thouſand horſe, I ſaid vo 7 vil 
| fay true or nee ſet down, — for I'll ſpeak 
truth. | 

I Logp. He's very near the truth in this. 


B xk. But I con him no thanks for t,ꝰ in the na- 
ture he delivers — 


1 to Parolles, reſent a which is dle 


tight, was ſuggeſted by N Mr. Steevens, MALONE. 
It will be better to give theſe words to one of the Damain 


than to Bertram. RiTsoN. 


8 that had the whole theorick —] i. e. theory. So, in 
Montaigne 8 Eſſaies, tranſlated by J. Florio, 1603: They 15 


the theorique of all things, but you muſt ſeek who ſhall 25 it in 
practice. MaLons, _ 


In 1597 was Pulp Pr 6 T heorigue and Practiſe of Warre, 
written by Don Philip Prince of Caſtil, by Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza, Tranſlated” out of the Caſtilian tonge in Engliſhe, by 
Fir Edward Hoby, Knight.” 4to. Reev, 


. I con him no thanks for't,] To con thanks exactly anſwer 
the French ſcavoir gre. To con 18 to know, I meet with the ſame 

_ expreſſion in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication, &c. | 

8 l believe he will con thee little thanks for it,” 

Again, in Wily Beguiled, 1606 : 

« [ con maſter Churms chanks for this.“ | 

Again, in Any Thing for a Nuit Life: He would not traft = 
with it, I con him x Les for it.“ STEEVENS. 


N in the nature he delivers it.] He has ſaid truly that our 
numbers are about five or ſix thouſand; but having deſcribed them 
as © weak and unſerviceable,” &c. I am not much obliged to 

him. Malo 1. 


th 


a. 
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PAR. Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay. 
1 Forp. Well, that's ſet down. 


PAR. I humbly thank you, fir: a truth's a truth, 


v 


the rogues are marvellous poor. 
1 Solp. Demand of him, of what ſtrength they are 
a-foot. What ſay you to that? 5 


Pax. By my troth, fir, if I were to live this pre- 


ſent hour, I will tell true. Let me ſee: Spurio a 


hundred and fifty, Sebaſtian ſo many, Corambus 
ſo many, Jaques ſo many; Guiltian, Coſmo, Lo- 
dowick, and Gratii, two hundred fifty each: mine 


own company, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two 
hundred and fifty each: ſo that the muſter-file, 
rotten and ſound, upon my life, amounts not to 
fifteen thouſand poll; half of the which dare not 


| ſhake the ſnow from off their caſſocks,* leſt they 


ſhake themſelves to pieces. 


| Rather, perhaps, becauſe his narrative, however near the truth, 


was uttered for a treacherous purpoſe. STEEVENS. 


I were to live this preſent hour, &c.] TI do not under- 
ſtand this paſſage. Perhaps fas an anonymous correſpondent ob- 
ſerves) we ſhould read :—if I were to live 6% this preſent hour, 

76 . | ES | > SrREVENS. 

Perhaps he meant to ſay—if I were to die this preſent hour. 
But fear may be ſuppoſed to occaſion the miſtake, as poor frighted 
Scrub cries; ** Spare all I have, and take my lie. ToLLET. 


4 —— eff their caſſocks,] Cafſock ſignifies a horſeman's looſe 
coat, and is uſed in that ſenſe by the writers of the age of Shak- 
ſpeare. So, in Every Man in his Humour, Brainworm ſays ;— 
He will never come within the fight of a caſſoct or a muſquet- 
reſt again.“ Something of the ſame kind likewiſe appears to have 
been part of the dreſs of ruſticks, in Mucedorus, an anonymoys 
comedy, 1598, erroneouſly attributed to Shakſpeare : 8 

* Within my cloſet there does hang a caſſoct, 
Though baſe the weed is, twas a ſhepherd's,” 


Again, in Whetitone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578; 
= 8 5 


II will not ſtick to wear 
„ on 


On this occaſion a woman is the ſpeaker, 


v3. 
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BER. What ſhall be done to him? 
1 Loxp. Nothing, but let him have thanks. De. 


mand of him my conditions, and what credit I 
have with the duke. 


1 Sor p. Well, that's ſet down. You ſoall An 


of him, whether one Captain Dumain be i the camp, a 


Frenchman; what his reputation is with the duke, 
what his valour, honeſty, and expertneſs in wars; or 
whether he thinks, it were not poſſible, with well. 
weighing ſums of gold, to corrupt him to a revolt, 
What ſay you to this: ? what do you know of it? 


Pak. I beſeech you, let me anſwer to the parti- 
cular of the intergatories: Demand them ſingly. 


1 Sorp. Do you know this captain Dumain? 
Pax. I know him: he was a botcher's ' prentice 


in Paris, from whence he was whipp'd for getting 


the ſheriff's fool? with child; a dumb innocent, 
that could not t ſay him, nay.* 
_ [DumMain /: Yes. up his band i in anger. 


80 again, Puttenham, in bis os of Pretr 9 1 Who 
would not think it a ridiculous thin to ſee a la y in * 
With a velvet gown, and at a bridal in her cafſock of moccado?” 


In The Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640, it is again 


ſpoken of as part of a ſoldier's dreſs: 


1 * Here, ſir, receive this military -affoch, it has ſeen ſervice,” 


his military caſſock has, I fear, ſome military 
hangbys.” STEEvEns. 


5 —— ½ conditions, ] i. e. my diſpoſition and character. dee 
Vol. VI. p. 29, n. 8. MaLone, | 


© — zntergatories :] i. e. interrogatories. Nas 
the ſheriff's fool ] We are not to ſuppoſe that this 


was a = kept by the Her; if 2 his diverſion. The cuſtody of all 


ideots, & c. poſſeſſed of landed property, belonged to the King, who 


was intitled to the income of their lands, but obliged to find them 


with neceſſaries. This prerogative, when there was a large eſtate 
in the caſe, was generally granted to ſome court-fayourite, or other 
perſon who made ſuit for and had intereſt —_—_ to obtain it, 


+ — 3nd 
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Ia Lucian's Contemplantes, Mercury makes Charon remark a man 
that was killed Yy the falling of a tile upon his head, whilſt he 
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| Big. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 
though I know, his brains are forfeit to the next 


tile that falls s 


1 Son Well, is this captain in the duke of Fo- 
rence's camp? 3 * 
Pax. Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy. 


which was called begging 4 fol. But where the land was of in- 
e natural was maintained out of the profits, 


conſiderable value, 
by the /erif, who accounted for them to the crown. As for thoſe 


unhappy creatures who had neither poſſeſſions nor relations, they 
ſeem to have been conſidered as a ſpecies of property, being ſold 


or given with as little ceremony, treated as capriciouſly, and very 


often, it is to be feared, left to periſh as miſerably, as dogs or 


cats. RI rsox. 

8 
does not here ſignify a perſon without guilt or blame; but means, 
in the eee language of our anceſtors, an ideot or natural 
ſool. 


HALLZ TW. 


Again, in 1 Would and I Wauld Not, a poem, by B. N. 1614: 
| « I would I were an innocent, a foole, 
„That can do nothing elſe but laugh or crie, 
„% And eate fat meate, and never go to ſchoole, 
«© And be in love, but with an apple-pie; | 
% Weare a pide coate, a cockes . and a bell, 
% And think it did become me paſſing well.“ | 
Mr. Douce obſerves to me, that the term innocent, was originally 


French. 5 


See alſo note on Ford's 'Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, new edition 
of Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, Vol. VIII. p. 24. | 
od ne pew op . Sr EVENS. 


9 —— though ] know, bis brains * forfeit to the next tile that falls. 


was in the act of putting off an engagement to the next day: 


* wile As[ovlog, amo TE Try; Kipepmis i, SOR, N 40” dr Nip, 


eriurtu n cur. See the life of Pyrrhus in Plutarch. Pyrrhus was 


Y : 


a dumb innocent, that could nat ſay him, nay.] Innocent 


greeably to this ſenſe of the word is the following entry 
of a burial in the pariſh regiſter of Charlewood in Surrey ;— 
Thomas Sole, an innocent about the age of fifty years and up- 

_ wards, buried 19") September, 1605.“ W Kindo Oh 


Doll Common, in The Alchemiſt, being aſked for her opinion of 
the Widow Pliant, obſerves that ſhe 18—* a good dull innocent,” 


If 2 
* ve N * Wr. et eee eee N nn NA og — — .- - - I 
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1 Lokb. Nay, look not ſo upon me; we ſhall 


hear of your lordſhip? anon. 
I SOL D. What is his reputation with the E ce 


PAE. The duke knows him for no other but a 
poor officer of mine; and writ to me this other day, 


do turn him out o'the band: T think, I have his 


letter in my pocket. 
I Sorp. Marry, well ſearch. 


Pax. In good ſadneſs, I do not know ; either it 
is there, or 1t is upon a fle. with the duke's other 
letters, in my tent. 


1 Sorp. Here tis; here's a Pager; Shall I read 


it to you? 
Pak. I do not know, if it bi it, or no. 
Bk. Our interpreter does it well. 
1 Lokp. Excellently. 
1 Sol p. Dian. The count*s a fool, and full of gold — , 


Par. That is not the duke's letter, fir; that | is 


an advertiſement to.a proper maid in Florence, one 
Diana, to take heed of the allurement of one 


: your l The old copy has Lonk In the Ms. 
of 0 our author 8 age mw ſcarcely ever wrote Lord/bip at full length. 
MaLont. 


: 2 Dian. The count's a fool, and fall of gold. ] Aſter this line there 


is apparently a line loſt, there being no rhyme that correſponds to 


gold, JOHNSON. 


I believe this line 1 is incomplete. The poet might have written: 


Dian. 
The count's a a fool, and full 0 olden ſtore —or ore; 
and this addition rhymes with the ol Hd. alternate verſes. 
| STEEVENS, 


5 | May we not ſuppoſe the 8 part of the letter to have been 
proſe, as the concluding words are? The ſonnet intervenes. 

Ihe feigned letter from Olivia to Malvolio, | is partly oſs 
partly verſe. MALoNE, | 
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count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy, but, for all 
that, very ruttiſh : I pray you, fir, put it up again. 

1 SoLD. Nay, I'll read it firſt, by your favour. 
Pax. My meaning in't, I proteſt, was very ho- 
neſt in the behalf of the maid : for I knew the 
young count to be a dangerous and laſcivious boy ; 


who 1s a whale to * and devours up all the f 
| fry it finds. 


Bek. Damnable, both 8055 rogue! 


1 Sor p. When he, ſwears oaths, bid bim drop gold, 

and take it; 

= After be ſeores, he never pays the v 25 

Half won, is match well made ; match, and well whe by 
EST TED 

1 ne' er pays after debts, take it before 1 


21 Half avon, is match AA made ; 3 NESS cd al! FTE it ] = 
This line has no meaning that I can find, I read, with a very 
ſlight alteration: Half wor is match auell made; watch, and well 
make it, That is, @ match well made is N %; watch, and 
make it well, | | 
_ This is, in my opinion, not; all the error. The lines are mit. 
placed, and ſhould be read thus: | | 
Half awon is match well made; watch, ond well make it; 

N ben he ſwears oaths, bid him drop gold, and take it. 

Aiſier he ſcares, he never pays the ſcore: | 

He ne'er pays after-debts, take it Meer, | 
Aud jay "Is | 5 
That is, take his money, and leave him to himſelf, When the 
players had loſt the ſecond line, they tried to make a connection 
out of the reſt, Part is apparently in nien. „ and the whole was 
probably uniform. Jounson, 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Half won is match noell mace, match an' we'll mah . 
i. e. if we mean to make any match of it at all. STEEVENS. 


There is no need of change. The meaning is, A match well 


made, is half won; make your match therefore, but make it well.” . 


M. Masox, 
The verſes having been deſigned by Parolles as a caution to 
Diana, after informing her that Bertram is both rich and faithleſr, 


MEN SLE 
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And ſay, a ſoldier, Dian, told thee this, 


Men are to mell with, boys are not to łiſs:? 
For count of this, the count*s a fool, I know it 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 


7 bine, as he vow'd to thee in thine ear, 


| PanoLLEs | 


| he admoniſhes ot not to yield up her virtue to his oaths, but his 
gold; and havin enforced this advice by an adage, recommends her 


to _— with his importunity, provided half the ſum for which 
ſhe ſhal 


ſtipulate be previouſly paid her: Half Wor is match well 
made; match, and well make it. HENLEY, 


Gain half of what he offers, and you are well off; if you vield 


to him, make your bargain ſecure, MaLone. 


4 Men are to mell with, boys are not 10 kiſs :] The meaning of 
the word mell, from e wg French, is obvious. 

So, in Aue very Excellent and Dele&abill Treat if , intitulit Pn 1Lorus, 
&c. 1603: 


Hut he na huſband is to mee ; 3 
« 'Then how could we twa diſa ree 
That never had na melling.” 


«« Na melling, miſtreſs? will you then 
« Deny the mariage of that man?” 


| Again in The Corpus Chriſti Play, acted at Coventry. MSS. Col. 
Fol VIII. p. 122: 


« A fayr yonge qwene herby doth dwelle, 
Both frech and gay upon to loke, 
And a tall man with her doth elle, 
The way into hyr chawmer ryght evyn he toke.” 
The argument of this piece is The Woman taken in Adultery. 
STEEVENS, 


Men are to 5 with, boys are not to to 1j f Mr. Theobald and 
the ſubſequent editors read—doys are but to kiſs. I do not fee any 
need of change, nor do I believe that any oppoſition was intended 


between the words nell and kiſs, Parolles wiſhes to recommend 
himſelf to Diana, and for that purpoſe adviſes her to grant her 
favours to men, and not to boys, He himſelf calls his letter“ An 


advertiſement to Diana to take heed of the allurement of one 


count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy,” 
To mell is uſed by our author's contemporaries in the ſenſe of 


meddling, without the ideen idea which 5 r. e ſuppoſed 
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Boa. He ſhall be whipp'd through the army, 
with this rhyme in his forehead. 


2 Lox. This is your devoted friend, fir, the ma- 
nifold linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier, 


Bxx. I could endure any thing before but a cat, 
and now he's a cat to me. 


1 Sol p. I perceive, ſir, by the general's looks, 5 
we ſhall be fain to hang you. ; 


Pax. My life, fir, in any caſe: not that I am 
afraid to die; but that, my offences being many, 
I would repent out the remainder of nature: let me 
live, fir, in a dungeon, i Ine ſocks, or any wee, 
ſo I may live.“ 5 


I Ford. We'll ſee Wr! may be done, ſo you con- 

feſs freely; therefore, once more to this captain 
Dumain: You have anſwer'd to his reputation with 
the duke, and to his valour: What is his honeſty 5 


PAR. He will ſteal, — an egg out tof's a cloiſter ;" ; 


to be conched under the wh in | this hah: So, in Hall's Satiren | 


I 
995 « Hanes: ye profane; mell not with holy things. 1 
Again, in nſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. 12 | 
| | Nh h holy father fits not with ſuch things to mell,” 
 Martons. 
5 —— by the general” s looks, ] The old copy has—by your. The 
3 was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, and the 
| 8 probably aroſe from y* in the MS. being taken for y'. 
_  MaLons, 
8 let me live, fir, in a dungeon, i 'the ſtacks „or any where, 
Py a may live.] Smith might have had this abje& ſentiment of 
Parolles in his memory, when he put the following . into ts 
mouth of Lycon, in Phedra and ippolytus : 
„G, chain me, whip me, let me be the ſcorn 
« Of ſordid rabbles, and inſulting crowds; | 
„Give me but life, and make that life moſt etched els 
STEDVENS. 
7 — 2 egg out of a chifter ; ] I know not that cloifter, though it 
* etymologically 1 any thing ſhut, is uſed 16 our author 


J 
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for 4s wh and raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He 


1 profeſſes not keeping of oaths; in breaking them, 
he is ſtronger than Hercules. He will lie, fir, wit 
ſuch volubility, that you would think truth were a 


fool: drunkenneſs is his beſt virtue; for he will be 


ſwine-drunk ; and in his ſleep he does little harm, 
_ fave to his bed-clothes about him; but they know 
his conditions, and lay him in ſtraw. I have but 
little more to ſay, fir, of his honeſty : he has every 
thing that an honeſt man ſhould not have; what an 
honeſt man ſhould have, he has nothing. 


1 Lox. I begin to love him for this. | 
Bek. For this deſcription of thine honeſty? A 


pox upon him for me, he is more and more a cat. 


1 Forp. What ſay you to his expertneſs in war? 
PAR. Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the 


_ Engliſh tragedians,—to belie him, I will not,—and 


more of his ſoldierſhip I know not; except, in that 


country, he had the honour to be the officer at a 


place there call'd Mile-end,” to inſtruct for the 
doubling of files: I would do the man what honour 
I can, but of this I am not certain. 


1 Logp. He hath out-villain'd villainy 0 far 
that the rarity redeems him. 


IA. A pox on gals he” 8 a cat ſtill.“ 8 


| quail than for A angry; and POLO TA I cannot gueſs whence 


this hyperbole could take its original : perhaps it means only this: 
He will fteal any thing, however rrifling, from any place, however 


holy. Jonns0N, 


Robbing the ſpital, is a common phraſe, of the ike 1 1 _ N 
ASON, 


7 — at a place there call 4 Mile-end, 1 See a note on King 


| Howe IV. P. II. Act III. ſc. ii. MaLone. 


he's a cat ſtill.] That is, throw him how you vil, . 
light * his * Jon: NSON. 


. 


| ſuch occaſions more willing to 
his own. Jofanson, 
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1 Fol b. His qualities being at this poor price, 


I need not aſk you, if gold will corrupt him to 
revolt. os Los 


Pax. Sir, for a quart decu? he will ſell the fee- 


ſimple of his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and 
cut the entail from all remainders, and a perpetual 


ſucceſſion for it perpetually. 


1 Soup. What's his brother, the other captain 
"Da no 
2 Lok b. Why does he aſk him of me? x x. 


1 Sorp. What's he? 


Peak. E'en a crow of the ſame neſt; not altogether 


| Bertram has no ſuch meaning. 1 ſpeech or two bile: he | 


declares his averſion to a cat, and now only continues in the ſame 


opinion, and ſays he hates Parolles as much as he hates a cat. The 
other explanation will not do, as Parolles could not be meant by 


the cat, which always lights on its legs, for Parolles is now in a 


fair way to be totally diſconcerted. STEEVvENS. _ 


Lam ſtill of my former opinion. The ſpeech was applied by ö 
aw, that 


King James to Coke, with reſpect to his ſubtilties of 


throw him which way we would, he could ſtill, like a cat, light 
upon his legs. Jo xSON. . „ Joo 
Ihe count had ſaid, that formerly a cat was the only thing in 

the world which he could not endure; but that now Parolles was 
as much the object of his averſion as that animal. After Parolles 


has gone through his next lift of falſhoods, the count adds, “he's 


more and more a cat, —ſtill more and more the object of my 
averſion than he was. As Parolles proceeds ſtill further, one of the 


Frenchmen obſerves, that the ſingularity of his impudence and 


villainy redeems his character.— Not at all, replies the count; 


« he's a cat ſtill;” he is as hateful to me as ever. There cannot 


therefore, I think, be any doubt that Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, 


, 


throw him how you will, he lights upon his legs,” —is founded 
on a miſapprehenſion, Malo. 5 


9 2r @ quart d'ecu—] The fourth part of the ſinaller 
French crown; about eight-pence of our money. MAL. 


„ 
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ſo great as the firſt in ede but greater a great 
deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward, 
yet his brother is reputed one of the beſt that is: 

In a retreat he out-runs any lackey ; ; marry, in 
coming on he has the cramp. 


I Sol b. If your life be ſaved, will you undertake 


to betray the Florentine? 


Par. Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count 


Rouſillon. 


1802, Ill whiſper with the general, and know 


his pleaſure. 


Par. I'll no more drumming; a plague of all 
drums! Only to ſeem todeſerve well, and to beguile 


the ſuppoſition of that laſcivious young boy the 


count, have I run into this danger: Yet, who would 
have ſuſpected an ambuſh where I was taken? 


22 


"| She's: There 3 is no o remedy, ſir, but you muſt 
die: the general ſays, you, that have ſo traiterouſly 


diſcovered the ſecrets of your army, and made ſuch 
peſtiferous reports of men very nobly held, can ſerve 
the world for no honeſt uſe; therefore you muſt 


die. Come, headſman, off with his head. 


-" Wah: O Lord, fir; let n me live, or let me ſee my 


death! 
I Sor b. That ſhall you, and ks your 1 of all 


your friends. [nmuffling him. 


So, look about you; Know you any here? 
BER. Good morrow, noble captain. 
2 Lokp. God bleſs you, captain Parolles. 
I Loxp. God fave you, noble captain. 


ds beguile FY Abe ern —] That i is, 10 4 4 opinion, 


to make the count think me a man that * well. 
Jonxsox. 


n, 


„ 


2 Logo. Captain, what greeting will you to my 
lord Lafeu? I am for France. 


1 Loxp. Good captain, will you give me a copy 


if the ſonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the 
count Rouſillon? an I were not a very coward, I'd 
compel it of you's but fare you well. 


| [Exeunt BERTRAM, Lords, Sc. 


I 8 You are undone, captain; all but your | : 
ſcarf, that has a knot on't yet. 


Pax. Who cannot be cruſh'd with a plot? 
1S0LD. If you could find out a country where but 


women were that had received ſo much ſhame, you 


might begin an impudent nation. Fare you well, 
fir; I am for France too; we ſhall ſpeak of you 
there. | [Exit. 


Pas. Vet am I thankful: if my heart were great, 
Twould burſt at this: Captain I'll be no more; 

But J will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 

As captain ſhall : ſimply the thing I am 3 

Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 5 


Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. 


Ruſt, ſword! cool, bluſhes! and, Parolles, live 
Safeſt in ſhame! being fool'd, by foolery thrive! } 


There's place, and means, for every man alive. 


Il after them. „ E. 
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SOCRME IF 
; Flotetice, A Room in the Widow's Houſe. 
Enter FIELENA, Widow, and pan N 
Her. That you may well perceive I 1 not 


wrong'd you, 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world 


Shall be my ſurety; fore whoſe throne, *tis needful, 


Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel : 
Time was, I did him a deſired office, 
Dear almoſt as his life; which gratitude 


Through flinty Tartar's boſom would peep forth, ; 


And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inform'd, 
His grace is at Marſeilles ; + to which place 


Me have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 


I am ſuppoſed dead: the army breaking, 


My huſband hies him home; where, heaven aiding, 


And by the leave of my good lord the Ong, 
We'll be, before our welcome. T 


mT. Gentle madam, 
You never had a ſervant.” to whoſe truſt. 
Your buſineſs was more welcome. | 


Ke DToeor you,; miſtreſs, 


Ever a friend, whoſe 1 more truly labour 


To recompence your love; doubt not, but heaven 


Flath brought me up to be your daughter 8 dower, 


4 His grace is at Marſeilles; &c. ] From this line, and others, 
it appears that Mar/eilles was pronounced by our author as a word 
of three ſyllables. The old copy has here ee, and in the 

_ laſt ſcene X this Act Marcellus, MaLone. | 


5 Nor you,] Old Er or ws Corrected by i 
A * 
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As it hath fated her to be my motives 

And helper to a huſband. But O ſtrange men! 
That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 
When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd rages ma = 
Defiles the pitchy night!“ ſo luſt doth play 

With what it loaths, for that which is away : 

But more of this hereafter : You, Diana, 


Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſuffer 


Something in my behalf, 


Oc et death and honeſt 
Go with your impoſitions,* I am yours _ 
Upon your will t to ſuffer. 


8 Vet, I pray you, 
But with the wind the time will bring on 1 
When briars ſhall have leaves as Lela thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſharp. We muſt away; 


n motive —1 Motive for afliſtant. WannurToN, 
Rather for mover, So, in the laſt AR of this play : 


5 all impediments in fancy” s courſe 
« Are motives of more fancy.” MALON E. 


6 When ſaucy rrafting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Deßles the pitchy night!] Saucy may very properly ſignify 
{uzurious, and by conſequence /aſcivious. Joh xsox. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 353 
1 as to remit 
Their. ſaucy ſweetneſs, that 40 6 coin 83 s image 
In ſtamps that are forbid.” MaLone. 


death and honefly—] i. e. an honeſt death. So in another 
my our author's plays, we have “ death and honour | for honour- 
able death, STEEVENS. | 


jour impoſitions, ] i. e. your e MaLoxs. 


An impoſition is a taſk impoſed. The term is ftill current in 
Univerſities. Srexvxxs. 


9 But with the word, the time will bring on * &c.] With the 
word, i. e. in an inſtant of time. WARBURTO RH) 


The meaning of this obſervation is, that as briars have . 


ut with their prickles, ſo ſhall theſe troubles be recompenied. with 


2 JokNsox. 


Vol. VI. 8 1 


= 1 e 


however, rewyes is not the true reading. 8 
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Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us: 


I would read: 
Yet 1 *fray you 2 eg 
But with the word : the time will bring, &c. 


And then the ſenſe will be, © I only frighten you by mentioning 
the word ſuffer; for a ſhort time will bring on the 


eaſon of hap. 
pineſs and delight.” BLacksroNE. 3 5 
As the beginning of Helen's reply is evidently a deſigned 


apoſiopeſis, a break ought to follow it, thus: 


Hel. Yet, I pray you : | 


be ſenſe appears to be this. Do not think that I would engage 
you in any ſervice that ſhould expoſe you to ſuch an alternative, or 
indeed, to any laſting inconvenience; But with the word, i. e. But 


on the contrary, you ſhall no ſooner have delivered what you will 


have to teſtify on my account, than the irkſomeneſs of the ſervice 
will be over, and every pleaſant circumſtance to reſult from it, 


will inſtantaneouſly appear. HenLey, 
9 Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us:] The word rt 


vives conveys ſo little ſenſe, that it ſeems very liable to ſuſpicion, 


i and time revyes u:: | 

i. e. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haſten, 
„ ** WARBURTON, 
The preſent reading is corrupt, and I am afraid the emenda- 
tion none of the ſoundeſt. I never remember to have ſeen the 


word revye, One may as well leave blunders as make them, Why 
may we not read for a ſhift, without much effort, zhe tine invites 
a? Jounson, | DS | | | = 


To wye and rewye were terms at ſeveral ancient games at cards, 


0 


but particularly at G/zek, So, in Greene's Art of Coney-catching, 
I ab I'll either win ſomething or loſe ſomething, therefore 
I'll vie and revie every card at my pleaſure, till either yours or 
mine come out; therefore 12d. upon this card, my card comes 
ſo they wie and rewe till ſome ten ſhillings 
take,” &c. Again; This fleſheth the Conie, and the 


be on the 


ſweetneſs of gain makes him frolick, and none more ready to 


vie and revie than he.“ Again: So they wie and revie, and 
for once that the Barnacle wins, the Conie Pets five. Perhaps, 
kſpeare might have 


written tine reviles zs, i. e. reproaches us for waſting it. Yet, 


— time revives as may mean, it rouſes us, So, in another play of 
dur author: | Rp 


I would revive the ſoldiers! hearts, 


«6 


« Becauſe I found them ever as myſelf.” STEEVENS. 


; —— © «a. A =-q\Y us o« ww a%s a 


ruffs. So, Fletcher, in his Qucen of Corinth : 7 
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| Als well that ends wells ſtill the fine's® the crown; 


Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. _ 
__ © [ Exennt, 


| SCENE V. | 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs, LArzu, and Clown. = 


Lr. No, no, no, your ſon was miſled with a 
ſnipt-taffata fellow there; whoſe villainous ſaffron 


would have made all the unbaked and doughy youth 


of a nation in his colour: your daughter-in-law 


5 Time revives us, ſeems to refer to the happy and ſpeedy ter= 


mination of their embarraſſments. She had juſt before ſaid: 
« With the word, the time will bring on ſummer.” . 
e VVV HENLEX. 
2 All's well that ends well:) So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
The end it crown of every work well done.” 
All's 9vell that ends avell, is one of Camden's proverbial ſentences. 


MaLoNE. | 5 


3 the fine's—] i. e. the end. So, in The London Prodigal, 
5 « Nature hath done the laſt for me, and there's the fine. 
ö ewhoſe villainous ſaffron would haue made all the unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation in his colour :] Parolles is repreſented 
as an affected follower of the faſhion, and an encourager of his 
maſter to run into all the follies of it; where he ſays, «© Uſea 
more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords—they wear themſelves 
in the cap of time—and though the devil lead the meaſure, ſuch 
are to be followed.” Here ſome particularities of faſhionable _ 
dreſs are ridiculed. Sript-taffata needs no explanation; but wil- 
lainous ſaffron is more e This alludes to a fantaſtic faſnion, 
then much followed, of uſing ze/low arch for their bands and 


* Has he familiarly * 
* Diſlik'd your yellow ſtarch; or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchified? ——"* | 1 
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d ne Turner, a tireswoman, a court-bawd; 

| 5 | ö 4 0 infamous a character, that her i invention 
F. in N This woman was, after- 

ants d in the murder of Sir 


| Thor 774 Ur which Was hanged at 'Tyburn, and 
woul dis! in a yellow. raft of ker own invention: which made yel- 
low ſtarch ſo odious 825 oh "ra went out of faſhion. 11. 


The Waker s coli 
Ft «& . muſt have 


o col dur r. 
N 1 XK, 7 ARBURTON, 
2 Feen written ſeveral years 8 the death of dir 
0 Neeber The plain pry ugh the paſſage ſeems to 
bes, Whoſe evil qualities are of ſo deep a 43 as to be ſuſfi- 
client to corrupt the moſt innocent, and to render them of the ſame 
_ diſpoſition with himſelf.” -Maroxs. . 


Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, publiſhed ; in 1 59 5, ſpeaks of 
ſtarch of various colours: 5 
he one arch or piller wherewith the devil's kingdome 
of great ru ffes is Pon ap is a certain kind of liquid matter 
which be call Harte, wherein the devill hath learned them to 
| waſh and die their ruffes, which, being drie, will ſtand ſtiff and 
inflexible about their neckes. And this ſtartch they make of di- 
vers ſubſtances, ſometimes of wheate flower, of branne, and other 
raines: ſometimes of rootes, and ſometimes of other thinges: 
25 Lo all collours and hues, as white, redde, blewe, purple, and the 
4 ety ; 
by 5 In The World tofs'd at Chimie, a maſque by Middleton, the froe 
* ſarcher are perſonified, and introduced conteſting for ſuperiority. 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615: | 


ſtiff and yellow?” 
ö Again, i in e $ af, you know 7 2 M. Dun know Nabe, | 
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Count. I would, I had not known him!“ it was 


the death of the moſt virtuous gentlewoman, that 


ever nature had praiſe for creating : if ſhe had par- 


taken of my fleſh, and coſt me the deareſt groans 


of a mother, I could not have owed her a _ 


rooted love. 


Lap. Twas a good lady, *twas a good lady : we. 
may pick a thouſand emer ere we light on ſuch : 


another herb. 


CL0:: Indeed, ſir, ſhe was the e ne of 


the ſallad, or, rather the herb of grace.“ 


Lar. They are not ſallad-herbs, you knave, they 
are noſe-herbs. 


 Cro. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir, I have 


not much ſkill in graſs.“ 


Lar. Whether doſt thou profeſs 519 05 a knave, 


or a fool? 


Co. A fool, fir, at a woman's ſervice and a 
knave at a man's. | 


_ Las. Your diſtinction ? 


Cxo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do 


| his Renner. 


1606: . mh; an * to wear yellow garters, points, 
and 8 and 'tis thought yellow will grow a cuſtom,” 

* It has been long uſed at London.“ 

It may be added, that in the year 1446, a parliament was held 
at Trim 1 in Ireland, by which the natives were directed, among 
other things, not to wear ſhirts ſtained with /affron, STEEVENS, 


See a note on Albumaxar. Dodſley's Collecim of Old P lays, 
| Vol. VII. p. 156, edit. 1780. Rev, 


* [ould, I had not known him,] This 1 ſerves to connect 


the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. Jo nsoN. 


—berb of grace. | i. e. rue. So, in Hamlet: „ there's rue 


for you—we may call it herb of grace o' Sundays,” STEEVENS. 
6 


las in che preceding ſpeech was alſo ſupplied by him, Matons, 
2 3 


in graſs.] The old copy, by an evident error of the preſs, 
grace, The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. The word 


eee 


— 


„„ A WEEK 


Lax. So you were a knave at his ſervice, indeed. 


Cro. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, 


to do her ſervice.® 


Lar. I will ſubſcribe for thee; thou art both 
| knave and fool. „„ 1 


Cxo. At your ſervice. 
_ Las. No, no, no. 


Co. Why, ſir, if I cannot ſerve you, 1 can fer 


I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do her fervice.] 
Part of the furniture of a foo/ was a bauble, which, though it be 


generally taken to ſignify any thing of ſmall value, has a preciſe 
and determinable meaning. It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon 
with a head carved on it, which the , anciently carried in his 
hand. There is a repreſentation of it in a picture of Watteau, 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead, which is engraved by 
Baron, and called Comediens Italiens. A faint reſemblance of it 
may be found in the frontiſpiece of L. de Guernier to King Lear, 


in Mr. Pope's edition in duodecimo. Six J. Hawkins, 
So, in Marſton's Dutch Courteſan, 1604: 
op WW: if a fool, we muſt bear his bauble,” | 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, 1599: © The 


Pool will not leave his bauble for the Tower of London: 
Again, in Fack Drum's Entertainment, 1601: 


«« She is enamoured of the fool's bauble.” 


In the STuLT1FERA Navis, 1497, are ſeveral repreſentations of 


this inſtrument, as well as in Cocke's Lorel's Bote, printed by Wynkyn 


de Worde. Again, in Lyte's Herbal: * In the hollowneſs of the 


ſaid flower (the great blue wolfe's-bane) grow two ſmall crooked 
hayres, ſomewhat great at the end, faſhioned like a fool's bable.” 


An ancient proverb, in Ray's collection, points out the materials 
of which theſe baubles were made: If every fool ſhould wear a 
 bable, fewel would be dear.“ See figure 12, in the 


late at the 
end of The Firſt Part of King Henry IV. with Mr, Tollet's ex- 
planation. STEEVENS. by 5, 
The word bauble is here uſed in two ſenſes. The Clown had 
another bauble beſides that which the editor alludes to. M. Mas0N. 


When Cromwell, 1653, forcibly turned out the rump-parlia- 


ment, he bid the ſoldiers “ take away that foo/'s bauble,” pointing 


to the ſpeaker's mace, BLacksTONE. 


e oc. : 


= eſtimation than the Eng 


| ho modern 
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WT, Who's that: > a Frenchman ? 


| CLo. Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name;? but his 
ohiſnomy i is more hotter in — than there.“ 


Lar. What prince is that? 


Cxo. The black prince, * alias, the prince of 
darkneſs; ; alias, the devil. 


Lax. Hold thee, there's my marſh: 1 give thee 


not this to ſuggeſt thee from thy maſter * thou 


talk*ſt of; ſerve him ſtill. 


Cro. I am a woodland fellow, fic that always 
loved a great fire; and the maſter I ſpeak of, ever 


| keeps a * fire. But, ſure, he is the Prince of the 


2 an 1 i name ez] The old copy reads maine. 


Srrxvs Ns. 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maron. 
Maine, or head of hair, agrees better with the context than name. 


1 hair was thick, HENL EN. 


his phiſnomy is more hotter iz 5, rance, than then This is 


| r nonſenſe. The ſtupid editors, becauſe the devil was 


talked of, thought no quality would ſuit him but Hotter. We 
ſhould read, more Honour d. A joke upon the French people, as 
if they held a dark com lexion, which is natural to them, in more 
liſh do, who are generally white and fair. 
WARBURTON. 
The alluſion i is, in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicus. 
STegvE Ns. 
9 The black prince,] Biſhop Hall, in his Satires, B. V. Sat. ii. 
has given the ſame name to Plato: « So the black prince is broken 
—_ againe,” &c. HoLT Wu rx. | 
zo ſuggeſt thee from thy maſter ] Thus the old copy. 
2 3 rc hour authority. 12 | 
ſuggeft had anciently the ſame meaning. So, in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona: : 
Knowing chat tender youth i is ſoon Suggeſted, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower,” STREVENS. 


3 Tama awordland fellow, fir, &c.] Shakſpeare is but rarely 


guilty of ſuch i impious traſh. And it is obſervable, that then he 


always puts that into the mouth of his fools, which is now grown 
the characteriſtic of the fine gentleman, WARBURTON, 


£44 


— — 
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world, let his nobility remain in his court. I am 
for the houſe with the narrow gate, which I take to 
be too little for pomp to enter: ſome, that humble 
themſelves, may; but the many will be too chill 
and tender; and they'll be for the flowery way, that 
leads to the broad gate, and the great fire.“ 


LA. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee; 


and I tell thee ſo before, becauſe I would not fall 


out with thee. Go thy ways; let my horſes be _ 7 
| look'd to, without any tricks. . 


Co. If I put any tricks upon 'em, fir, they ſhall | 
be jadesꝰ tricks; which are their own right by the 
law of nature. 5534 


Lar. A ſhrewd RT and an unhappy. 

Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made 
| himſelf much ſport out of him: by his authority he 

remains here, which he thinks 1s a patent for his 


ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no Pace, but runs 
Where he will. 6 


Lux. I like 1 well; tis bot amiſs: al I was 
about to tell You, Since 1 heard of the good Gy 10 


| But, ſure, he-is the 8 of the 3 ] I think we : ſhould 2 
3 ſince he is, &c. and thus Sir T. Hanmer. STEEvENs. 


5 the flowery way. and the great fire.] The ſame impious 
Ruff occurs again in Macbeth : ** —the grunge wy to the ever- 
x laſting bonfire.” STEEVENS. 


5 un happy.] i. e. miſchievouſly . eng. Jon x. NSON- 
"my: in King Henry VIII. 

« You are a churchman, or, Il tell you, cardinal, 

I ſhould judge now wrhappily.” STEEVENS. 


5 So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himſelf much ſport out of 
him : by his authority be e here, , which he thinks is a patent 
for his ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs where he 


will, | Should not we read—no place, that is, no Hation, or Mee 
in the family? TyYRwHITT. 


A pace is a certain or preſcribed walk; ſo we ſay of a man 
meanly obſequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horſe 
who moyes regularly, that he has no paces. JOH NSON, 
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death, and that my lord your ſon was upon his re- 
turn home, I moved the king my maſter, to ſpeak 
in the behalf of my daughter; which, in the mi- 
nority of them both, his majeſty, out of a ſelf-gra- 
cious remembrance, did firſt propoſe: his highneſs 
hath promiſed me to do it: and, to ſtop up the diſ- 
pleaſure he hath conceived againſt your ſon, there 
is no fitter matter. How does your ladyſhip like it? 


Count. With very much content, my lord, and 
i I wiſh it happily effected. : 


LA. His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, : 
of as able body as when he number'd thirty; he 
will be here to-morrow, or I am deceived by him 
that in ſuch intelligence hath ſeldom fail'd. 


Count. It rejoices me, that I hope I ſhall ſee him 
ere I die. I have letters, that my ſon will be here 
to-night: I ſhall beſeech your lordſhip, to remain 
with me till they meet together.. 


Lauf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners 
1 might ſafely be admitted. ; 


Cor. You need but plead your honourable pri- : 
: Wege. 


3 Lady, of that I have made a bold charter; 
but, I thank Oy God, it holds yet. 


Re-enter Clown. 


ke. 0 madam, vonder s my lord your ſon with 
a patch of velvet on's face: whether there be a ſcar 
under it, or no, the velvet knows; but 'tis a goodly 
patch of velvet: his left cheek is a cheek of two 
pile and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 


La. A ſcar nobly got, or a noble ſcar, is a good 
livery of honour : * ſo, belike, is that. 


2 Laf. 4 ſcar nobly got, &c.] This ſpeech in the ſecond folio 


hy and the modern editions is gi\ en to the — and perhaps 


f 
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Co. But it is your carbonado'd” face, 
L4x. Let us go ſee your ſon, I pray you; I long 
to talk with the young noble ſoldier. _ 
__ Co. Faith, there's a dozen of em, with didicats 
fine hats, and moſt courteous feathers, which bow 
the head, and nod at every man.. [EExeunt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
| Marſeilles. A Street. 


Enter kansas, Widow, and Drana, with tro 
| Attendants. 


HI. But this exceeding poſting, day and night, 
Muſt wear your ſpirits low: we cannot help it; 
But, ſince you have made the days and nights as one, 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs 

| Be bold, you do ſo-grow in my requital, 

As notre Fo can unroot you. In happy time 


rightly. It is more ROE that ſhe ſhould have ſpoken thus 
favourably of Bertram, than Lafeu. In the original copy, to each 
of the ſpeeches of. the counteſs Lag. or 1 e. Lady] is pre- 
fixed; ſo that the miſtake was very eaſy ALONE, 


] do not diſcover the improbability of this commendation from 
Lacta, who is at preſent anxious to * * his own daughter to 
Bertram. STEEVENS, 


7 carbonado d] i. e. ſeotched like a os of meat for the | 
gridiron. STEEVENS, 


The word is again ae in King Lear. Lene ae to the 
Steward— | | 
__ «« T'll carbonado your ſhanks for you.” Matone. 


- feathers „ Which—— nod at every man.] So, in Antony 
; 2 Cleopatra: 8 | 


| a blue promontory, | 
60 With trees upon't, that nod unto the or. Srervs ENS. 
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Enter a gentle Aſtringer.“ 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 
If he would ſpend his power. — God fave r fir. 
Ckxr. And you. . 


Hel. Sir, I have ſeen you in the. court of France. 
Ger. I have been ſometimes there. 


| Her. I do preſume fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodneſs; 
And therefore, goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
Ine ule of your own virtues, for the which 
I ſhall continue thankful. 


Gr Wh your will? s 
HI. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 


And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into hs FORO - ; 


0M) ** a a Afringer.] Perhaps a b gentle PERS i. e. 2 
ſtranger of gentle condition, a gentleman. The error of this con- 
jecture, (which I have learned, fince our firſt edition made its ap- 
pearance, from an old book of Falconry, 1633,) ſhould teach 

diffdence to thoſe who conceive the words which they do not 
underſtand, to be corruptions. An ringer or aftringer is a fal- 
coner, and ſuch a character was probable to be met with about a_ 
court which was famous for the love of that diverſion, So, in 

Hamlet: | | | 


« We'll e'en to it like French Fab 


— gentle aſtringer is a gentleman falconer. The word is hs 


from 9ftercus or auftercus, oſhawk ; and thus, ſays Cowell in his 

Law Dictionary: We ally call a falconer, Who keeps that 
kind of hawk, an auſtringer.“ Again, in The Bock of Hawking, 
Ke. bl. I. no date: © Now bicauſe I ſpoke of regiert, ye ſhall 
underſtand that they ben called regiert that keep goſshauks or 
tercels, &c, I learn from Blount's Antient Tenures, that a ©* goſs- 
hawk is in our records termed by the ſeveral names Oftercum, 
Hoſtricum, Eftricum, Afturcum, and Auſturcum,” . and all from the 
| French Auſteur. STEEVENSs | 
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Gent. The king s not here. 
= - |; Pop Not here, fir? 


CENT. 0 Not, indeed: 


He hence remov'd laſt night, and with more haſte 
Than 1s his uſe. 


7. Lord, how we loſe our pains! 

HI. All's well that ends well, yet; 

Though time ſeem ſo adverſe, and means unſit.— — 
I do beſeech you, whither is he gone? 


Gen. Marry, as I take it, to Rouſillon; 
Whither I am going. 


„„ I do beſeech you, fir, 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it: 
_ I will come after you, with what good ſpeed 
Our means will make us means.? 


. This Tl bs for you. 


HEI. And you ſhall find yourſelf. to be well 
> thank'd; 

Whate er falls more.—We muſt to bare again;— FE 

Go, 80, provide. WS: [Exeunt = | 


Ro 


Our means 5107 ak; US Means. X Shakſpeare delights wk in 
this kind of reduplication, ſometimes ſo as to obſcure his meaning. 
Helena ſays, they ill follow with ſuch ſpeed as the means bn 

_ they have ual Hive 4 them a ta exert, Funes N, 
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SCENE II. 


4 Rouſillon. 7. he inner Court of the Counteſs's P alace. 
Enter Clown and PaROLLEs. 


PAR. Good monſieur Lavatch,* give my lord Lafeu 
this letter: I have ere now, fir, been better known 
to you, when I have held familiarity with freſher 
clothes; but I am now, fir, muddied in fortune's 
moat, and ſmell ſomewhat ſtrong of her ſtrong diſ- 

pleaſure. _ OT, 8 5 


: ——Lavatch,] This is an undoubted and perhaps irremedi- 
able corruption of ſome French word. STzevens, | N 
* Jam noav, fir, muddicd in fortune t moat, &c.] In former 
editions: ut I am now, fir, muddied in fortune s mood, and ſmell 
' fomewhat ftrong of her ftrong diſpleaſure. I believe the poet wrote 
in fortune's moat; becauſe the Clown in the very next ſpeech re- 
plies—“ I will henceforth eat no #4 of fortune's buttering; and 
again, when he comes to repeat Parolles's petition to Lafeu, 
That hath fallen into the unclean #/pord of her diſpleaſure, 
and, as he ſays, is muddied withal. And again—* Pray you, fir, 
uſe the carp as you may, &c, In all which places, it is obvious 
a moat or a pond is the alluſion. Beſides, Parolles ſmelling ſtrong, 
as he ſays, of fortune's ſtrong diſpleaſure, carries on the ſame 
image; for as the moazs round old ſeats were always repleniſhed 
with fiſh, ſo the Clown's joke of holding his noſe, we may pre- 
ſume, proceeded from this, that the privy was always over the 
moat; and therefore the Clown humourouſly ſays, when Parolles is 
preſſing him to deliver his letter to Lord Lafeu, Foh! pr'ythee 
ſand away; a paper from fortune's claſeſtool, to give to a noble- 
man!” WARBURTON. IE | 1 
Dr. Warburton's correction may be ſupported by a paſſage in 
The Alchemiſt : e | 1 5 | 
% Subtle. Come along fir, | | 
I muſt now ſhew you Fortune t privy lodgings. 
* Face. Are they perfum'd, and his bath ready? 
“% Sub. All. | 3 
Only the fumigation ſomewhat ſtrong.” FARM EA. 


- 
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Co. Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but Nluttiſh, 


if it ſmell ſo ſtrong as thou ſpeak'ſt of: I will 
henceforth eat no fiſh of fortune's buttering, 
Pr'ythee, allow the wind.“ 


PAR. Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir; 


I ſpake but by a metaphor. 


 CLo. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, 1 wall 
ſtop my noſe; or againſt any man's metaphor. 
Pr” ythee, get thee further. 


By the whimſical caprice of 8 I am fallen into the mud, 
and ſmell ſomewhat ſtrong of her diſpleaſure. In Pericles, Prince | 


of Tyre, 1609, we meet with the ſame phraſe: 
| 1 but Fortune” s mood _ 


e Varies again.” 
man in Timon of Athens : 
When fortune, in her ſhift and ng of word, 
„ FSpurns down her late below d.“ 1 
Again, i in Julius Ceſar: 
Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Mood is again uſed for reſentment or caprice, in Othells: « Tm 


are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in policy than in 


malice.” 

Ag for anger, in the old 7. aming of a gane, N 
| - 66 This brain-fick man, 

„That in his -d cares not to murder me. 55 
Dr. Warburton in his edition changed mood into moat, and his 
| 2 was adopted, I think, without neceſſity, by the ſub- 


equent editors. All the expreſſions enumerated by him, I 


will eat no 5, —“ he hath fallen into the unclean filbpond of 


Fo her diſpleaſure,” &c,—agree ſufficiently well with the text, without 


any change. Parolles having talked metaphorically of being 


| muddy'd by the diſpleaſure of fortune, the clown to render him 


ridiculous, ſuppoſes him to have actually fallen into a 1 N 


ALONE, 
Though Mr. Malone defends the old reading, I have retained 


Dr. Warburton's emendation, which, in my opinion, is one of che 
luckieſt ever produced. STEEVENS. 


N allow the wind.} i. e. ſtand to the leeward of me. 

| STEEVENS, 

. Indeed , fir, if your metaphor flink, I will top my noſe ; or againſt 
any man's ke, ny. could be conceived with ger 


_ deſcribe her as Heſiod did the fury Triſtitia: 


. - metaphor that can offend the moſt ſqueamiſh reader, 
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Par. Pray you, ſir, deliver me this paper. 
Cro. Foh, pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper from 
fortune's cloſe-ſtool to give to a nobleman! Look, 
here he comes himſelf. n 


Enter LArru. 


Here is a pur of fortune's, ſir, or of fortune's 
cat,* (but not a muſk- cat, ) that has fallen into the 
unclean fiſhpond of her diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, 
is muddied withal: Pray you, fir, uſe the carp as 
you may; for he looks like a poor, decay'd, in- 
genious, fooliſh, raſcally knave. I do pity his diſtreſy 


humour or juſtneſs of ſatire, than this ſpeech. The uſe of the 


| ſtinking metaphor is an odious fault, which 2 writers often 


commit. It is not uncommon to ſee moral declaimers againſt vice, 


Tis #x pin pate pier. ; 


Upon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that, inſtead of giving a 
terrible image, he has given a very naſty one. Cicero cautions 
well againſt it, in his book de Orat. Quoniam hæc, ſays he, vel 
' ſumma laus oft in verbis transferendis ut ſenſum feriat id, quod tranſ- 
| katum fit, fugienda eft omnis turpitudo earum rerum, ad quas eorum 


enimos qui audiunt trahet fimilitudo. Nolo morte dici Africani ca- 


ſtratam /e rempublicam. Nolo ſturcus curiæ dici Glauciam. Our 


poet himſelf is extremely delicate in this reſpect; who, throughout 
raps writings, if you except a paſſage in Hamlet, has ſcarce a 


WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton's recollection muſt have been weak, or his zeal 
for his author extravagant. Otherwiſe, he could not have ventured 
to countenance him on the ſcore of delicacy ; his offenſive meta- 
phors and alluſions being undoubtedly more frequent than thoſe of 


all his dramatick predeceſſors or contemporaries. STEEVENS, 


Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's cat,] We ſhould 
read—or fortune's cat; and indeed I believe there is an error in the 
former part of the ſentence, and that we ought to read—Here is a 


5 puſs of fortune t, inſtead of pur. M. Mason. 


JET A LI. S WE I. I. 


in my ſmiles of comfort, f and leave him to your 
lordſhip. ____ [Exit Clown. 


Pas. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath 


cruelly ſcratch'd. 


Lar. And what would you have me to do? tis 
too late to pare her nails now. Wherein have you 
play'd the knave with fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch 
you, who of herſelf is a good lady, and would not 


have knaves thrive long under her? There's a quart | 
decu for you: Let the juſtices make you and for- 


tune friends; I am for other buſineſs. 


RR beſeech "our e to hear me one Sug 
— word. 


Le. You beg a ſingle penny more: come, 22 
0 ſhall ha't; ſave your word.“ 


Pas. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 
Lap. You beg more than one word then. Cox 


Þ my paſſion! give me your hand —How does your 


| drum? 


3 pity his di 72 in my ſmiles of comfort, ] We ſhould 


read, no — of comfort, ſuch as the calling him Fu, 5 1 | 


carp, &c. WARBURTON. 


The meaning is, I teſtify my pity for his diſtreſs, by encouraging 


| A him with a gracious ſmile. The old — may ſtand. 
HEATH. 


Dr. Warburton's propoſed emendation may be countenanced by 


an entry on the books of the Stationers' Company, 1595: —A 
booke of verie pythie families, eee and profitable for all 
men to reade. STEEVENS, 


e under her?] Her, which is not in the firſt copy, was 


ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLONE. 


7 1 8 your word, 3 1. e. you need not aſk ;—here it is. 
| _MaLoxt. 


s You beg more than one word then. ] A quibble is intended on 


the word Parolles, which in French is plural, and fignifies uf. 
One, which is not found in the old copy, was added, perhaps un- 
neceſſarily, by the editor of the third folio. Mares „ 
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vices fi ! fo fit in him that he1 is not at laſt ſuffered to ſtarve. 
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Pit: 0 my good lord, you were the firſt that 


found me. - 
Las. Was I, in ſooth? and I was the fiſt that 


loſt thee. 


Pa. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome 


grace, for you did bring me out. 


Lax. Out upon thee, knave! doſt thou put upon : 
me at once both the office of God and the devil? 
one brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee | 
out. [Trumpets ſound. ] The king's coming, I know 
by his trumpets. —Sirrah, inquire further after me; 
I had talk of you laſt night: though you are a fool 
and a knave, you ſhall eat;? go to, follow. | 


_ Pax. I praiſe God for you...  [Exeunt. h 


SCENE III. 
7 be fone. 4 Room in the Counteſs $ Palace. 


Furt ih. Duty King, Counteſs, Larev, Looks. 
Gentlemen, Guards, Sc. 


King. We loſt a jewel of her; and our eſteem 


| Was made much poorer by my but your ſon, 


. 


delighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though 
juſtice required that he ſhould be detected and expoſed, yet his 


efleem 1. Dr. Ws. 1 in Theobald's 1 het 
ti word to eftate; in his own he lets it ſtand and explains it by 
worth or eſtate. But efteem is here reckoning or eſtimate, Since 


the loſs of Helen with her wirtues and gu 2 Heations, our account is 


funk; what we have to reckon ourſelves ng 0 of, 1s s much 1 8 than 


before. JonunsoN, 


Vet. Fi. A: a 
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os ball eat; Parolles how: many of the lineaments 
of Fatal, and ſeems to be the character which Shakſpeare 
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As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to know 
Her eſtimation home.“ 

Couxvr. Iis paſt, my liege: 
And I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i'the blaze of youth; 
When dil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon” $ er 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 


KING. -.- My honour'd lady, 
I have forgiven and a all; 


Though my revenges were high bent pon him, 


And watch'd the time to ſhoot. 


LAP. This I muſt ſay,— 
But firſt 1 beg my e young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all: he loſt a wife, 


* TOE: did aſtoniſh the ſurvey | 


e that his deem was leſſened i in its * by Bertram's 


in; ſince a — who was honoured with it could be fo 
ill treated as Helena had been, and that with i e I 
| W is very unnatural. M. MasoN. 


IM home, ] That is, completely, in its full extent. Jon NSON, 
IM in Macbeth : = That thruſted home, & c. MALOxE. 


blaze of youth 1 The old copy reads —blade. 8 

STEEVENS, 
. Blade of youth“ is this ſpring of early life, when the man is 
et green. Oil and fire ſuit but ill with lade, and therefore Dr. 
| Waka reads, blaze of youth. Jo NsON. 


This very probable emendation was firſt pro oſed by M 
Theobald, who has produced theſe two paſſages in Appen of it: 
| „I do know 
« When the blood barns, how prodigal the ſoul 

|  « Lends the tongue vows, Theſe 6 den, Ke. Hamlet. 

> Again , In Troilus and Creſſidas | 
| « For Hector, in his blaze of arath; ” &, Matos. 
In Hamlet we have alſo * flaming youth,” and in the preſent 
| cd „the quick fre of youth,” I read, > ces without 

heſitation, —blaze. STIBBVIXS. 
| 1 þ | 


1 


ut 


Makes the remembrance dear. 


As you Like it: 
| 0 to 1 rich eyes and poor hands.” STEevens. 
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Of richeſt eyes; whoſe words all cars took cap- 


tive; 


Whoſe dear perfection, hearts that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. 5 


8 EE what is loſt, 
ITE; call him 


hither ;- 


We are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition: * et him not aſk our pardon; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury _ 
The incenſing relicks of it: let him approach, 


A ſtranger, no offender; and inform him, 


So 'tis our will he ſhould. 


CENT. > 5 1 ſhall, my liege. 
[Exit Gentleman. 
| Kine. What 695 he to your — have you 
poke: 5 
. F. All N he is hath reference to Iu high- 
neſs. | 


3 07 nchen ever;] 8 means that her bam had 
aſtoniſhed thoſe, who, having ſeen the greateſt number of fair 
women, might be ſaid to be the iche in ideas of beauty. So, in 
. to have ſeen much and to have aeg. is 


the firſt view ſhall kill | | 
a repetition ;] The fir interview Gall put an end to all re- 


collection o 4 the paſt, Shak peare is now haſtening to the end of the 
play, fin 


| therefore, as on other ſuch occaſions, contracts his dialogue and 


his matter ſallcient to fill up his remaining ſcenes, and 


precipitates his action. Decency required that Bertram's double 
crime of cruelty and diſobedience, joined likewiſe with ſome hy- 
pocriſy, ſhould raiſe more reſentment; and that though his mother 
might eaſily forgive him, his king ſhould more pertinaciouſly vin- 
dicate his own authority and Helen's merit. Of all this Shakſpeare | 


| could not be 1 — but * vanted to conclude his play. 


Jeane. 


Aa 
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| King. Then ſhall we have a match. Ihave letters 


| ſent me, 
That ſet him high in fame. 


Enter BERTRAM. 


| 3 | Ms hah well in - 


| Kine. I am not a day of ſeaſon,” 


For thou may'ſt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail 


In me at once: But to the brighteſt beam 
Diſtracted clouds give way; ſo ſtand thou forth, 


The time is fair again. 1 
BER. My high-repented blames, 


Dear ſovereign pardon to me. 5 
Kins. SE, I 59D. Al ib whole: 


Not one word more of the conſumed time. 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 


The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 


Steals ere we can effect them: Vou remember 
The daughter of this lord? FC a 


1 [ am mt a day of ſeaſm,] That is, of uninterrupted rain : one 
of thoſe aver days that uſually happen about the vernal equinox, 
A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in The Ra 5 


e of Lucrece- 
„But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 
«« Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers.” | 


The word is ſtill uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Virginia, in which 
| 838 and eſpecially on the eaſtern ſhore of it, where the 


eſcendants of the firſt ſettlers have been leſs mixed with later 
emigrants, many expreſſions of Shakſpeare's time are ſtill current. 
| H ENLEY, 


My high-repented blames, } High-repemted blames, are faults re- 
pented of to the height, to the utmoſt, Shakſpeare has high-fan- 


taſtical in Twelfth Night. STEEVENS, 


9 The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time, &c.] This idea ſeems to 


have been caught from the third Book of Sidney's Arcadia: 


The ſummons of Time had ſo creepingly ſtolne upon him, that 
hee had heard ſcarcely the noiſe of his feet.. STEEVENS, | 


r 


en 
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BER. Admiringly, 
My liege: At firſt . 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol'n; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, 
Jo a moſt hideous object: Thence it came, 
That ſhe, 3 all men prais'd, and whom my- 
3 c oo Aer wr :! et to 
Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The duſt that did offend it, $3 TY 


A . Well excus'd: _ | 
That thou didſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt: But love, that comes too 

mn 1 SE 

Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, 

| To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, _ 

Crying, That's good that's gone: our raſh faults 

Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave; 

Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, _ 
Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt: 
Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the afternoon,* 


Our own love waking, &c.] Theſe two lines I ſhould be glad 
to call an interpolation of a player. They are ill connected with 
the former, and not very clear or proper in themſelves, I believe 
the author made two couplets to the ſame purpoſe; wrote them 
both down that he might take his choice; os ſo they happened to 

be both preſerved. = 5 * 

For „lee I think we ſhould read ſept. Lowe cries to ſee what was 

done while hatred /epr, and ſuffered miſchief to be done, Or the 
meaning may be, that hatred ſtill continues to ſleep at eaſe, while 
hve is weeping; and ſo the preſent reading may ſtand, JIouxsOx, 
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Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin: 


The main conſents are had; and here we'll ſtay 
To ſee our widower's ſecond marriage-day. 


| Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear hea- 


„„ 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe! 


Lin, Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſes 


name Tz | 


_ Muſt be digeſted, give a favour. from you, 
To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter, 
That ſhe may quickly come. By my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature; ſuch a ring as this, 


I cannot comprehend this paſſage as it ſtands, and have 8 
f on og 


Our old love waking, &c. 
Extinctus amabitur idem. 


Our baun love, can mean nothing but our 22 which would not 
be ſenſe in this place; but our od love waking, means our former 
affection being revived. M. Maszon. . | 
This conjecture appears to me extremely probable; but avaking 
will not, I think, b M | 
being revived; nor indeed is it neceſſary to his emendation. It is 


ere admit of Mr. M. Maſon's interpretation, 


clear from the may cg line that avating is here uſed in its ordi- 


nary ſenſe. Hate ſleeps at eaſe, unmoleſted by any remembrance 
of the dead, while old love, reproaching itſelf for not having been 
ſufficiently kind to a departed friend, ae and weeps; crying, 


* that's good that's gone.” MaLone, | 
3 Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven, Bleſs ! 


Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe !| I have ventured 
againſt the authorities of the printed copies, to prefix the Counteſs's 


name to theſe two lines. 'The king appears, indeed, to be a fa- 
vourer of Bertram : but if Bertram Au, make a bad huſband the 


ſecond time, why ſhould it give the = ſuch mortal pangs? A 


fond and diſappointed mother might reaſonably not defire to live 


to ſee ſuch a day: and from her the wiſh of dying, rather than to 
| behold it, comes with propriety, TazoBaLD, | | 
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The laſt that e'er I took her leaye + at court, 


I ſaw upon her finger. 


BR. ers it was not. 
King. Now, pray you, let me ſee it; for mine eye, 


While I was ſpeaking, oft was faſten'd to't.— 


This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 


I bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 


Neceſſitied to help, that* by this token 


I would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 


Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt? 


= BR. 3 My gracious fovercign, | 
Howe. er it pleaſes you to take it fo, 
The ring was never her's. 


COUNT. Sion, on my life, 


J have ſeen her wear it; and the reckon'd 1 It 


At her life” 8 rate. 
LA. ls am ſure, 1 fiw has wear it, 


BER. Lou are deceiv'd, my lord, ſhe never ſaw i it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me,“ 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it: noble ſhe was, and thought 
1 ö : aut when I had ſubſcrib'd 


4 The laft that e'er J took her how = The laſt time thas I fo 


her, when ſhe Was leaving the court, Mr. Rowe and the ſub- | 
ſequent editors read hat e er ſhe tot, &c. MaLoNnE, 


5 I bade her, if her fortunes ever flood 


Neceſſitied to help, that] Our author here, as in many other 
| poems ſeems to have forgotten 1 in the cloſe of the ſentence 


ow he 
gan to conſtruct it, See p. 189, n. 9. The meaning however 1 is 
clear, and I do not ſuſpect any corruption. MaLons, 


In Florence wwas it from a caſement thrown me, | Bertram {31} 
continues to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen. He did not 
know indeed that it was Helen's ring, but * knew that he had 
it not from a window. JoHNn$ON. - 


— 7 noble ſhe was, and thought 


FT flood ingag'd:] Thus the old copy. 1 Dr. Johnſon reads— 


engaged, OTREVENS, 


aa 4 
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To mine own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 
I could not anſwer in that courſe of honour 
As ſhe had made the overture, ſhe ceas' d, 
In heavy ſatis faction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. | 


"NING: e gums himſelf, 
That knows the tin& and multiplying medicine, N 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more ſcience, 
Than J have in this ring: *twas mine, *twas Helen' 6, 
Whoever gave it you: Then, if you know 

That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Confeſs twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 


> The plain 1 meaning is, when ſhe ſaw me receive the ring, ſhe 
thought me engaged to her. Jouns0N, 


Ingag d, may be intended in the ſame ſenſe with the 1 
propoſed by Mr. Theobald, [1ngag 4] i. e. not engaged; as Shak- 
ſpeare in another place uſes gag d for engaged. Merchant of Venice, 


Act I. ſc. i. Tvrawnirr. 


4 — 1 7 * 1 7 > — 
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have no doubt that ingaged (the reading of the folio) i is right, 

 Gaged is uſed by other writers, as well as by ach for 
engaged. So, in a Paſtoral, by Daniel, 1605: q 

Not that the earth did gage 
«© Unto the huſbandman 
Her voluntary fruits, free without ſees.” 

Ingaged, in the ſenſe of unengaged, is a word of exactly the 
ſame formation as inhabitable, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and the 

contemporary writers for uninbabitable. MaLoNE. 

8 Plutus himſelf, | 

That knows the tin and 1 l Plutus, the 
grand alchemiſt, who knows the incture which confers the pro- 
perties of gold upon baſe metals, and the matter by which gad is 
multiplied, by which a ſmall quantity of gold is made to com- 
municate its qualities to a large maſs of baſe metal. 

In the reign of Henry the Voarth a law was made to forbid all men 
thenceforth ie multiply gold, or uſe any craft of multiplication. Of 
which law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the 25 2 of 
| Er procured a repeal. * N SON. 


| Then, if you know 
| "Ta you are well acquainted with yourſelf, | 
Confe % *tawas hers,] i. e. confeſs the ring was hers, for you 
| know it as well as you know that you are e yourſelf. Lowa, 
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You got it from her: ſhe call'd the ſaints to ſurety, 


That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or ſent it us 
Upon her great „ 
— a. Sie never faw — 
Kine. Thou ſpeak'ſt it ee as I love mine 50. 
nour; 
Ani makſt conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhut out: If it ſhould prove 
That thou art ſo inhuman, —'twill not prove ſo;— 
And yet I know not: thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And 5 is dead; which nothing, but to cloſe 
Her eyes myſelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſce this ring.—Take him away.— 


[Guards ſeize BERTRAM, 


My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little. Away with him;— 
We'll fift this matter further. 
VVV I you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. 


L Bernau, guarded, 


The true meaning of this expreſſion is, 75 you > low that your 
faculties are ſo ſound, as that you have the proper conſciouſneſs of 
your own actions, and are able to recollect and relate what you have Z 


done, tell me, &c. JOHNSON. 
2 My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 


Having wainly fear'd too little, | The proofs Shi 7 1 
already had are ſufficient to ſhow that my fears were not vain and 


irrational. I have rather been hitherto more eaſy than I ought, 


and have unreaſonably had too little fear. Jon: NSON, 


tt te IAEA; re HS ba "IOC 


= marry me, when his wife was dead, 1 bluſh to ſay it, he 
won me. Now is the count Rouſi lon a widower ; 7 0 
_ vows are forfeited to me, and my honour's paid to bim. 


you it beſt lies; oivernſe. a ſeducer flours pes, and a 
Naar. maid i ts undone. 7 


_ miſſed the opportunity of preſenting it in perſon to your majeſty, | 


_ conſequence of Arn been four or five removes behind you. 


Vll none of him. ] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt Omits—him, 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


Kine. 1 am wrapp'd in diſmal thinkings. 


kT. Gracious ſovereign, 
Whether J have been to blame, or no, I know not; 


| Here's a petition from a Florentine, g 
Who hath, for four or five removes, come ſhort cu 
To tender it herſelf.3 I undertook it, 
Vanquiſn'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech "2, 
Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 
Is here attending: her buſineſs looks in her 
With an importing viſage; and ſhe told me, 
In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 3 
Your highnefs with herſelf. | 3 
| Kine. Reads. Upon his many proteflations 65 1 


He ole from Florence, taking no leave, and 1 follow 
him to his country for juſtice: Grant it me, O king; in 


Diana Carulkr. ; 


£ lis; I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and 
toll him: tor this, I'Il none of him.“ 


3 Who 1 for ar or five removes, come — &. ] Who hath 
either at Marſeilles, or on the road from thence to Rouſillon, in 


arent. 
Removes are journies or poſt- ſages. JonnsoN. 


4 ] will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll him: for chu, 


Either reading is capable of explanation. | 
The meaning of the earlieſt copy ſeems to be this: I'll buy me a 
new ſon-in-law, &C. and toll the bell for this; i. e. look upon bim 
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Kine. The heavens have thought well on thee, 
Lafeu, 5 


as a dead man.— The ſecond reading, as Dr. Percy ſuggeſts, may 
imply: I'll buy me a ſon-in-law as they buy a horſe in a fair; 
zoul him, 1. e. enter him on the zou/ or toll book, to prove I came 
honeſtly by him, and aſcertain my title to him. In a play called 
The famous Hiſtory of Tho, Stukely, 1605, is an alluſion to this 
cuſtom : _ Ft „„ „ N 
« Gov. I will be anſwerable to thee for thy Borſes. 
„Stul. Doſt thou keep a zole-booth? zounds, doſt thou make a 
horſe-courſer of me? ))) 8 
Again, in Hudibras, p. 11. C. 1: 
| "4. a-roan gelding” 1 
«« Where, when, by whom, and what y' were ſold for 
And in the open market 7% d for.” 5 

Alluding (as Dr. Grey obſerves) to the two ſtatutes relating to 

the ſale of horſes, 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, and 31 Eliz. c. 12. 
and publickly zo/lizg them in fairs, to prevent the ſale of ſuch as 
were ſtolen, and to preſerve the property to the right owner. | 

| The previous mention of a Fair, ſeems to juftify the reading I 
have adopted from the ſecond folio. STEEVENS, 

The paſſage ſhould be pointed thus 

I au ill buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll; 

For this, I'll none of him. | : VV + 
That is, “ I'll buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and pay toll; as for 
this, I will have none of him.“ M. Mason., „ 

The meaning, I think, is, I will purchaſe a ſon-in-law at a 

fair, and get rid of this worthleſs fellow, by rolling him out of it.” 
To rl a perſon out of a fair was a phraſe of the time. So, in 
Camden's ee 1605 : At a Bartholomew Faire at London 
there was an eſcheator of the ſame city, that had arreſted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and had ſeized his goods, which he had brought 
into the faire, rolling him out of the faire, by a trainee. 
And tall for this may however mean—and I will fell this fellow 
in a fair, as I would a horſe, publickly entering in the zo//-book the 
| pms of the ſale. For the hint of this Fr interpretation 
am indebted to Dr. Percy. I incline, however, to the former 
expoſition. 1 . | 
The following paſſage in King Henry IV. P. II. may be adduced 
in ſupport of Mr. Steevens's interpretation of this N « Come, 
thou ſhalt go to the wars in a gown,—and I will take ſuch order 
that thy friends ſhall ring for thee.” 2 
Here Falſtaff certainly means to ſpeak equivocally; and one of 
his ſenſes is, “ I will take care to have thee knocked in the head, 
and thy friends ſhall ring thy funeral knell.” MaLone. 
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To bring forth this diſcovery.— Seek theſe Miso: a 
Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count. 

[ Exeunt Gentleman, and ſome Attendants, 
Tam afeard, the life of Helen, 1 
Was foully ſnatch'd. 


COUNT Now, juſtice on the doers! 


Enter Ben raau, guarded. 


Kine. 1 wonder, ſir, ſince wives are monſters to 


A 
And that you fly them as you Nerat them lordſhip, 
| Yet you deſire to marry. — What woman's that: ; 


| Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow, as Draxa, 


- Dit: I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
| Derived from the ancient Capulet ; 
My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 


And therefore Know how far I — be pitied. 


4 I wonder, br, þ Fnce wives, Kc. 0. J This pgs is thus read in 


the firſt folio: 
| | 2 awonder, fir, ſir, awives are 3 to you, 

And that you fly them, as you favear them ih, 

1 5 Yet you defire to marry. | 

| Which may be corrected thus : 
I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monſters, &c, 

The editors have made it—wives are ſo monſtrous 10 you, and 
in the next line — wear to them, inſtead of õ,ͤ̃ them lordſhip, 
Though the latter phraſe be a little obſcure, it ſhould not have 
been turned out of the text without notice. I ſuppoſe /ord/hip is 


put for that protection which the huſhand in the marringe ceremony 


promiſes to the wife, TyRwHiITrT. 
As, I believe, here ſignifies as ſoon as. MaALONE. 


I read with Mr. Tyrwhitt, whoſe emendation I have placed in 


the text. It may be obſerved, however, that the ſecond folio 
reads: 
1 wander, PR wives are ſuch monſters to you 


STEEVENS.. 
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Vi. I am her mother, fir, whoſe age and honour 


Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 
And both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy. 


Exe. Come hither, count; Do you Know theſe 


women? 
BER. My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 


But that I know them: Do they charge me further? 
Dia. Why do you look ſo ſtrange upon your 


wife? 
Brk. She s none of mine, my lord. 


Dia 8 you ſhall marry, 


You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am ſo embodied yours, 

That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. 


LA. Your reputation 2 0 e comes 
too ſhort for my — you are no huſband for 


her. 


Bk. My lord, this i is a fond and deſperate crea- 


ture, 


Whom ſometime I have laugh? d with: let your 


highneſs 


Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 
Than for to think that I would fink it here. 


Kinc. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
friend, 


Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your ho- 


nour, 
Than i in my thought it lies! 


foall ceaſe,] i. e. deceaſe, die. So, in Ki ing Lear : 
« Fall and ceaſe. Ihe word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Pe 3 58 
of the ent comedy. e 
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1 Good my lord, 
Aſk him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 


| Kine. What ſay'ſt thou to her? 


BER. „„ impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gameſter to the camp.“ 


D. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were ſo, 


He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 


He gave it to a commoner o' the camp, 


| If I be one. 


Count. He bluſhes, <4 tis it: 


Of fix preceding anceſtors, that gem 


Conferr'd * teſtament to the — iſſue, 


. 6 — 2 common 8 to the camp. ] The followin age, 
in an ancient MS. tragedy, entitled The Second Maiden ng pate 


will ſufficiently elucidate the idea once affixed to the term— 


: gameſter, when applicd to a female: 


is to me wondrous how you ſhould ſpare the day 
From amorous clips, much leſs the general ſeaſon | 
« When all the world's a gameſter.” 
Again, 1 in Pericles, Lyſimachus aſks Marina— 
Were you a gameſter at five or at ſeven as 


Again, - in Troilus and Creſſida: 


— daughters of the game. Seanrnns; | 
. boſe high reſpect, and rich validity,] 7 * means walie 


So, in K. Lear: 


No leſs in ſpace, walidity, and pleaſure, K 
Again in Twelfth-Night : 


Of what validity and pitch ſoever.“ * STEEVENS. 


s "tis it:] The old copy has—'tis hit, The emendation 


was made by Mr, Steevens. In many of our old chronicles I have 
found hit printed inſtead of iz, Hence 5 the miſtake here, 
Mr. Pope reads and *tis his, MALONE. 


Or, he Bluſbes, and lis fit. HenLey. 


vw 
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| Hath it been ow'd, and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſand proofs, 


„ Methougnt, you ſaid, 


You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 


D14. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 


So bad an inſtrument; 'his name's Parolles. 


Lay. I ſaw the man to-day, if man he be. 
AIS. Find him, and bring him hither, 
BR. What of him? 


He's quoted for Aa 19 perfidious llave, 


With all the ſpots o' the world tax d and deboſh'd; 1 
Whoſe nature ſickens, but to ſpeak a truth:* 


Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter, 


That will ſpeak any ching! * 
„„ She bach that ring of yours. 


BER. I think, ſhe has: certain it is, I Iik'd her, I 


And boarded her i'the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding _y eagerneſs val her reſtraint, 


9 Methonght, you ſaid, ] The SIN has here forgot himſelf, Diana 
has ſaid no ſuch thing. BLAcKk STORE. 


2 He's quoted for a moſt Prrfedions a os Quoted has the ſame 

ſenſe as noted, or obſerved, 5 

So, in Hamlet: | 
« I'm ſorry that with voter heed and ns 
I had not quoted him. STEEVENS 


3 —— deboſs'd;] See a note on The Tempeſt, Act III. ſe. ii. 


Vol. III. p. 95. STEEVENS. 


4 Whoſe nature fickens „ but to ſpeak a 2 ] Here the modern 


editors read : 


Which nature fickens with : 
a moſt licentious corruption of the old reading. 3 in which the 
e N only wants to be corrected. We ſhould read, as here 
prin 

Whoſe nature fickens, but 0 ſpeak a erath : 
i. e. - only. to — a truth. Trzwnirr. | 
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As all impediments i in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy ; and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdued me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And I had that, which any inferior — 

At market. price have bought. 


. 5 muſt be patient; * 


0 You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
"NE ons diet me." 1 mY you yet, 


5 


ot RO RE in fancy” s courſe © 


7 motives of more fancy ; &c.] Every thing that obſtrufs love n 


an eccaf ſon by which love is he. . ee And, to conclude, her 3 
concurring with her faſhionable appearance, ſhe got the rin 


Jam not certain that I have attained the true meaning of the 


word modern, which, perhaps, ſignifies rather meanly ug. 


1 believe modern means common, The ſenſe will then * this— 


Her falicitation concurring with her appearance of being common, i. e. 
T her being to be had as we ſay at preſent. | 
Shakſpeare uſes the word modern frequently, and always in this - 


with the appearance © 


ſenſe, So, in King John: 
| " ſcorns a modern invocation.” 
A in As you Like it: 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. | 
« 'Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends with.“ 
f Again, in the preſent comedy, p. 252: to make modern 
and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 

Mr. M. Maſon ſays, that modern grace means, with a tolerable 
degree of beauty. He queſtions alſo the inſufficiency of the inſtances 
brought in * of my e but adduces none in defence 
of his OWN. EEVENS. - 


Dr. Johnſon's laſt interpretation is certainly the true one. See 


P. 68, n. 9; and p. 252, n. 9. 1 think with Mr. Steevens, that 


modern here, as almoſt every where in Shakſpeare, means common, 


ordinary; but do not ſuppoſe that Bertram here means to call Diana 


a common eber. though he has ſtyled her ſo in a former paſſage. 
MaLONE» 


6 May juſtly diet me. ] May juſtly loath or be weary of me, as 


ople generally are of a regimen or preſcribed diet. Such, 1 


imagine, is the meaning. Mr. Collins thinks, ſhe means, ** May 
juſtly make me faſt, by depriving me (as Deſdemona * of the 
rites for which I love you. MaLoNE, 9 
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(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 


BER. | | I have it not. 
King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 


D14. Sir, much like 
The ſame upon your finger. 


Rive. Know you this ning: this ring was his of 5 
M08. -- | 


Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 


Kix. The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Out of a caſement. 


— have ſpoke the truth, 


Enter ParoLLes. . 


Bun. My lord, I do confeſs, the ring was hers. 


king. You boggle ſhrewdly, every feather ſtarts | 
- JOU, —— 

Is this the man - you ſpeak of? 1 

. e Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell me, ha ſirrah, tell me true, I charge 5 
en, . 

Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your after; x 

(Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off,) 

By him, and by this woman here, what know you? 2 


Pax. So pleaſe Jour majeſty, my maſter hath 


Mr. Collins's inter erpretation is ; juſt The alluſion may be to PA | 
management of hawks, who were half * till ney became 
tractable. Thus, in Coriolanus : 

« — I'll watch him, 
«Till he be dieted to my requeſt. y 
To faft, like one who takes diet, is a compariſon that occurs in 
The Tao Gentlemen of Verona, STEEVENS. 


Vor. VI. BD 
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been an honourable gentleman; tricks he hath had 
in him, which gentlemen have. = 


ux. Come, come, to the purpoſe: Did he love 
this woman? 


Pax. Faith, ſir, he did love her; But how?® 
Kine. How, I pray you? 


Pan. He did love her, fr, as a gentleman lovs 


a woman. 
Kine. How i is that? 
PAR. He loved her, ſir, and loved her not. 


KIxd. As thou art a knave, and no knave: "Ta 


What an equivocal companion is this? 


Pak. Tama poor man, and at your * 
command. 


LAP. He' 8 a * drum, my lord, bur a naught 


_ orator. 
Di. Do you know, he promiſed me marriage? 
PAR. Faith, I know more than I'll ſpeak. 


 K1ns. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt? 


Pak. Yes, ſo pleaſe your majeſty; I did go be- 
tween them, as I ſaid; but more than that, he 
loved her, —for, indeed, he was mad for her, and 


talk'd of Satan, and of limbo, — of furies, and [ 


— did o- hors But how?] But low » perhaps belongs. to 


the King's next ſpeech: 
| . how, how, I pray you? 


This ſuits better with the King 8 apparent impatience and ſolicitude | 


for Helena, MaLons., 


Surely, all transfer of theſe words is needleſs. Hamlet addreſſes | 


ſuch another flippant interrogatory to himſelf ; «« Ihe N 
Marry, how? Tropically. *?  STEEVENS, 


companion —] i. e. fellow. So, in K. Henry V. P. I 
% Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 
« 5 know thee not.“ STEEVENS. | 


* 
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know not what: yet I was in that credit with them 
at that time, that I knew of their going to bed; 
and of other motions, as promiſing her marriage, 
and things that would derive me ill will to ſpeak 


of, therefore I will not ſpeak what I know. 


| Kine. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou 
canſt ſay they are married : But thou art too fine 1 in 


thy evidence; therefore ſtand aſide.— 


This ring, you ſay was yours? 


8 Ay, my good lord. 

| Kin. Where did you buy i it? or who gave it you? 
DIA. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 
Kine. Who lent it you? 


„„ R lent me neither. 


| Kine. Where did you find it then? 
= 7 ae I found it not. 


Kine. If it were yours by none of all theſe . 
How could you give it him? 


„ 1 never gave it him. 


Lr. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord; the 
goes off and on at pleaſure. 15 


Kine. This ring was mine, I gave i it his firſt wife. 


DI. It might be yours, or hers, for aught 1 know. 
| Kine. Take her away, I do not like her now ; 


Io priſon with her: and away with him.— _ 
Unleſs thou tell'ſt me where thou had'ſt this . 
Thou dieſt within this hour. 


=: 1 III never tell you. 


| PORT 8 PR art too fine 3 in thy evidence; Too for, 6 too full lof | 
fineſſe; too artful, A French 882 ne. 


So, in Sir Henry Wotton's celebrated Parallel: We may rate 


this one ſecret as it was finely carried, at * in TR money. 


Maroxr. 
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Kine. Take her away. 
Di.. — 1 put in bail, my liege. 


| Kinc. I think thee now ſome common cuſtomer. 


D14. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas you. 


Kine. Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all thi 
TOR | OR | 


Dl. Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty; 
. | He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear toit: 
I'll ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Grcat king, I am no ſtrumpet, by my life; 
IJ am cither maid, or elſe this old man's wife. 
0 [Pointing io Larꝑu. 
Nuo. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her, 


Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail.— Stay, royal fir; 
5 Exit Widow, 
The jeweller, that owes the ring, is ſent for, 
And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 


Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him: 


He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defil'd;* 

And at that time he got his wife with child: 
Dead though ſhe be, the feels her young one kick; 

So there's my riddle, One, that's dead, 1s WAR 
And now behold the meaning. 


8 — — Ji e. a common woman. So, in Othello : 
« I marry her!—what ?—a ciſtomer! “ STEEVENS. 


le knows himſelf, &c.] The dialogue is too long, ſince the 


audience already knew the whole tranſaction; nor is there any 
reaſon for — * the King and playing with his paſſions; but it 
was much eaſier than to make a pathetical interview between 
kal and her huſband, her mother, and the King. Jouxsox. 


the 
ny 
t it 
en 


| who can raiſe ſpirits, not in the uſual ſen 


| powerfull names, to compell t 
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Re-enter Widow, with HELENA. 


Kine. Is there no exorciſt? 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is' t real, that 1 tee? | 


HI. No, my good lord; 


'Tis but the ſhadow of a wife you ſee, 


The name, and not the thing. 
BER. Both, both; O, pardon! 


VIEL. O, my good lord, when I was like this maid, | 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here's your letter; This it lays, 
IWhen from my finger you can ge! thts ring, 


8 „ This word is uſed, not ven properly, for en- 
ehanter. JOHNSON. | 


Shakſpeare invariably uſes the word exorci 2 to imply a 3 

of one that can n lay 

them. So, Ligarius, in Julius Cæſar fay— | 

Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt eoojer's up 
My mortified ſpirit.” 


And in the Second Part of Henry Vl. where Bolingbroke is about 3 


to raiſe 4 ſpirit, he aſks of Eleanor, 
Vill her 1 vebold and hear our exorciſms 2” 
M. Mason. 


Lach was FR common acceptation of the word in our author's 
time. So, Minſheu in his Dicr. 1617: * An Exorcj „ or Con- 
jurer. So alſo, To conjure or exorciſe a ſpirit.” 

The difference between a Conjurer, a Witch, and an Inchanter, 


according to that writer, is as follows: 


The Conjurer ſeemeth by praiers and invocations of God's 

be Divell to ſay or doe what he 
commandeth him. The Mitch dealeth rather by a friendly and 
voluntarie conference or agreement between him or her and the 
Divell or Familiar, to have his or her turne ſerved, in lieu or ſtead 
of blood or other gift offered unto him, eſpecially of his or her 
ſoule:— And both theſe differ from [rchanters or Sorcerers, becauſe 
the former two have perſonal conference with the Divell, and the 
other meddles but with medicines and ceremonial formes of words 


called charmes, without apparition.” MaLone, 
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And are* by me with child, &c.— This i is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 


Bk. If ſhe, my liege, can make me know this 


a clearly, 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 


HII. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and 8 


O, my dear mother, do I ſee you living: 


Lar. Mine eyes ſmell onions, I ſhall weep anon — 


Good Tom Drum, [To ParoLLEs.] lend mea hand- 
kerchief: So, I thank thee; wait on me home, [ll 
make ſport with thee; Let thy courteſies alone, they 


are ſcurvy ones. 
Eixo. Let us from point to point this ſtory know, 


| To make the even truth in pleaſure flow :— 
IF thou be'ſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, 


[To Diana. 


" Chooſe thou thy hulband, and I'll pay thy dover; 


For I can gueſs, that, by thy honeſt aid, 


Thou kept'ſt a wife herſelf thyſelf a maid.— 
Of that, and all the progreſs, more and leſs, 
Reſolyedly more leiſure ſhall expreſs: _ 
All yet ſeems well; and, if it end ſo meet, 
The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet. 


| 1 Fluri. 
Advancing. 


7 he king Sa FTIR now the play 1 is a 


All] is . ended, . this ſuit be won, 


>. And are = The old copy reads—And is, Mr, Rowe made 
the emendation. MaLoNE. - 


4 The king's a beggar, now the play is done. Though theſe 


lines are ſufficiently intelligible in their obvious ſenſe, yet perhaps 


there is ſome alluſion to the old tale of The King and the Beggar, 


which was the ſubject of a ballad, and, as it ſhould ſeem from 


7 
1 
"© 
” 


E Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. 


woman whom he has wronged, defends himſel 
is diſmiſſed to happineſ. | 
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That you expreſs content ; which we will pay, 


With ftrife to pleaſe you, day exceeding day: 
Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts; 


[Exeunt. 


the following lines in King Richard II. of ſome popular interlude 5 


8 3 5 | 
Our ſcene is altered from a ſerious thing, 
„And now chang'd to the beggar and the king.” 5 

3j; 5 . Maloxz. 

5 Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts;) The meaning 
is: Grant xs then your patience ; hear us without interruption. And 
take our parts; that is, ſupport and defend us. Joh NsON. 


This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſufficiently 


probable, and ſome happy characters, though not new, nor pro- 


duced by any deep knowledge of human nature. Parolles is a 


boaſter and a coward, ſuch as has always been the ſport of the 


ſage, but perhaps never raiſed more laughter or contempt than in 
2 of Shakſpeare. | 5 P = 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without 
generoſity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a 


coward, and leaves her as a profligate : when ſhe is dead by ws 
by a 


unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a ſecond — of 2 
y falſehood, and 


8 ſtory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Ma-. 
_ riana and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be 
heard a ſecond time, Joh NON. | e 
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#* 'TAMING OF THE SHREW.] We have hitherto ſuppoſed 
Shakſpeare the authour of The Taming of the Shrew, but his pro- 


in it is extremely diſputable, I will give my opinion, and 


the reaſons on which it is founded. I ſuppoſe then the preſent 
play not originally the work of Shakſpeare, but reſtored by him to 
te ſtage, with the whole Induction of the Tinker; and ſome other 
occaſional improvements; eſpecially in the character of Petruchio. 


It is very obvious that the Induction and the Play were either the 
works of different hands, or written at a great interval of time. 


The former is in our author's 5% manner, and a great part of the 


latter in his worſt, or even below it. Dr. Warburton declares it 


to be certainly ſpurious ; and without doubt, /uppofirg it to have 
been written by Shakſpeare, it muſt have been one of his earlieſt 


| 8 Vet it is not mentioned in the liſt of his works by 


leres in 1598. . | —— 
I have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Harrington, 


printed in 1.596, (and poſſibly there may be an earlier edition,) 
called The Metamorphoſis of Ajax, where I ſuſpeR an alluſion to 
the old play: Read the Booke of Taming a Shrew, which hath 


made a number of us ſo 2 that row every one can rule a 
ſhrew in our countrey, 

modern linguiſt may object that the word book does not at preſent 
ſeem dramatick, but it was once technically ſo: Goſſon, in his Schoole 
of Abuſe, containing a pleaſaunt Invective againſt Poets, Pipers, Play- 
ert, Feſters, and ſuch like Caterpillars of a Commonwealth, 1 579, 


mentions * twoo proſe bookes played at the Bell-Sauage :” and | 
Hearne tells us, in a note at the end of William of Worceſter, that 
| he had ſeen a MS. in the nature of a Play or Interlude, intitled 8 


The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore. 


And in fact there is ſuch an old anonymous play in Mr. Pope's 
e 


lit: « A pleaſant conceited hiſtory, called, The Taming of a 
Shrew—ſundry times acted by the earl of Pembroke his ſervants.” 
Which ſeems to have been republiſhed by the remains of that com- 


_ pany in 1607, when Shakſpeare's copy appeared at the Black- 
Friars or the Globe. No 


to claim the play as his own; for it was not even printed till ſome 


years after his death; but he merely revived it on his ſtage as a 


manager. 47 
In ſupport of what I have ſaid relative to this play, let me only 


obſerve further at preſent, that the author of Hamlet ſpeaks of 


 Gonzago, and his wife Baptiſta ; but the author of The T aming of 


the Shrew knew Baptiſta to be the name of a man. Mr, Capell 


indeed made me doubt, by declaring the authenticity of it to be 
confirmed by the teſtimony of Sir Aſton Cockayn. I knew Sir 


| Afton was much acquainted with the writers immediately ſubſe. 


quent to Shakſpeare; and I was not inclined to diſpute his autho- 


ave he that hath hir. I am aware a 


or let this ſeem derogatory from the 
character of our poet. There is no reaſon to believe that he wanted 


AT AIC RIA or ded : s , 


_ rity : but how was 1 op 
nothing more to Shakſpeare, than the Induction-Mincot-Ale and 
the Beggar! I hope this was only a ſlip of Mr. Capell's memory, 
| | | „ FaRMEk. 
The following is Sir Aſton's Epigram: 0 
| To MR. CLEMENT FISHER, or Wincor, 


© Shakſpeare your Wincot- ale hath much renown'd, 
That fox'd a beggar ſo (by chance was found 
« Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 
„ To make him to believe he was a lord: 
Rut you affirm (and in it ſeem moſt eager) 
«© *Twill make a lord as drunk as any beggar. 
„ Bid Norton brew ſuch ale as Shakſpeare fancies 
«« Did put Kit Sly into ſuch lordly trances: 
And let us meet there (for a fit of gladneſs) 
And drink ourſelves merry in ſober ſadneſs,” | 
| | OR, Sir A. Cockayn's Poems, 1659, p. 124, 
In ſpite of the great deference which is due from every com- 


mentator to Dr. Farmer's judgement, I own I cannot concur with 


him on the preſent occaſion. I know not to whom I could im- 

ute this comedy, if Shakſpeare was not its author. I think his 
| E is viſible in almoſt every ſcene, though perhaps not ſo evi- 
dently as in thoſe which paſs between Katharine and Petruchio. 


I once thought that the name of this play might have been taken 


from an old ſtory, entitled, The V, lapped in Morells Siu, or 
| The Taming of a Shrew; but I have ſince diſcovered among the 


entries in the books of the Stationers' Company the following: | 


„Peter Shorte] May 2, 1594, a pleaſaunt conceyted hyſtorie, 


called, The Tayminge of a Shrowe,” It is likewiſe entered to 
Nich. Ling, Jan. 22, 1606; and to John Smythwicke, Nov. 19, 


1607 


It was no uncommon practice among the authors of the age of 
| Shakſpeare, to avail themſelves of the titles of ancient perform- 


ances, Thus, as Mr. Warton has obſerved, Spenſer ſent out his 
Paſtorali under the title of The Shepherd's Kalendar, a work which 

had been printed by Wynken de Worde, and reprinted about twenty 
| years before theſe poems of Spenſer appeared, viz. 1559. 


Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Religues of Ancient Engliſh 


: Poetry, is of opinion, that The Frolickfome Duke, or the Tinker's 
Good Fortune, an ancient ballad in the Pepys' Collection, might 
have ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the Induction for this comedy. 


Chance, however, has at laſt furniſhed me with the original to 


which Shakſpeare was indebted for his fable; nor does this diſco- 
very at all diſpoſe me to retract my former opinion, which the 


reader may find at the concluſion of the play. Such parts of the 
dialogue as our author had immediately imitated, I have occa- 


riſed, when I found that Cockayn aſcribe 


W 


— n 


r 


konally pointed out at the bottom of the page; but muſt refer the 
reader, who is deſirous to examine the whole ſtructure of the piece, 
to Six old Plays on which Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed by 8. 


| Leacroft, at Charing-croſs, as a Supplement to our commentaries 
on Shakſpeare, | 


Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a ſequel to | 
this comedy, viz. The Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tam d; in which 


' Petruchio is ſubdued by a ſecond wife. STEEvens. See 


Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins of 
Chicheſter, now diſperſed, was a collection of ſhort comick ſtories 


in proſe, printed in the black letter under the year 1570, “ ſett 
| forth by maiſter Richard Edwards, mayſter of her Majeſty 


in Shakſpeare's T aming of the Shrew; and perhaps Edwards's ſtory- 


book was the immediate ſource from which Shakſpeare, or rather 


the author of the old Taming of a Shrew, drew that diverting apo- 
logue. If I recollect right, the circumſtances almoſt tallied with 
an incident which Heuterus relates from an epiſtle of Ludovicus 
Vives to have actually happened at the marriage of Duke Philip 
the Good of Burgundy, . the year 1440. That perſpicuous 


annaliſt, who flouriſhed about the year 1580, ſays, this ſtory was 
told to Vives by an old officer of the Duke's court. T. WAR TOY. 


See the earlieſt Engliſh original of this ſtory, &c. at the conclu- 


ſion of the play. STEEveNs. 


Our author's Taming of the Shrew was written, I imagine, in 


1594. See An Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, 
j I | 


I ies revels.” 
Among theſe tales was that of the IN DUCTION or THE TIN KER 


& 


1 Hortenſio, 


PER SONs repreſented, 


. 5 

Chriſtopher Sy, a drunken tinker. _ 

Hoſteſs, Page, Players, Huntſmen, and | Indudbion. 
other e attending on the Lord. 3 


Baptiſta, a rich gentleman of Padua. 
| Vincentio, an old gentleman of Piſa, 
Lucentio, /on 7o Vincentio, in love with Bianca. 


Petruchio, à gentleman of Verona, a a ſuitor L Katha- 


rina. 
| Gremio, 1 | 
J Suitors te to Bianca. 


Tranio, 
Bion dello, } Servants to Lucentio. 
Grumio, 


Curtis, } Servants to Perruchio. | 


Pedant, an old fellow ſet up to Perſonate Vincentio, 


5 Katharina, the Shrew 


Bianca, ber / er, Hanau, to | Bapiſa, 
Widow. 


7 ailor, Haberdaſber, and en attending on ; Bap- i 


tiſta and Fetruchio. 


SCE N E, ets in Padua; and Sometimes in Pe- 


truchio $ | Houſe in the Country. 


Perſons inthe 


i 7H). rt by oe oe eo > 


ad a Wat 


>. 


Characters in the Induction 


to the Original Play of The 7. aming of a Shrew, 
entered on the Stationers' books | in 1 594. and 


printed 1 In quarto in 1607. 


A Lord, &c. 
8 

BY | Rer. . 
Page, Players, Huntfmen, &. 


PeRSONS repreſented. 


Alphonſus, a merchant of Athens. 
_ Jerobel, Duke of Ceſtus. 


7 — his ” _ i the dangers of Al- 
Polidor, CS 


Valeria, ſervant to Aurelius. 
Sander, /ervant to Ferando. 85 
: Phylotus, a merchant who perſonates the Duke, 


Tate. a - 
Emelia, 2 to Alphonſus. 
5 Phylema, | 


'7 ailor, Haberdafer, and Servants t 1 erando and 


Alphonſus. 


SCENE, Athens; ; and ſometimes Ferindo' 8 Country | 
| Houſe. 


_ - RF; 
5 —— 1 
n e * hy . 5 
8 - o — 
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N DUCT 1 0 N. 


SCENE I 
Before an Alebouſe on a Heath. 
Enter Hoſteſs and SL . 


Fir: ron pheeſe you,* in faith. 
Hosr. A por of — you vet. 


-— "PU pheeſe — To phecſe or Habs 1 is to ſeparate a twiſt into 
fingle threads. In the figurative ſenſe it may well enough be taken, 
like teaze or tore, for to harraſs, to plague, Perhaps I/ pheeze 
you, may be equivalent to JT comb your head, a 3 vulgarly 
uſed by perſons of Sly's character _ like occaſions, The followin 
explanation of the word is given by Sir Thomas Smith, in his boo 
de Sermone Anglico, printed by R thay Stephens, 4to: * To feize, 
means in fila diducere,” JOHNSON. | | 

Shakſpeare repeats his uſe of the word in Troilus an Creſida, | 
where Ajax ſays he will phee/e the pride of Achilles: and Lovewit 
in The Alchemiſt employs it in the ſame ſenſe. Again, i in Putten- | 
ham's Arte of Engliſh Pogſie, 1589: 

« Your pride ſerves you to > Hare thin all alone. 
Again, in Stanyhurkt' s verſion of the firſt book of Virgil Au. t 
We are touz d, and from Italye fees d. 7 
alis longe disjungimur oris, 

Apain, ibid : | 

Feaxe away the droane bees, Ke. Srxxvzxs. 


Vor: VI. : c c 


— 
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Str. Ware a baggage; the Slies are no rogues:“ "ia 
Look in the chronicles, we came in with Richard Ge 
Conqueror. Therefore, paucas pallabris;“ let the 
J ven? ” 1 


Hos. You will not pay for the glaſſes you have they 
burſt 2% ? . 3 5 VNV 5 ſan 
Se 15 
To pheexe a man, is to beat him; to give him a pheeze, is, to = 
give him a knock. In The Chances, Antonio ſays of Don John, = 
«« I felt him in my ſmall guts; I am ſure he has feaz'd me,” | 
„ 3 M. Magox, ; 
Jo tone or toaze had the ſame W e See Florio's Italian De 
Dictionary, 1 598: © Arruffare, To touze, to tug, to bang, or | 
rib-baſte one. MaLoNE. LR | _ 
3 20 rogues: ] That is, vagrants, no mean fellows, but 
gen 8 | 2 5 
One William Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakſpeare, as Hl 
appears from the liſt of comedians prefixed to the folio, 1623, of 
This Sh is likewiſe mentioned in Heywood's Actor's Vindication, it 
and the Induction to Marſton's Malecontent. He was alſe amon 7 
thoſe to whom James I. granted a licence to act at the Globe "+ 
nnn, e on pn nn nf, * 
4 paucas pallabris;] Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is pur ny 
poſely made to aim at languages out of his knowledge, and knock by 
the words out of joint. The Spaniards ſay, pocas palabras, i. e. tr 
few words: as they do likewiſe, Cæſa, i. e. be quiet. i : 
| „„ 3%%ͥͤà7!³¹ʃ•a THEOBALD, 
I] bis is a burleſque on Hieronymo, which Theobald ſpeaks of 
in a following note: What new device have they deviſed now? 
Pacas pallabras.” In the comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, a 
cut-purſe makes uſe of the ſame words. Again, they appear in S 
The Wiſe Woman of Hogſden, 1638, and in ſome others, but are ef 
always appropriated to the loweſt characters. STEEvEnNs, to 
2 ei the world ſſide:] This expreſſion is proverbial. It 
is uſed in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Maney : a 
| 508 will you go drink, | | 
« And let the world ſlide, uncle?” STEEveNs. FS; 
6 jon have burſt? ] To burſt and to break were ancient!y ql 


ſynonymous. Falſtaff ſays, that John of Gaunt 62 Shallow's 
head for crowding in among the marſhal's men.“ | 
Again, in Soliman and Perſeda: © 
God fave you, fir, you have buf your ſhin,” 
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Str. No, not a denier: Go by, ſays Jeronimy 


Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” 


Again, in Dr. Philemon Holland's tranſlation of Plutarch's Apoph> 
thegms, edit. 1603, p. 405. To braft and to bunt have the 


ſame meaning. So, in A, for Money, a tragedy by T. Lupton, 


„ | | | | | 
8 «« If you forſake our father, for ſorrow he will Braff. 


In the ſame piece, bu is uſed when it ſuited the rhyme, Again, 


ia the old morality of Every Man N 


Though thou weep till thy hart to-.“ STEEVENS. 
Burft is ſtill uſed for broke in the North of England. See 
| Dodfley's Collection of Old Plays, edit. 1780, Vol. XII. p. 37 "3 


| we 35 ; OS ; EE. 
7 —— Go by, ſays Feronimy ;—G to thy cold bed, and warm thee.] 


"The old copy reads—go by S Jeronimie—, STEEVENS, | 
All the editions have coined a Saint here, for Sly to ſwear 


by. But the poet had no ſuch intentions. 'The paſſage has par- 


ticular humour in it, and muſt have been very pleaſing at that time 
of day. But I muſt clear up a piece of ſtage hiſtory to make 
Man old play, called Hieronymo; or 
De Spaniſh Tragedy : which I find was the common butt of raillery 
to all the poets in Shakſpeare's time: and a paſſage, that appeared 
very ridiculous in that play, is here humoroully alluded to. Hiero- 
nymo, thinking himſelf injur'd, applies to the king for juſtice; 
but the courtiers, who did not defire his wrongs ſhould be ſet in a 


it underſtood, There is a fu 


true light, attempt to hinder him from an audience : 

% Hiero, Juſtice! O! juſtice to Hieronymo. 
Lor. Back; ſeeſt thou not the king is buſy ? 
Hiem. O, is he ſo? . 5 LITE 

King. Who is he, that interrupts our buſineſs? _ 

“ Hiero, Not I :—Hieronymo, re; go by, go by.” 


So Sly here, not caring to be dun'd by the Hoſteſs, cries to her in 


effect, Don't be troubleſome, don't interrupt me, go by; and 
to fix the ſatire in his alluſion, pleaſantly calls her Jeronimo. 


„ | THEOBALD. 
The firſt part of this tragedy is called Jeronimo. The Tinker 


therefore does not ſay Feronimo as a miſtake for Hieronymo. 


8 | | Sr᷑rEEVENS. 
believe the true reading is Go by,./ays Jeronimo, and that 
the 5 was the beginning of the word /ays, which, by miſtake, the 
printers did not complete. The quotation from the old play proves 

that it is Jeronimo himſelf that ſays, Go by. M. Mason. 
have not ſcrupled to place Mr. M. Maſon's judicious correction 
in the text. STEEVENS. EN | Fs OW e 
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Hos. I know my remedy, I muſt go fetch the &S 

thirdborough.* 1 Exit. ſwe 

| 7 e ee 
| | Surely Sly, who in a preceding ſpeech is made to ſay Richard for : 


William, paucas pallabris for pocas palabras, &c. may be allowed 
here to miſquote a paſſage from the ſame play in which that ſc 
of Spaniſh is found, viz. The Spaniſh Tragedy, He en 
introduces a ſaint in form. The ſimilitude, however light, be. 
tween Feronimy and S. Jerome, who in Sly's dialect would be | 
| Fang. may be ſuppoſed the occaſion of the blunder. He does not, ; 
I conceive, mean to addreſs the Hoſteſs by the name of Jeronimy, Wi | 
as Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed, but merely to quote a line from a N 
popular play. Nym, Piſtol, and many other of Shakſpeare's low Bre 
Characters, quote ſcraps of plays with equal infidelity. _ 


There are two paſſages in The Spaniſb Tragedy here alluded to, 

One quoted by Mr. 'Theobald, and this other : „ 12 
| © What outcry calls me from my naked bed? 5 3 
| Sly's making Jeronimy a faint is ſurely not more extravagant | the 
| than his exhorting his Hoſteſs to go to her cold bed to warn bo 
| ſelf; or declaring that he will go to his cold bed for the ſame ep 


| | purpoſe ; for perhaps, like Hieronymo, he here addreſſes himſelf, 
| | In Xing Lear, Edgar, when he aſſumes the madman, utters the 
| fame words that are here put in the mouth of the tinker : * Humph; 
J2?̃0 to thy cola bed, and warm thee.” MAL xx. 
8 1 muſt go fetch the thirdborough. ] The old copy reads: 
— T1 muſt go fetch the headborough. TE 
| TE | Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, &c. STxEVENSs. | 
| | This corrupt reading had paſs'd down through all the copies, and 
| none of the editors pretended to gueſs at the poet's conceit. What 
= an infipid, unmeaning reply does Sly make to his Hoſteſs ? How do 
#hird, or fourth, or fifth borough relate to Headboraugh? The author 
intended but a poor witticiſm, and even that is loſt, - The Hoſtels 
would ſay, that ſhe'd fetch a conftable : and this officer ſhe calls by 
his other name, a Third-borough and upon this term Sly found; 
the conundrum in his anſwer to her. Who does not perceive at a 
_ ſingle glance, ſome conceit ſtarted by this certain correction? There 
is an attempt at wit, tolerable enolgh for a tinker, and one drunk 
too. Third-borough is a Saxon term ſufficiently explained by the 
gloſſaries : and in our ſtatute-books, no further back than the 28th 
year of Henry VIII. we find it uſed to ſignify a conſtable. 
= | V | „ | Ta E£0BALD, 
| | | In the Perſonæ Dramatis to Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub, the 
| | high-conſtable, the petiy-conſtable, the head-boraugh, and the third 
borough, are enumerated as diſtin characters. It is difficult to fay 
preciſely what the office of a third-baraugh was. STREVENS. 


mr. ———ͤͤͤ(X—— — — 2 
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Str. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I'll an- 
ſwer him by law: Ill not budge an inch, boy; let 


| him come: and kindly. 


[Lees down on the ground, and falls aftep: 2 


Wind Horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, with 
Huniſmen and Servants. 


Log. Huntſman, I charge 288 tender well my 
_ == Rounds? :.- © 
Brach Merriman,—the ou: cur is emboſs'd, , 


The office of thirdborongh | is known to all acquainted with the 
civil conſtitution of this country, to be co- extenſive with that of 
the conſtable. SIR J. Hawkins, 


The office of Thirdborough is the ſame with that of Conflable, ex- 
cept in places where there are both, in which caſe the former is 
little more than the conſtable's affiſtant. The headborough, petty 
conflable, and thirdborough, introduced by Ben Jonſon in The Tale 


a Tub, bein "g all of different places, are but one and the ſame 
0 


officer under many different names. In a book intitled The 


8 Conftable* s Guide, &c. 1771, it is ſaid that there are in ſeveral 


counties of this realm other officers ; that 1 is, by other titles, but 


not much inferior to our conſtables ; as in Warwickſhire a third- 


_ The etymology of the word is uncertain. RiTson. 
fall, aſleep. | The fi parious play, already mentioned, — 


* 
ee Pater @ Tapftr, beating out o bis deores Slie 3 

% Tap. You whoreſon drunken flave, you had beſt be gone, 
« And empty your drunken panch ſomewhere elſe, | 


For in this houſe thou ſhalt not reſt to night. [ Exit Tapſter, | 


_ « Shie, Tilly vally ; by criſee Tapſter Ile #/e you anone: 


_ © Fills the t'other pot, and all's paid for: looke you, 


© T doe drink it of mine own inſtigation. One bene. 
Heere Ile lie awhile: why Tap er, 1 ſay. e | 
« Fill's a freſh cuſhen heere: 


| 60 Heigh ho, here's good warme lying. | * falls aſleep. : 


« Enter a noble man and his men from hunting. | 
| SrEEVENS. 


Brach Merriman, —tbe poor cur is emboſs d,] Here, ſays 


Pope, brach ſignifies a degenerate hound: but Edwards explains it 
A hound 3 in general, 


Ceg 


n 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach. 
That the latter of theſe criticks is right, will appear from the 


_ uſe of the word brach, in Sir T. More's Comfort againſt Tribula- 
tion, Book III. ch. xxiv :—* Here it muſt be known of ſome men 


that can ſkill of hunting, whether that we miſtake not our terms, 


for then are we utterly aſhamed as ye wott well. — And I am fo 
cunning, that I cannot tell, whether among them a bitche be a 


bitche or no; but as I remember ſhe is no bitch but a Brache.“ 

The 3 of the latter part of the paragraph ſeems to be, 
illed in hunting, that I can hardly tell Whether a 

bitch be a bitch or not; my judgement goes no further, than juſt 


am ſo little 


to direct me to call either dog or bitch by their general name 
Hound.” I am aware that Spelman acquaints his reader, that 


brache was uſed in his days for a lurcher, and that Shakſpeare him- 
ſelf has made it a dog of a particular ſpecies : 5 


« Maſtiff, greyhound, mungrill grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brach orlym.”7 
; | King Lear, Act III. ſc. V. 


But it is manifeſt from the * of More juſt cited, that it was : 
ſometimes applied in a general ſe 


enſe, and may therefore be ſo un- 
derſtood in the paſſage before us; and it may be added, that 


rache appears to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe by Beaumont and | 
Fletcher: | | ep EE 8 Fes 


A. Is that your brother? 

E. Yes, have you loſt your memory? 

A. As I live he is a pretty fellow, | 
7, Od amet ʒ ooo ound 

SD Scorrful Lady, Act ]. ſc. L g i WarrTON. 

I believe brach Merriman means only Merriman the brach. So in 


the old ſong: 


Coba Crumback is a very good cow.” 


Brach however appears to have been a particular fort of hound. 
In an old metrical charter, granted by Edward the Confeſſor to the 
hundred of Cholmer and Dancing, in Eſſex, there are the two fol- 

lowing lines: N 5 | 


«« Four greyhounds & ſix Bratches, 

For hare, fox, and wild-cattes , 
| Merriman ſurely could not be deſigned for the name of a femal: 
of the canine ſpecies. STEEVENS. | 


It ſeems from the commentary of Ulitius upon Gratius, from 


Caius de Canibus Britannicis, from bracco, in Spelman's Glofſary, 
and from Markham's Country Contentments, that brache originally 


meant a bitch, Ulitius, p. 163, obſerves, that bitches have a ſu- 
perior ſagacity of noſe ;—* fœminis [canibus] ſagacitatis pluri- 


it 
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Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 


num ineſſe, uſus doeuit;“ and hence, perhaps, any hound with 
eminent quickneſs of ſcent, whether dog or bitch, was called 
brache, for the term brache is ſometimes applied to males. Our 


anceſtors hunted much with the large ſouthern hounds, and had in 
every pack a couple of dogs peculiarly good and cunning to find 


game, or recover the ſcent, as Markham informs us. To this 
cuſtom Shakſpeare ſeems here to allude, by naming .o braches, 


which, in my opinion, are beagles ; and this diſcriminates brach, 


from the /ym, a blood-hound mentioned together with it, in the 
tragedy of King Lear. In the following quotation offered by Mr, 
Steevens on another occaſion, the brache hunts truly by the ſcent,. 


behind the doe, while the hounds are on every fide : 


«« For as the dogs purſue the filly doe, | 

«© The brache behind, the hounds on every fide ; 

So trac'd they me among the mountains wide.” 
| | Phaer's Legend of Owen Glendoxver, Tol LRT. 


The word is certainly uſed by Chapman in his Gentleman Uſher, 


a comedy, 1606, as ſynonymous to bitch: * Venus, your brach 
there, runs ſo proud, &c.“ So alſo our author in X. Henry IV. 
P. I: „I'd rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in Iriſh.” The 
ſtructure of the paſſage before us, and the manner in which the 


next line is connected with this, ¶ Aud couple, &c.] added to the 


circumſtance of the word brach occurring in the end of that line, 


incline me to think that Brach is here a corruption, and that the 


line before us began with a verb, not a noun. MaLonsg. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads—Leech Merriman; that is, apply 


fame remedies to Merriman, the poor cur has his joints favell'd.,— 


Perhaps we might read—bathe Merriman, which is, I believe, 
the common practice of huntſmen ; but the preſent reading may 
—_— Mc T7 ( 

Enbeſt'd is a hunting term. When a deer is hard run, and foams 


at the mouth, he is ſaid to be emboſs'd, A dog alſo when he is 
ſtrained with hard running (eſpecially upon 


ard ground) will 
have his knees ſwelled, and then he is ſaid to be mbH, d: from the 
French word boſe, which ſignifies a tumour, This explanation of 
the word will receive illuſtration from the following paſſage in the 
old comedy, intitled, The Shoemakers Holiday, or the gentle Craft, 
acted at court, and printed in the year 1600, ſignat. 2 e 

% Beate every brake, the game's not farre, 

This way with winged feet he fled from death : 

«© Beſides, the miller's boy told me even now, 

« He ſaw him take ſoyle, and he hallowed him, 

* Affirming him ſo embed. T. WarToN, 


Cccy 
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At the hedge” corner, in the coldeſt fault? 

I would not loſe the dog for twenty pound. 
1 How. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord, 

He cried upon it at the mereſt loſs, 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent: 

Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
Lokb. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as TM 

I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch, 

But ſup them well, and look unto them all; 

To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 

I Houvw. I will, my lord. 


Logp. What's here? one dead, or drunk? See, 


doth he breathe? 


2 Hux. He breathes, my lord: Were he not 


warm'd with ae, : 


This were a bed but cold to fleep ſo ſoundly. 


Mr. T. Walton 8 firſt Las may be jult. Lyly,i in his Mia, 
1592, has not only given us the term, but the explanation of it: 


Pet. There was a boy leaſh'd on the —_— — when he 


was imboſs'd he took Works. 
i. What's that? 


« Pet, Why a boy was beaten on ks ” with a ae thong, 


| becauſe, when he fom'de at the mouth WI 
the water.“ STEEVENS, Se 


From the Spaniſh, des embecar, to caſt out of che . We 
have again the ſame expreſſion in Antony and Cleopatra: 

«© ———- the boar of Theſſaly 
„Was never ſo emboſs'd.” MALONE. 


Can any thing be more evident than that imbo/ſs'd means ns ſwelled 
in the knees, and that we ought to read hate? What has the in- 


running, he went into 


60. ing of a deer to do with that of a hound? * Imboſſed ſores” 


occur in As you Like it; and in the Firſt Part of King Henry IV. 
the Prince calls Falſtaff . imboſs'd raſcal,” RI TSo NF. 


5 how Silver made it good — ] This, I BIS is 4 
rayton's 


technical term. It occurs likewiſe i in the 23d ſong 0 
Polyolbion 


”y What” s offer d * the frſt, the other good doth make.” 
| dM 


6 
81 
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lies! 


E Grim death, how foul and loathſome i 18 thine el 


Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man.- 


What think you, if he were convey'd to bed, 
Wrap'd in ſweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 
A moſt delicious banquet by his bed, 


And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf? 


1 Hoy. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot 


chooſe. 


2 How. It would ſeem ena unto him when he 0 


wWak' d. 


Lob. Even as a flattering dream, « or worthleſs 


fancy. 
Then take him up, and manage well the jeſt :— 


Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, 


And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: i 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 


And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet: 
Procure me muſick ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly ſound; 


And if he chance to ſpeak, be ready ſtraight, 
And, with a low ſubmiſſive reverence, 


Say,—What i is it your honour will Nm? 
Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon, 


Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; ; 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 


And ſay, — Will't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your . 


hands? 
Some one be ready with a coſtly ſuit, 
And aſk him what apparel he will wear; 
Another tell him of his hounds and horſe, 
And that his lady mourns at his diſeaſe: 
Perſuade him, that he hath been lunatick; 
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Lok. O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he 
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And, when he ſays he is —, ſay, that he dreams, 
For he is nothing but a mighty lord.“ 
This do, and do it kindly, gentle ſirs; 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 
If it be huſbanded with modeſty.* 


1 Huy. My lord, I warrant you, we'll play our 


| art, 
As he ſhall think, by our true diligence, 
Ae is no leſs than what we ſay he is. 


Lob. Take him up gently, and to bed with him x. 


And each one to his office, when he wakes.— 


[Some bear out Suu. A trumpet ſounds. 


Sirrah, go ſee what trumpet 'tis that ſounds :— 
E Servant. 


4 lad, wil he PE he is „ ſay, that he dreams, 


For be i nothing but a mi is Hy lord.) I rather think (ich Sir Y 
pe | 


Thomas Hanmer) that Shakſpeare wrote: 
| Aud when he ſays he's poor, ſay that he dreams. 
The dignity of a low i 


If any thing ſhould be inſerted, it may be done thus: 
And when he ſays he's Sly, "fa that he dreams. | 
The likeneſs in . of * and ſay produced the omiſſion. 


Jon n80N, 


This is hardly ri right; for how mould the Lord know the beggar 3 


name to be S)? SrRE VERS. 


Perhaps the ſentence is left imperfect, becauſe he did not know 


by what name to call him. BLacksToNE. 


I have no doubt that the blank was intended by the ig 11 


is obſervable that the metre of the line is perfect, without any ſup- 
plemental word. In The Tempeſt a ſimilar blank is found, which 


Shakſpeare there alſo certainly intended :—* I ſhould know that 
5 but he is drown'd, and theſe are devils.” 


voice; it ſhould be 


MaLONE. 


5 T his do, aid do it kindly,]  Kindl, ; means naturally. | 
M. MasoNn, 


»— modeſty ] By mode fly is meant moderation, without ſut- 
| fering our merriment to break 1 into an den. Jon NSON, 


is then ſignificantly oppoſed to the poverty 55 
which it would be natural for Sly to acknowledge. STEEVENS, 7 
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Belike, ſome noble gentleman ; that means, 
Travelling ſome journey, to repoſe him here.— 


| Re-enter a Servant. 


| How now? who is it? 5 es 
SEX. An it pleaſe your honour, 
Players that offer ſervice to your lordſhip. _ 
_ Loxp. Bid them come near: 
5 Enter Players." 
3 Fs Now, fellows, you are welcome. 
1 Pray. We thank your honour. 
Loxp. Do you intend to ſtay with me to-night? 
2 Par. Sopleaſeyourlordſhip to accept our duty.“ 


7 Enter Players.) The old play already quoted reads: 
Enter two of the plaiers with packs at their backs, and a bey. 
« Now, firs, what ſtore of plates have you:? J 
« Sar. Marry my lord you may have a tragicall, 
« Or a commoditie, or what you will. | | i 
« The other, A comedie thou ſhouldſt ſay, ſouns thou'lt ſhame 
95 ee al. | „ 1 
Lord. And what's the name of your comedie ? . 
« Fan. Marrie my lord, tis calde The Taming of a Shrew : 
« *Tis a good leſſon for us my L. for us that are maried men, &c. T 
„ | „„ „ STEEVENS. 
2 - to accept our duty.) It was in thoſe times the cuſtom of 
players to travel in companies, and offer their ſervice at great 
houſes. JIohHNSOx. N | „ | 
In the fifth Earl of Northumberland's Houſehold Book, (with a 
copy of which I was honoured by the late ducheſs,) the following 
article occurs. The book was begun in the year 1512. =: 
| | « Rewards to Playars. 1 1 
Item, to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas 
Percy for rewards to players for playes playd in Chryſtinmas by _ 
ſtranegers in ag rg after xxd. every play by eſtimacion ſomme 
xXxxiijs. 111d. Which ys apoynted to be paid to the ſaid Richard 
Gowge and Thomas Percy at the ſaid Chriſtynmas in full contenta- 
cion of the ſaid rewardys xxxiijs. iiij d.“ STEEVENS. - 
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Loxp. With all my heart. ——This fellowIremember, 
Since once he play'd a farmer's eldeſt ſon ;— _ 
Twas where you woo'd the gentlewoman 10 well: 
I have forgot your name; but, ſure, that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 


zY PLAY. I think, *twas Soto? that Fu: honour 
means. 


IT Tis very true: thou didſt it ercellent- 
Well, you are come to me in happy time; 


The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand, 


; Wherein your cunning can aſſiſt me much. 


I think, tauas Soto FER I take our author here to be paying 
a compliment to Beaumont and Fletcher's Women Pleaſed, in 
which comedy there is the character of Soto, who is a farmer's —— | 
and a very facetious ſerving-man. Mr. Rowe and Mr. Po 
fix the name of Sim to the line here ſpoken ; but the firſt folio bi 
it Sincklo; which, no doubt, was the name of one of the playen 
here introduced, and who had Pages the part of Soto with applauſe, 
THEOBALD, 
+ + Wh the old copy prefixes the name of Sincklo to this line, why 
ſhould we diſplace it? Sinck/o is a name elſewhere uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare. In one of the parts of King Henry VI. Humphrey and 
Sincilo enter with their bows, as foreſters. | 
With this obſervation J was favoured by a learned lady, and 


85 have replaced the old reading. STEEVENS. 


It is true that S, in the play of Wane Pleaſed, is a farmer's 
eldeſt fon, but he does not woe any gentlewoman ; ſo that it may be 
_ doubted, whether that be the character alluded to. There can be 

little doubt that Sincklo was the name of one of the players, which 
has crept in, both here and in the Third Part of Henry VI. inſtead 
of the name of the perſon repreſented. _ 
Again, at the concluſion of the Second Part of King Henry IT: 
Enter Sinck/o and three or four officers.” See the quarto 1600. 
YRWHITT, 
If Soto were the character alluded to, the compliment would be 
to the perſon who played the part, not to the author. M. Mason. 


Siucklo or Sinkler, was certainly an actor i in the ſame company 
with Shakſpeare, &c,—He is introduced together with Burbage, 
Condell, Lowin, &c. in the Induction to Marſton's Malconteni, 
1604, and was alſo a performer in the entertainment entitled The 
SevenDeadiie Siunt. MALONE.. 
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There is a lord will hear you play to-night : 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties ; | 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

(For yet his honour never heard a play,) 
You break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him; for I tell you, firs, 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 


1 Pray. Fear not, my lord; we can contain our- 


VVV 5 1 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world.“ 


2 —— in the world.) Here follows another inſertion made by 


Mr. Pope from the old play. Theſe words are not in the folio, 1623. 


1 have therefore degraded them, as we have no proof that the firſt 


ſketch of the piece was written by Shakſpeare: 7 
„San. [to the other.] Go, get a diſhclout to make cleane 
your ſhooes, and Ile ſpeak for the properties. [Exit Player. 


My lord, we muſt have a ſhoulder of mutton for a propertie, 


and a little vinegre to make our diuell rore. . 


The /houlder of mutton might indeed be neceſſary afterwards fot 


dhe dinner of Petruchio, but there is no devil in this piece, or in 
the original on which Shakſpeare form'd it; neither was it yet de- 


| termined what comedy ſhould be repreſented, STEEVENs. 


Property] in the language of a playhouſe, is every implement neceſſary to 


the exhibition. JoHNsS0Ns 


+ — alittle vinegre to make our diuell rore.] When the acting the myſteries 
of the Old and New Teſtament was in vogue, at the repreſentation of the myſ- 
tery of the Paſſion, Judas and the devil made a part; And the devil, wherever 
he came, was always to ſufter ſome diſgrace, to make the people laugh: as here, 


the buffoonery was to apply the gall and vinegar to make him roar. And the 


Paſſion being that, of all the myſteries, which was moſt frequently repreſented, 
vinegar became at length the ſtanding implement to torment the devil z and was 
uſed for this purpoſe even after the myſteries ceaſed, and the moralities came in 


vogue; where the devil continued to have a conſiderable part.— The mention of 


it here, was to ridicule ſo abſurd a circumſtance in theſe old farces. 
| WARBURTON». 


All that Dr. Warburton has ſaid relative to Judas and the vinegar, wants con- 
firmation. I have met with no ſuch circumſtances in any myſteries, whether 


in MS, or in print; and yet both the Chefter and Coventry collections are pre- 
28 in the Britiſh Muſeum. See MS, Harl. 2013, and Cotton MS. Veſpa- 
11e D. vili. Sq | | f ; 
Perhaps, however, ſome entertainments of a farcical kind might have been 
introduced between the acts. Between the diviſions of one of the Chefter Myſte- 


ries, I met with this marginal direction: Here the Boy and Pig; and perhaps the 


devil in che intervals of this firſt comedy of The Taming of tbe Shrew micht 
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Loxp. Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one; 
Let them want nothing that my houſe affords.— 
[ Exeunt Servant and Flayers. 


be tormented for the entertainment of the audience; or, according to a cufian | 
obſerved in ſome of our ancient puppet-ſhews, ' might beat his wife with a 
ſhon!der of mutton. In the Preface to Marlowe's — 15905 the 
Printer ſays: | 


< I have (purpoſelie) omitted and left out ſome fond and frivolous jeſtures, 
Sirelfiog (and in my poore opinion) farre unmeete for the matter, which 1 
thought might ſeeme more tedious unto the wiſe, than any way els to be re- 
| garded, though (happly) they have bene of fome vaine conceited fondlings 
greatly gaped at, what time they were ſhowed upon the ſtage in their graced de- 
formities : nevertheleſſe now to be mixtured in print with ſuch matter of worth, 
it would prove a great diſgrace,” &c. 

The bladder of winegar was, however, uſed for other purpoſes. I meet with 
the following tage direction in the old play of Cambyſes, (by T. Preſton,) when | 
one of the characters is ſuppoſed to die from the wounds he had juſt received ;— 
Here let a ſmall bladder 0 of vinegar be prick'd. I ſuppoſe to counterfeit blood: 
red-wine vinegar was chiefly uſed, as appears from the ancient books of 


cookery. | | 
In the ancient Tragedy, or rather Morality, called All for I" * * | 
Lupton, 1578, Sin ſays: | 


„„I knew I would make him ſoon change kis note, Sek 
I will make him ſing the Black Sanctus, I hold him a groat.” | 
« Here Satan ſhall cry and roar.” | 
Again, alittle after, 7 | 
„ Here he roareth lt crieth.”” | 
Of the kind of wit current through theſe productions, a better ſpecimen can 
vouy: be found than the following : | | 
4c Satan. Whatever thou wilt have, I will not thee denie. 
« Finne. Then give me a piece of thy tayle to make a flappe for a flie. 
«© For if I had a piece thereof, I do verely believe 
«6 The humble bees ſtinging ſhould never me grieve. 
«© Satan. No, my friend, no, my tayle I cannot ſpare, 
« But aſke what thou wilt beſides, and I will it prepare. 
4 Sinne. Then your noſe I would have to ſtop my tayle behind, 
% For J am combred with collike and letting out of winde: 
« And if it be too little to make thereof a caſe, | 
«« Then I would be ſo bold to borrowe your face.“ | 
Such were the entertainments, of which our maiden queen ſat a ſpeCatreſs 
in pag carla part of her reign, STEEVENS» 


take them to the buttery, ] Mr. Po had probably theſe 
—_ in his thoughts, when he wrote the following paſſage of his 
preface: —the top of the profeſſion were then mere players, not 
gentlemen of the ſtage; they were led into the bu r by the ſtew- 
ard, not placed at the beds table, or the lady's toilette. But he 
ſcems not to have obſerved, that the players here introduced are 
firallers; and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that our author, Heminge, 
Burbage, Condell, &c. who were licenſed hed King OW were 
treate in * manner. Maroxz. 
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Sirrah, go you to Bartholomew my page, 
„ I 20 a Servant. 
And ſee him dreſs'd in all ſuits like a lady: 


Þ That done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber, 
And call him—madam, do him obeiſance. 

W Tell him from me, (as he will win my love,) 

x He bear himſelf with honourable action, 

15 Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 

x | Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed: 


Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 
With ſoft low tongue, and lowly courteſy; _ 
= And fay,—What is't your honour will command, 
| Wherein your lady, and your humble wife, 
. May ſhow her duty, and make known her love? 
And then—with kind embracements, tempting 

os, kiſſes, VVV 1 

And with declining head into his boſom, — 

Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd 

Io ſee her noble lord reſtor'd to health, 

Who, for twice ſeven years, hath eſteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathſome beggar: + 


3 With ſoft low tongue, ] So, in King Lear: 
r — Her voice was ever /, | 
« Gentle and /oav; an excellent thing in woman.“ | 
jj... eG MaLoxr, 
Ido, Pug twice ſeven years, &c.] In former editions: 
Who for this even years hath efleemed bim 
| No better than a poor and loathſome beggar, | 
I have ventured to alter a word here, againſt the authority of the 
printed copies; and hope, I ſhall be juſtified in it by two ſubſe- 
2 paſſages. That the poet deſigned the tinker's ſuppoſed lunacy 
ſhould be of fourteen years ſtanding at leaſt, is evident upon two 
parallel paſſages in the play to that purpoſe, TaroBaLd 
Ihe remark is juſt, but perhaps the alteration may be thought 
unneceſſary by thoſe who recollect that our author rarely reckons 
time with any great correctneſs. Both Falſtaff and Orlando for- 
get the true hour of their appointments. STEEVENS, = 


In both theſe paſſages the term mentioned is f/eer, not fourteen, 
years, The ſervants may well be ſuppoſed to forget the preciſe 


— 
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And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 

'To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for ſuch a fhift ; 
Which in a napkin being cloſe convey'd, 

Shall in deſpite enforce a watry eye. 

See this deſpatch'd with all the haſte thou canſt; 

Anon I'll give thee more inſtructions.- 


[Exit Servant. | 


: I know, the boy will well uſurp the grace, 
Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman: 
1 long to hear him call the drunkard, huſband; 


And how my men will ſtay themſelves from laughter, : 


When they do homage to this ſimple peaſant. 
PU in to counſel them: haply, my preſence 
May well abate the over-merry ſpleen, 

Which er Wie would grow into extremes. 


1 Excunt. 


period dictated to ther by their maſter, or, as is the cuſtom of ſuch 


perſons, to aggravate what they have heard, There is therefore, 


in my opinion, no need of change. MaLone. 


ſhould read himſelf, inſtead of him. M. Mason. 


Him is uſed inſtead of himſelf, as you is uſed for yourſelves " 


Macbeth: z 
Acquaint yoz with the perfect ſpy o'the time—,” 
i. e. acquaint yourſelves. 
Again, in Owid's Banquet of Sence, by Chapman, I 59 3 
Sweet touch, the engine that love's bow doth Fond 
«© The ſence wherewith he feeles him deified.” 
STEEVENS. 
An onion—] It is not unlikely that the onion was an expe- 
dient uſed by the actors of interludes. JoNSOR. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
0 The tears live in an onion that ſhould water this o 


STEEVENS. 


hath efleemed him —] This is an error of the preſs, —We = 
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0:0 B:NV UW: 
A Bedchamber in the Lord's Houſe.* 


SLY is diſcovered" in a rich night gown, with At- 
 tendants; ſome with apparel, others with baſon, 


_ ewer, and other ee Enter Lord, — 
like a Servant. 


Sur. For God's Cake, + a pot of ſmall ale.* 


I SERV. Will't pleaſe your lordſhip drink a cup 
of lack? 


6 4 Brdchemiber, &c.] From the original ſtage-direQtion i in the 


firſt folio it appears that Sly and the other 2 mentioned in the 


ere, and during the re- 
preſentation of the comedy, in a balcony above the ſtage. The 


Induction, were intended to be exhibited 


direction here is“ Euter aloft the drankard with attendants, &c.“ 


So afterwards at the end of this ſcene—** The Preſenters above 


ſpeak,” See the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. II. 
| 7 MaLone, 
1 Sly is diſcovered, _—_ Thus in the original play : 


Enter two with a table and a banquet on it, and tauo has: ewith 


| Slie aſleep in a chaire, richlie apparelled, and the muſic ck plaieng. | 


% One. So, ſirha, now go call my lord; | 
“And tell him all _ are ready as he will'd i it. 
* Another. Set thou {ome wine upon the boord, 


And then Ile go fetch my lord preſently. _ 1 Exit. 


| Enter the Lord and his men. 
Lord. How now, what is all things readie ? 
One. Yea, my lord. 
« Lord, Then ſound the muſicke, and Ile wake him ftrait, 


And ſee you doe as earſt I gave in char 


My lord, my lord, (he ſleeps ſoundly,) my lord. 

1 lie. Ta ſter, give's a little ſmall ale: heigh ho. 
Lord. Heere's wine, my lord, the pureſt of the wn. 
« Sliz, For which lord? 


Lord. For your honor, my lord. 


« ie. Who I, am I a lord ?—Ieſus, what fine al] have J got! Lc 


Lord. More richer far your honour hath to weare, 
And if it pleaſe you, I will fetch them ſtraight, 


. D d 
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2 Sexy. Will't pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe 
„ conſerves? „ 
3 SERV. What raiment will your honour wear to- 
Js _—_ 7 
 $:r. Tam Chriſtophero Sly; call not me—honour, 


nor lordſhip : I ne'er drank ſack in my life; and if 


you give me any conſerves, give me conſerves of 
beef: Ne'er aſk me what raiment I'll wear; for ! 


have no more doublets than backs, no more ſtock. 
ings than legs, nor no more ſhoes than feet; nay, 
ſometimes, more feet than ſhoes, or ſuch ſhoes as 


my toes look through the overleather. 
Lok b. Heaven ceaſe this idle humour in your ho- 

Tos —_— »̃ T 

O, that a mighty man, of ſuch deſcent, 

Of ſuch poſſeſſions, and ſo high eſteem, 

Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit  _ 

Sr. What, would you make me mad? Am not 


I Chriſtopher Sly, old Sly's ſon of Burton-heath;“ 


« Wil. And if your honour pleaſe to ride abroad, 

lle fetch your luſtie ſteedes more ſwift of pace 

Ihen winged Pegaſus in all his pride, 

„That ran 10 ſwiftlie over Perſian plaines. | 

% Tom. And if your honour pleaſe to hunt the deere, 

« Your hounds ſtands readie cuppled at the doore, 

„% Who in running will oretake the row, * 

« And make the long-breathde tygre broken-winded.“ STEBVIE Vs. 
c 


of the Stationers' Company in the year 1558: For a ſtande of 
ſmall ale;“ J ſuppoſe it was what we now call ſmall beer, no men- 


tion of that liquor being made on the ſame books, though duble 


bere, and duble duble ale, are frequently recorded. SrEEVEVVs. 
It er, from The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV. 

ſc. ii. that ſingle beer and /mall beer were ſynonymous terms. 

| | | | MaLoNE. 
9 —— of Burton-heath; Marian Hacket, the fat ale-auiſe of 


Wincot, ] I ſuſpect we ſhould read—Bartor-heath. Barton and 
Moodmancot, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, Moncot, are both of 


them in Glouceſterſhire, near the reſidence of Shakſpeare's old 


ſmall 22 This beverage is mentioned in the accounts 


n I RR. 3 94 


5 
b 


What, I am not beſtraught :* Here's 
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by birth a pedler, by education a card-maker, by 
tranſmutation a bear-herd, and now by preſent pro- 
feſſion a tinker? Aſk Marian Hacket, the fat ale- 


wife of Wincot, if ſhe know me not: if ſhe ſay I 


am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale, 


ſcore me up for the lying'ſt knave in Chriſtendom. 


enemy, Juſtice Shallow. Very probably too, this fat ale-wife 


might be a real character. STEEVENS. 


Mailnecotie is a village in Warwickſhire, with which Shakſpeare 


was well acquainted, near Stratford, 'The houſe kept by our ge- 
nial hoſteſs, ſtill remains, but 1s at preſent a mill. The meaneſt 


hovel to which Shakſpeare has an alluſion, intereſts curioſity, and 
acquires an importance: at leaſt, it becomes the object of a poetical 


- antiquarian's inquiries, T. WarToON, 


Burton Dorſet is a village in Warwickſhire. R1TsoN. 
There is likewiſe a village in Warwickſhire called Burton Haſtings, 


Among Sir A. Cockayn's poems (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens 
gram on Sly and his ale, addreſſed to 


have obſerved) there is an epi 
Mr. Clement Fiſher of Vincot. 


The text 1s undoubtedly right. : 


There is a village in Warwickſhire called Barton on the Heath, | 


where Mr. Dover, the founder of the Cotſwold games, lived. 


| : „ 5 MALloN r. 
Ian not beſtraught:] I once thought that if our mot 
the 


did not deſign to put a corrupted word into the mouth o 


Tinker, we ought to read—diftraught, i. e. diftrated. So, in 


Romeo and Juliet: | 


% G, if I wake, ſhall I not be difraught,” &c. 


For there is no verb extant from which the participle b-fraught can 
be formed. In Albion's England, however, by Warner, 1602, 1 


meet with the word as ſpelt by Shakſpeare: 
No teares had drowned further ſpeech, till ſhe as one 
beftrought : 1 55 | | 
« Did crie,”” &c. | 


Again, in the old Song, beginning,“ When griping grief,” " 


No. 53. Paradyſe of dainty Deuiſes, edit. 1576: 
Be. ſtraugbted heads relyef hath founde.“ 


Again, in Lord Surrey's tranſlation of the 4th Book of Virgil's 


neid : 


„Well near beſtraught, upſtart his heare for dread.” 
TH 
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1 SERV. O, this it is that makes your lady mourn, 


2 SERV. O, this it is that makes your ſervants 
droop. 


Logp. Hence comes it that your kindred ſhun 
your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy. 


O, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth; 


Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment, 
And baniſh hence theſe abject lowly dreams: 

Look, how thy ſervants do attend on thee, 

Each in his office ready at thy beck. 

5 Wilt thou have muſick ? ? hark! Apollo plays, 

[ Mufick, 

And twenty caged nightingales do ſing: 
Or wilt thou fleep? we'll have thee to a couch, 
Softer and ſweeter than the luſtful bed 
On purpoſe trimm'd up for Semiramis. 

Say, thou wilt walk; we will beſtrew the ground: 
Or wilt thou ride? thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. 

; Doſt thou love hawking! thou haſt hawks wil 

6 NE 

A the morning lark: Or wilt thou hunt? 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. 


1 SERV. Say, thou wilt courſe; thy greyhound 
..- are as Iwilt | 
As breathed ſtags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 


2 SERV. Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch 
thee ſtraight 

Adonis, painted by a running brook ; 

And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 


Beftraugbt ſeems to have heen ſynonymous to dj fraught or dil. 
. trated, See Minſheu's DicT. 1617 : ** Beſtra&, a * e | 
mente. Vi. Mad and Bedlam,” MaLoxe. 


ts 


Un 
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Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. 
Loxb. We'll ſhow thee Io, as ſhe was a maid; 


And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpris'd, 


As lively painted as the deed was done. 


3 SERV. Or Daphne, W through a thorny 


wood; 


Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds: 


And at that fight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 


So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 


Lok p. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord: 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waning age. 


I Sexy. And, till the tears, that ſhe hath ſhed 


for thee, | 
Like envious floods, o'cr-ran her lovely face, 


She was the faireſt creature in the world; 
And yet ſhe is inferior to none. 


Fr. Am Ja lord? and have I ſuch a TY 
Or do I dream? or have I dream'd till now? 


I do not ſleep: I ſee, I hear, I ſpeak; 
I ſmell ſweet favours, and I feel ſoft things :— — 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed; 


And not a tinker, nor Chriſtophero Sly.- — 
Well, bring our lady hither to our ſiggt; 
And once again, a pot o' the ſmalleſt ale. 


2 SERV. Will't plcaſc your mightineſs to waſh. 


your hands? 


| [Servants pręſent an ewer, baſon, and napkin, 
O, how we joy to ſee your wit reftor'd ! 


O, that once more you knew but what you are! ; 
Theſe fifteen years you have been in a dream; 
Or, when you wak'd, ſo wak'd as if you ſlept. 


$Lr. Theſe fifteen years! by my fay, a goodly * 
N But did I never ſpcak of all that time? 
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1 SERVY. O, yes, my lord; but very idle words :;— 
For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 
Vet would you ſay, ye were beaten out of door; 
And rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe ; 

And ſay, you would preſent her at the leet, 


Becauſe ſhe brought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts: 


Sometimes, you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 
Str. Ay, the woman's maid of the houſe. 


3 Sexy. Why, fir, you know no houſe, nor no 


„% wennn 88 . 
Nor no ſuch men, as you have reckon'd up,— _ 
As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece, 


et,] At the Court-leet, or courts of the manor, 
e ER LE F 
And ſay, you would preſent her at the leet, AN Nees 
Becauſe fhe brought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts :) The let is 
the Court-leet, or View of frank pledge, held anciently once a year, 


within a particular hundred, manor, or lordſhip, before the Reward 
of the leet. See Kitchen On Courts, 4th edit. 1663. Ihe reſi- 


due of the matters of the charge which enſue,” ſays that writer, 
on Court Leets, p. 21, © are enquirable and preſentable, and are 
alſo puniſhable in a leet.” He then enumerates the various articles, 

of which the following is the twenty-ſeventh : . Alſo if tiplers fell 
by curs and diſhes, or meaſures ſealed, or not ſealed, is inguirable.“ 


See alſo Charatteriſmi, or Lenton's Leaſures, 12mo. 1631: * He 


By bt informer] transforms himſelfe into ſeveral ſhapes, to avoid 
ſuſpicion of inne- holders, and inwardly joyes at the ſight of a blacke 


pot or Junge, knowing that their ſale by /ealed quarts, ſpoyles his 


market.” MaLonz, 8 
— John Naps of Greece,] A hart of Greece, was a fat 

hart. Graiſſe, Fr. So, in the old ballad of Adam Bell, &c. 

| Eche of them ſlew a hart of graece,” 


1 in Ives's Select Papers, at the coronation feaſt of Elizabeth 
0 


Vork, queen of King Henry VII. among other diſhes were 
* capons of high Greece. | | 


Perhaps this expreſſion was uſed to imply that John Naps (who 


might have been a real character) was a fat man: or as Poins calls 
the aſſociates of Falſtaff Trojans, John Naps might be called a 
_ Grecian for ſuch another reaſon. STEEVENS, © | 

For old Jobn Naps of Greece, read—old John Naps o th 
Green. BLacksTronr, . | . 
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And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell ; | I 
And twenty more ſuch names and men as theſe, 1 
Which never were, nor no man ever ſaw. 


Str. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends! 
AL. Amen. 
Str. I thank thee ; thou ſhalt not loſe by it. 1 


— 


Ck ER. > — _ 


Enter the Page, 43 105 with Attendants. „„ 1 / 


505. How fares my noble ord ? 


Car. Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough. 8 1 _— 
Where is my wife? = 


| 

The addition ſeems to have been a common one. So, in our | | = 
wihor's 2 Henry IL. P. II: | = FE 1 
| 


CY 


« Who is next ?—Peter Bullcalf of the Green.” | 4 
In The London Chanticleers, a comedy, 1659, a ballad entitled LE ... 

« George o the Green” is mentioned. Again, in our author's | 9 
King IV, P. II: „I beſeech you, fir, to countenance 

William \ for of Woncot, a ainſt Clement Perkes o' the hill... 

The emendation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone was alſo ſuggeſted | 
in Theovald's edition, and adopted by vir T. Hanmer, | 1 
MalLoxz. A 


In this lars, Mr. Pope, and after him * editors, had in- = 
troduced the three following _ from the old play, 1607. | : | 

I have already obſerved that it is by no means probable, that this 
former comedy of The Taming of - i Shrew was written 885 Shak- | 3 
ſpeare, and have therefore removed them from the text: . W | 
„ Sh. By the maſs, I think I am a lord indeed: | 
% What is thy name? 

« Man. Sim, an it pleaſe your honour, . 

„ Sly. Sim? that's as much as to ſay, Simeon, or Simon, Wh 
forth thy hand, and fill the pot.” STeevens. | 


6 Enter the Page, &c.] Thus i in the original play : 
| Enter the Boy in woman's attire, 
8 Slie. Sim, is this ſhe ? | 
© Zak. I my lord. 
« Slie, Maſſe tis a pret wench; what's 5 her name? 
% Boy. Oh that my lovel e lord would once vouchiaſe 


"Ws 
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Pack. Here, noble lord; What! is thy will with 
| her? 


SLY. Are you my wife, and will not call me— 
--:."  muband? 


My men ſhould call me—lord ; 1 am your good. 


man. 


Pacer. My huſband and my lord, my lord and 


huſband ; 


5 1 am your wife in all obedience. 


Sr. I know it well: What muſt 1 call ber: 
Lok. Madam. 


Hur. Al'ce madam, or Joan madam? 


LORD. Madam, and nothing elſe; ſo lords call. 4 


ladies. 


4 To looke on me, and ha theſe Seite fits! 


„ Or were 1 now but halfe ſo e mae 


« To paint in words what Ile performe in deedes, 
know your honour then would pittie me. 0 8 
« Slie. Harke you, miſtreſſe; will you eat a peece of bread? 


„ Come, fit downe on my knee : Sim, drinke to her, Sim; 5 


For ſhe and I will go to bed anon. 
Lord. May it pleaſe you, your honour's plaiers be come | 
«© To offer your honour a plaie. 
4 Slie, A plaie, Sin, O brave! be they my plaiers ? 
« Lord. I my lord. | 
„ Slie. Is there not a foole in the plaie ' | 
% Lord. Ves, my lord. 
« Slie, When will they plate, Sim? 
Lord. Even when it pleaſe your honour ; they be 3 
* Boy. My lord, Ile go bid them begin their plaie. 
% Slie. Doo, but locke that you come againe. 
«« Boy. I warrant you, my lord; I will not leave you thus. 
Exit Boy. 
lie. Come, Sim; where be the plaiers? Sim, ſtand by me, 
« And we'll flowt the plaiers out of their coates. 
Lord. Ile cal them my lord. Ho, where are you there ? 


* Sound trumpets. 


60 Enter # wo. young . and a nan, and a * STEEVE NS. 
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_ Sir. Madam wife,” they ſay, that I have dream'd, 
and ſlept 
Above ſome fifteen year and more. 


Pack. Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. 


rr. Tis much ;- —Servants, leave me and her 
"Fa alone. 9 1 5 
Madam, undreſs you, all come now to be 8 


Pac. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 1 
/ T o pardon me yet for a night or two; ; = 
Or, if not ſo, until the ſun be ſet: — 
For your phyſicians have expreſsly charg d, 4 
In peril to incur your former malady, 

That I ſhould yet abſent me from your bed: 
I hope, this reaſon ſtands for my excuſe. 


Sr. Ay, it ſtands ſo, that I may hardly tarry 10 | 
long. But I would be loth to fall into my dreams — 
again; I will therefore 8 in ny of the fleſh | 3 
and the blood. 5 


IX * * r 2 cn i D : — 
P ee BO om rt 4G ee GIO e e 


: Enter a Servant. 


Sexy. Your honour's Players, hearing your 
. amendment, 5 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, 

For ſo your doctors hold it very meet; 

Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your | blood, 5 
And e is the nurſe of frenzy, 


11 Madam avis, ] Mr. Fope gives likewiſe the 8 prefix 
to this ſpeech from the elder play: 

* Sly. Come, fit down on my knee. Sim, drink to her.“ Ma- 
dam, &c. STEEVENS, | 


come now to bed. ] Here Mr. Pope adds again,—Sim drink 
70 her, STEEVENS. | 


— 
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Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life, 


SrLr. Marry, I will; let them play it: Is not 2 
commonty a Chriſtmas gambol, or a W 


trick: 29 


Pack. No, my good ord; it is more pleaſing 
. ſtuff, 5 


r What, houſhold tuff? 2 
Pack. It is a kind of hiſtory. 
Sr. Well, we'll ſee't: Come, madam wiſe, ſit 


by my fide, and let the world flip ; we ſhall neer 
- re. . [They fit oy. 


9 Is not a commonty a Chriftmas gambol, or a tumbling trick?) 


Thus the old copies; the modern ones read—1? is not a commodity, 
&c. Commonty for comedy, &c. STEEVENS, | 


In the old play the players themſelves uſe the word cee) : 


corruptly for a „ 3LACKSTONE, | 
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ACT 1, SCENE I. 
Padua. 2 public Place. 
Enter LucxT1o and Trano. 


Loc. Tranio, ſince for the great defire 1 bad 


To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts,— 


Jam arriv'd for fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleaſant garden of great Italy; 
And, by my father's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, 
Moſt truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 


Here let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 


A courſe of learning, and i ingenious ? ſtudies, 


Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 
Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 


A merchant of great trafhck through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii.“ . 


tion is unneceſſary. STEEVENS. 
5 


mw kemor, ds 


In Cole's DiRionary, 1677, it is ; remarked— 
ingenious are too often confounded.” 


Thus, in The Match at Midnight, by Rowley, 1633 ;—** Me- | 
thinks he dwells in my opinion: a right i» ** ſpirit, veil'd 


merely with the variety of youth, and wildne 
Again, in The Bird in a Cage, 1633: 
deal ingeniouſly, ſweet lady.” TH | 


*, Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, &C, | This 1 I think, 
ſhould be read and pad thus: | | 


I 


for — cn) Mr. Theobald 1 reads fron, The ; 
1 editions, inſtead of from had for. Jon NSN. 


Padua is a city of Lombardy, therefore Mr. Theobald's emenda- 5 


ingenivus—] I rather think It was written —in FER 
Y ſtudies, but of this and a thouſand ſuch obſervations there is hirtle 
certainty. JOHNSON. 
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. Vincentio his ſon, brought up in Florence, 

It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv d, 5 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds: 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ſtudy, 
Virtue, and that part of > a 


= 


Piſa, . for grave citizens, | 
Gave me my being, and my father firſt, | 
A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come 0 4 the Bentivolii, _ 1 
In the next line, which ſhould begin a new ſentence, Vincentio his 
ſon, is the ſame as Vincentio's ſon, which Mr. Heath not apprehend. 
ing, has propoſed to alter Vincentio into Lucentio. To may be 
added, that Shakſpeare in other places expreſſes the genitive caſe in 
the ſame i improper manner. See T roilzs and Creſſida, Act II. ſc. i: 


« Mars his 1deot.” And Twelfth Night, Act III. ſc, iii: The 
Count his gallies. TyswarrT. 


Vincentio, come of the Bentivoli. 1 The old copy reads—Piu 

eentio's, The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer. I am not 

- ſure that it is right, Our author might have written ; | 
Vincentio's fon, came of the Bentivolii. | 

If that be the true reading, this line ſhould be canredied with 

the following, and a colon placed after world in the preceding line; 


as is the caſe in the original copy, which adds Tome — to the : 
emendation now propoſe ed: . 


Vincentio s ſon, come of the Bentivalii, 
Vincentio's fon brought up in Florence, 
It. hall become, &c. MALoNx. 


3 — his en,] The old copy reads Vincentio's. Sarin 


Vincentio is here uſed as a quadriſyllable. Mr. Pope, I ſuppoſe, ; 
not coin, | this, unneceſſarily reads—Vincentio his ſon, Which 
has been too haſtily adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MaLone. 
Could I have read the line, as a verſe, without Mr. Pope's 

emendation, I would not have admitted i it. STEEVENS. 


+ to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd,| To fulfil the expectations 
of his friends, MaLoNne. 


7 Virtue, and that part of philoſophy —] Sir Thomas Hanmer, | 
and after him Dr. Warburton, read o virtue; but formerly 29 


and apply were indifferently uſed, as to ply or apply his ſtudies. 


Jon NSON. 
The word pl is afterwards uſed f in this ſcene, and in the ſame 
manner, * Tranio: 


For who ſhall bear your part, cc. 
Keep houls and 70 his book “ M. Mason, 


| Will I apply, that treats of happineſs Ly | 


| ſenſe confirms it. BLACKSTONE. 
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By virtue *ſpecially to be achiev'd. 4 
Tell me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 5 


And am to Padua come; as he that e 


A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the CPs 


And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 


TRA. Mi perdonate,* gentle maſter mine, 


Tam in all aftected as yourſelf; 

Glad that you thus continue your reſolve, 
To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. 
Only, good maſter, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 


Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I Bay's 


Or fo devote to Ariſtotle's checks,“ 

As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur d: 

Talk logick * with acquaintance that you have, 

And practice rhetorick in your common talk 3 
Muſick and poeſy uſe, to quicken you; 


The eee and the metaphyſicks, 5 


So, in 7 "i Nice ume, an ancient + includ. I 560 3 
„O ye children, let your time be well _ 
% Applye your learning, and your elders 0 ag bi | 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Szppo/es, 1566: * I feare he be his 
ſtudy ſo, that he will not leave the minute of an houre from his 
booke.” MaLORNRE. 


8 M; perdonate,] Old copy Me Shen,” | The emendation 
was OS by Mr. Steevens. MaLons. | 


Ariſtotle's checks,] are, I ſuppoſe, the harſh rules of 
Ariſotte. STEEVENS, | 
Such as tend to check and reſtrain the indulgence of the paſſions. 

MaLone. 

Tranio is here deſcanting on academical learning, and mentions 

| by name fix of the ſeven liberal ſciences. I ſuſpe& this to be a 
miſ- print, made by ſome copyiſt or compolitor, for Aal. The 


2 Talk egit — Old copy Ball. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
* PY 


FEE *Y 
1 33 3 * . ME. © 
8388 "Is — e e 5 85 
* * 


MaLoNnE. 
— 0 quicken Jon ; J i. e. animate. So, in All's well that 
end; awell : 
* Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary,”  STEEVENS, | 
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Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you: 
No profit grows, where is no pleaſure ta'en;— _ 
In brief, fir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. 


Luc. Gramercies, Tranio, well doſt thou adviſe. 
If, Biondello, thou wert come aſhore, 

We could at once put us in readineſs; _ 

And take a lodging, fit to entertain 

Such friends as time in Padua ſhall beget. 

: But ſtay awhile: What company is this? 


Tra. Maſter, ſome ſhow, t to welcome u us to town, - 


FFC 
HorTeNns1o. LucENTIO and TxAxIO fland aſide. 


Bape. Gentlemen, importune me no further, 
For how I firmly am reſolv'd you know; 
That is,—not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 


Before 1 have a huſband for the elder: 


If either of you both love Katharina, 
Becauſe I know you well, and love you well, 
Leave ſhall you have to court her at your pleaſure. 


GRE. To cart her rather: She's too rough for me: 
There, there Hortenſio, will you any wife? 


Kar. 1 pray you, fir, [To Bap. ] is it your will 
To make a ſtale of me amongſt theſe mates? 


Hook. Mates, maid! how mean you that? no 
mates for you, 
| Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould. 


Kur. I faith, fir, you ſhall never need to fear; 
I wis, it is not half way to her heart: 
But, if it were, doubt not, her care ſhould be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, 
Ang paint your face, and uſe you like a fool. 


Honk. From all ſuch devils, good Lord, deliver us! 
Gas. And n me too, d Lord! 


u: 
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7z4. Huſh, maſter! here is ſome good penn 


toward; 


That wench is ſtark mad, or . froward. 


Luc. But in the other's ſilence I do ſee 
Maids' mild behaviour and ſobriety. 
Peace, Tranio. 


Te4. Well ſaid, maſter; mum! and gaze your fl. 


Bar. Gentlemen, that I may ſoon make good 


What J have ſaid, — Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not diſpleaſe thee, good Bianca; 
For I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. 


Karn. A pretty peat!? tis beſt 
Put finger in the eye,—an ſhe knew why. 


Bran. Siſter, content you in my diſcontent.— 
Sir, to your pleaſure humbly I ſubſcribe: 


My books, and inſtruments, ſhall be my company; 
On them to look, and practiſe by myſelf. 


Tuc. Hark, Tranio! thou may it hear Minerva 
ſpeak. ts, [ Aſide. 
. 8 Baptiſta, will you be ſo — pu 


Sorry am I, that our good will effects 
Bianca's grief. = 


4 pretty peat !] Peat or pet is a \ word of endearment Gow: petit, 


uli, as if it meant pretty little thing, Joh xso x. 


This word is uſed in the old play of Xing Leir (not Shakſpeare- a2) 
% Gon, I marvel, Ragan, how you can endure 
 «« 'T9 ſee that proud, pert peat, our youngeſt ſiſter,” fo. 
Again, „in Coridon's Song, by Tho. Lodge; publiſhed in — s 
elicon, 1600: 
% And God ſend every pretty peate, 
«« Heigh hoe the pretty peare,” &e. 


and i is, I believe, of Scotch extraction. I find it in one of the 
proverbs of that country, where it ſignifies darling. 


„He has fault of a wife, that marries mam's per.” i. e. He is 
in great want of a wife who marries one that is her mother 8 
Og STEEVENS. 


* ——/o ftrange?) That is, ſo odd, fo different from others i in 


your conduct. Jou xsox. 


— —-—„-— —— —— ¼— — 
W h6-s,45 i . 
— 


Fit to inſtruct her youth.—If you, Hortenſio, 
Or ſignior Gremio, you, know any ſuch, 
| Prefer them hither; for to cunning men 5 
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. Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptiſta, for this fiend of hell, 

And make her bear the penance of her tongue? 


Bap. Gentlemen, content ye; I am reſoly'd ;— 
Go in, Bianca, [Exit Branca. 


And for I know, ſhe taketh moſt delight 
In muſic k, inſtruments, and poetry, 
Schoolmaſters will I keep within my houſe 


"We 


I will be very kind, and liberal! 

To mine own children in good bringing-up; 
And ſo farewell. Katharina you may ſtay; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca. [ Exit. 

__#Karn. Why, and I truſt, I may go too, May I not? 

What, ſhall I be appointed hours; as though, belike, 

I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! 

: GRE. You may go to the devil's dam; your gifts“ 
are ſo good, here is none will hold you. Their love 
is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we may blow our 

nails together, and faſt it fairly out;? our cake's 


i cunning men,] Cunning had not yet loſt its original ſigni- 
fication of knowing, learned, as may be obſerved in the tranſlation 
of the Bible. JohN Sox. | 

"1M your gifts] Gifts for endiwments, MALONE. | 
So, before in this comedy : | . 

Hs a woman's gift, | | 

« To rain a ſhower of commanded tears.” STEEVENS. 

7 —— Their love 7s not ſo great, Hortenſio, but aue may blow our 

nails together, and faſt it fairly out ;] I cannot conceive whoſe love 
Gremio can mean by the words heir love, as they had been talking 
of no love but that which they themſelves felt for Bianca. We 

muſt therefore read, our love, inſtead of their. M. Mason. 


Perhaps we ſhould read—Your love. In the old manner of I 
writing yr ſtood for either ir or your. The editor of the third 
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dough on both ſides. Farewell:—Yet, for the love 


I bear my {ſweet Bianca, if I can by any means light 
on a fit man, to teach her that wherein ſhe rg, 
Iwill wiſh him to her father.* | 


Hos. So will I, ſignior Gremio: But a word, 1 


pray. Though the nature of our quarrel yet never 
brook*d parle, know now, upon advice, it toucheth 
us both, — that we may yet again have acceſs to our 


fair miſtreſs, and be happy rivals in Bianca's love, — 


to labour and effect one thing ſpecially. | 


GRE. What's that, I pray? 


Hos. Marry, ſir, to get a huſband for her ſiſter 


CRE. A huſband! a devil. 
Hok. I ſay, a huſband. 
GRE. I ſay, a devil: Think'ſt thou, Hortenſio, 


though her father be very rich, any man 1s ſo very 
2 fool to be married to hell? 


Hok. Tuſh, Gremio! though i it oſs: your patience, 
and mine, to endure her loud alarums, why, man, 
there be good fellows in the world, an a man could | 
light on them, would take her with all faults, and 
money enough. 


GRE. I cannot tell: ar Fhad's as lief take ber 


dowry with this condition, to be whipp'd a at tHe 
high-croſs every morning. | 


folio and ſome 3 editors, with, I think, leſs ade road 


eur. If their love be right, it muſt mean the good will ot 


W and Bianca towards us. MaLONE. 


I will wiſh him to her father.) i. e. I will recommend him. 
8 in Much ado about Nothing: 


* To wjb him wreſtle with affection. Rx RD. 


upon advice, ] 1. e. on conſideration, or reflection. So, 
in Th T wo Gentlemen of Verona : 


„ How ſhall I dote on her, with more advice, 
That thus, without advice, * to love her!“ 


vol. VI. 'E e 


| STERVENS. 1 
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Hogs. Faith, as you ſay, there's ſmall choice in 
rotten apples. But, come; ſince this bar in law 
makes us friends, it ſhall be ſo far forth friendly 
maintain'd, till by helping Baptiſta's eldeſt . 
ter to a huſband, we ſet his youngeſt free for a huſ- 
band, and then have to't afreſh. —Sweet Bianca |— 

Happy man be his dole!ꝰ He that runs faſteſt, gets 


the ring.“ How ſay you, ſignior Gremio? 


xx. I am agreed: and would I had given him 
the beſt horſe in Padua to begin his wooing, that 

would thoroughly woo her, wed her, and bed her, 
and rid the houſe of her. Come on. 5 
[¶Exeunt GREMIO and Honrisio. f 


Ter RA. [ Advancing.) I pray, ſir, tell me AIs it 
oſſible 
That ws ſhould of a ſudden take much hold? 


Luc. O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 

1 never thought it poſſible, or likely; 
But ſee! while idly I ſtood looking on, 

I found the effect of love in 1dleneſs: 

And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee,— 
That art to me as ſecret, and as dear, 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was,— 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Franio, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me Tranio, for I know thou canſt; 
Aſſiſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 


- Þ Hepes: man be his dole!] A proverbial expreſſion. It is uſed 
in Damon and Pithias, 1571. Dole i is any thing dealt out or diſtri- 
buted, though its original meaning was the proviſion given away 
at the doors of great men's houſes. STEEVENS. 


In Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont and Fletcher, we meet with a 
ſimilar expreſſion, which may ſerve to explain that before us: ** Then 


© happy man be his fortune] i. e. May his fortune be that of a happy 


man! MALONE. 


2 —— He that runs let. pets the ring] An alluſion to the 
| pow: of running at the * Douce, 
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Tx4. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
Aﬀection 1s not rated * from the heart: 
If love have touch'd you, nought remains but lo 
Redime te captum quam queas minimo.s 


Luc. Gramercies, lad; go forward: this 4 


The reſt will comfort, for thy counſel's ſound. 


TA. Maſter, you look'd ſo longly © on the maid, : 


Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of all. 


LCuc. O yes, I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face, 
Such as the daughter of Agenorꝰ had, 


That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, | 


When with his knees he Kiſs'd the Cretan _ 


Z 


So ; in Antony and Cleopatra : 
„ itis to be chid, 
- As w we rate boys.” STEEVENS. 


4 If hxve have touch'd you, nought remains bu or The next lin 5 


5 frar Terence ſhows that we ſhould read: 
love hath toyl'd you, 


i. e. taken you in his toils, his nets, Alluding to the captus 2 


abet, of the ſame author. WAR BURTON. 


It is a common expreſſion at this day to ſay, when a bailiff has 
1 a man, that he has touched him on the ſhoulder. Therefore 


touch d is as good a tranſlation of captus, as teyl d would be. Thus, 
in As you Li it, Roſalind ſays to 8 « Cupid hath clapt 
him on the ſhoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. By M. MasoN. 


-4 Redime, &c.] Our author had this line from Lilly, which 1 
mention, that it may not be brought as an argument for his learning. 


Jokxsox. 


Dr. Farmer's pamphlet affords an additional proof that this line 


was taken from Lilly, and not from Terence; becauſe it is quoted, 


as it appears in the grammarian, and not as it appears in the poet. 
It is introduced alſo in Decker's Bellman's Night-Walk, &c. It 


may be added, that captus et, habet, is not in the ſame play which 


* the quotation. STEEVENS, 


longly —] i. e. longingly. I have met with no example 
0 adverb. STEEVENS, 


| wel himſelf i into a bull. STEEVENS, 


Ee2 


is not rated —] Is not driven out by hiding Maton . 


daughter of Agenor —] Europa, for whoſe ſake Jupiter | 


— 
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7 RA. Saw you no more? mark'd you not, how 
her ſiſter 
Began to ſcold; and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din? 


Luc. Tranio, I ſaw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath ſhe did perfume the air; 
Sacred, and ſweet, was all I ſaw in her. 


7A. Nay, then, 'tis time to ſtir him from his trance. 


1 pray, awake, ſir; If you love the maid, 


Bend thoughts and. wits to achieve her. Thus it 5 


ftands ;S _ 

Her elder ſiſter is ſo curſt and " Exel 

That, till the father rid his hands of her, | 
Maſter, your love muſt live a maid at home; 
And therefore has he cloſely mew'd her up, 
| Becauſe ſhe ſhall not be annoy'd with ſuitors. 


Luc. Ah, Tranio, what a cruel father's he! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took ſome care 


To get her cunning ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct her? 
T4. Ay, marry, am I, fir; and now tis plotted. 


Loc. 1 have it, Tranio. 

. Maſter, for my hand, 
Both our r inventions meet and j Jump 1 in one. 
Luc. Tell me thine firſt. | 


Toy: Jou will be ſchoolmaſter, 


And undertake the teaching of the maid: 
That's your device. 


Luc. > 5 08 381 May it be done? 


74. Not poſſible; For who ſhall bear your part, 


And be in Padua here Vincentio's ſon ? 


Keep houſe, and ply his book ; welcome his friends; 


Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them? 


7 3 mall not be annoy'd — | O19 copy—ſhe will not. 


Corrected 7 vir, Rowe. MaLoxs, 


. OH) fend bet bent 0 es 
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Luc. Baſta; content thee; for I have it full.” 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe; 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſh'd by our faces, 
For man, or maſter : then it follows thus; 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, 1 in my ſtead, 
Keep houſe, and port,* and ſervants, as I ſhould: 
I will ſome other be; ſome Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or mean man of Piſa.*— 
Ti hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo :—Tranio, at once 
Uncaſe thee; take my colour'd hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee; 
But I will charm him firſt to keep his tongue. 


Tra. So had you need, — hey exchange habits, 
In brief, fir, ſith it your pleal re Is, 1285 

And J am tied to be obedient; : 
(For ſo your father charg'd me at our r parting ; PE 
Be ſerviceable lo my ſon, quoth . 
Although, I think, *twas in another ſenſe, 4 

I am content to be Lucentio.' ©. 

Becauſe ſo well I love Lucentio. 


* al Tranio, be ſo, becauſe Lucentio loves: 1 
And let me be a ſlave, to achieve that maid 


* . light "my thrall'd my wounded eye, 


* Baſta FT 
occurs in The Mad Lover, and The Little F rench Log, of 


Beaumont and Fletcher. STEEVENS. 


LL: I have it full.) i. e. conceive our firatagem i in its full 
extent, I have . planned the whole of it. So, in Othello: 
L have it, 'tis engender 4. 


x STEEVENS, | 
—— port, Port, is figure, ſhow, appearance, Joh NGO. 
* „ in The Merchant of Venice: | 
„ Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
% How much I have diſabled mine eftate 
*« By ſomething ſhowing a more ſwelling port 


Than my faint means would grant continuance.” RE ED. 


3 or mean nan of Pſa. | The old copy, of , 
nne STEEVENS. 


E e 3 


- 
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Enter BIONDELLO. 


Here comes the rogue,—Sirrah, where have you 
been? 


Bron, Where have! been! ? Nay, how now, where 
are you? 


: Maſter, has my fellow Tranio ſtol'n your clothes? 
Or you ſtol'n his? or both? pray, what's the news? 


Loc. Sirrah, come hither; tis no time to jeſt, 


And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
Jour fellow Tranio here, to ſave my life, _ 
Puts my apparel and my countenance on, 


And I for my eſcape have put on his; 


For in a quarrel, ſince I came aſhore, 

I kill'd a man, and fear I was deſcried:* 
Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes, 
While I make way from hence to ſave my life: 

You underſtand | me: . 


. 1. fir? ne'er a whit. 


Luc. And not a jot of Tranio in your mouth; 
Tranio i is chang'd into Lucentio. 


Blox. The better for him; Would, 1 were ſo 


too! 


Ts. RA. 80 would I, faith, boy, t to > have the next 


wiſh after, — 


That Lucentio indeed had Baptiſta' 8 youngel 


e 


. and fear I . te hott: ] i. e. I fear I was obſerv'd i in 


the act of 0 him. The editor of the third folio reads“ am 
de ye] which CES 


as been adopted by the modern editors, 


Rowe. MarLons, 


MaLONE. 
3. $0 3 1.1 The old copy has—could Corrected by Mr. | 
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But, ſirrah, not for my ſake, but your maſter's,.— 
J adviſe 

Lou uſe your manners diſcreetly in all kind of com- 
panies: 

When I am alone, why, then I am Trankd; . 

But in all places elſe, your maſter 4 Lucentio. 


Luc. Tranio, let's go :— 

One thing more reſts, that thyſelf execute 
To make _ among theſe wooers : If thou aſk me 
x why,— _ 

= Suffcerh, my reaſons are both good and weighty. 
[Exeunt.s 


1 + dv My bord, you od ; you do not mind the 
play. 
5 Tes, by ſaint Anne, do I. A grod matter, 
ſurely ; Comes there any more of it ® 


Pac. My lord, *tis but begun. 


Sry. *Tis a very excellent piece 5 work, madam — 


| lady; *Would't Were done 


pour Old copy—ymu maſter, Corredted by 


the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


1 8 5 


Shakſpeare ſeems to have meant the firſt act to conclude here, 
where the ſpeeches of the Tinker are introduced; though they 
have been hitherto thrown to the end of the firſt act, nen, to 
a modern and arbitrary regulation. STEEVENS. 

6 Exeunt.] Here in the old copy we have—* The Preſenters 
above ſpeak.” —meaning Sly, &c. who were placed in a balcon 


raiſed at the back of the ſtage. After the words—** Would it 


were done,” the 3 direction is—7. * fit and mark. 


d and weighty.) The diviſion for the cond at of 
this play 1s neither marked in the folio nor quarto editions. 


Martons, 


— 
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SCENE. II. 
7. he ſame. Before Hortenſio's Hate. 
Enter Perrucuto and GruMIo. 


Per. Vetoim for a while I take my leave, 


Io ſee my friends in Padua; but, of all, 


My beſt beloved and approved friend, 
Hortenſio; and, I trow, this is his houſe :- — 
Here, firrah Grumio; knock, I fay. 


Ono, Knock fir? whine auld 3 . 


there any man has rebus'd your worſhip? © 
Per. Villain, I fay, knock me here ſoundly. 


CRU. Knock you here, ſir? why, ſir, what am ], 
fir, that I ſhould knock you here, fir? 


Per. Villain, I ſay, knock me at this gate, 


And rap me well, or I'Il knock your knave's pate. 


Cub. My maſter is grown quarrelſome: I ſhould 
5 knock you firſt, 
: And then I know after who comes by the worlt. 


Pyr. Will it not be? 


Faith, ſirrah, an you'll not 1 IU wring it;: . 


Tl 905 how you can /ol, fa, and ſing it. 
e wrings GRUMIO by the ears. 


0 - has rebus'd your worſhip ?) What is the meaning of 
rebus'd? or is it a falſe print for abus'd? TyrwuirTrt. 


7 Knock you here,] Grumio's pretenſions to wit have a ſtrong 
reſemblance to thoſe of Nromio in The Comedy of Errors; and this 


circumſtance makes it the more probable that theſe two plays were 


written at no great diſtance of time from each other, 


MaLoONE. 


3 -wring it ;] Here feems to be a quibble between ringing at 
2 x door, and wringing a man's ears. STEBVENS, e 


5 fr 
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_ Gev. Help, maſters,” help! my maſter is mad. 


Pzr. Now knock when I bid you: urrah! vil 


lain! $ 


Enter Hon rENs10. 


Hos. How ow? what's the matter My old - 


| friend Grumio! and my good friend Petruchio * 
How do you all at Verona? 


_ Per. Signior Hortenſio, come you to part the 2 


fray? ? 
Con tutto il core bene trovato, may 1 ſay. 
Hor. Alla noftra caſa bene venuto, 
Molto honorato ſignor mio Petruchio. 
| Riſe, Grumio, riſe; we will compound this quarrel. 


_ Gru. Nay, 'tis no matter, what he *leges in 
Latin. '—I this be not a lawful cauſe for me to 


9 Help, maſters, The "YL copy reads Here; 1 in ſeveral 


other places in this lay mire 2 inſtead of maſters, Corrected by 
Mr. Theobald. In the 


Merchant of Venice, Act V. 1600, and 1623: 
N * What ho, M. [Maſter] Lorenzo, and M. [Miſtreſs] Lorenzo.” 


MALONE. : 


— evhat he 'Jeges in : Latin.] i. e. I ſuppoſe, what he alleges 
in Las Petruchio has been juſt 2 Italian to Hortenſio, 


which Grumio miſtakes for the other language. STEEVeNs. 


I cannot help ſuſpeRing that we ſhould read—Nay, 'tis no matter 
what be leges in Latin, if this be not a lawful cauſe for me to leave 
bis ſervice. Look you, ſir.— That is, 'Tis no matter what is /aw, 
if this be not a lawful cauſe,” &c. Tyawarrtr. 


Tyrwhitt's amendment and explanation of this paſſage is 

evidently right. Mr. Steevens appears to have been a little abſent 

When he wrote his note on it. He forgot that Italian was Grumio's 
native language, and that therefore he could not poſlibly miſtake it 


for Latin, M. Mason. 


I am grateful to Mr. M. Maſon for his hint, which may prove 


beneficial to me on ſome future eren, though 3 at the profent 


ſs. of our author's age M was the common 
abbreviation of Mafter and Miſtreſs. Hence the miſtake, See T he 


4 P M — 


r 


— 
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leave his ſervice, —Look you, ſir, —he bid me knock : 


him, and rap him ſoundly, fir : Well, was it fit for 


a ſervant to uſe his maſter ſo; being, perhaps, ( for 


aught I ſee,) two and thirty,—a pip out? 


Whom, would to God, I had well knock'd at firſt, 


Then had not Grumio come by the worſt. 
Pz. A ſenſeleſs villain Good Hortenſio, 
J bade the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 


zb. Knock at the gate?—O heavens !— 


T Spake you not theſe words . Lirrab, knock 3 we. 4 


here, 


5 Rap me here, knock me well, and knock me ſoundly Ty 


And come you now with—knocking at the gate? 
 Psxr. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I adviſe you. 


Hog. Petruchio, patience; I am Grumio's pledge: 


Why, this a heavy chance *twixt him and you; 
Your ancient, Ys Pen ſervant Grumio. 


8 it will not operate ſo forcibly a as to change my opinion, 


I was well aware that Italian was Grumio's native language, but 
was not, nor am now, certain of our author's attention to 


this circumſtance, becauſe his Italians neceſſarily ſpeak Engliſh 
throughout the play, with the exception of a few colloquial ſen- 

tences. So little regard does our author pay to petty proprieties, 
that as often as Signior, the Italian a crea oes not occur to 
him, or ſuit the meaſure of his verſe, he gives us in its room, 
« Sir Vincentio,” and © Sir ater wg * STEEVENS, 


121 a pip out?] The old copy has—peepe. Corrected 1 
Fe Pope, ALONE, 


knock me ſoundly ?] Shakſpeare ſens to deſign a ridi 
cake on this clipped and ungrammatical er ; which Tg he 
has introduced in Orhelh: 

I pray tali me of Caſſio. 
It occurs again, and more e 15 doh in heroic tranſlation: 

" upon a'ne Mop pide, 
« Did wound me Mo phey on the leg,” &c: 


nur — s Ovid, B. V. p. 66, by; 


STEEVENS. 
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And tell me now, ſweet friend,—what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 


Per. Such wind as ſcatters young men through 
the world, 

To ſeek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where ſmall res pe] grows. But, in a few, a 
Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me ;— 
Antonio, my father, is deceas'd; n 
And J have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive, and thrive, as beſt I may: 
Crowns in my purſe I have, and goods at home, 
And ſo am come abroad to ſee the world. | 


Hook. Petruchio, ſhall I then come roundly to 
„„ 
And wiſh thee to a ſhrewd i. S vou wife? 
Thou'dſt thank me but a little for my counſel : 
And yet I'll promiſe thee ſhe ſhall be rich, 


And very rich :—but thou' rt too much wy friend, = 


And I'll not wiſh thee to her. 


Per. Signior Hortenſio, *rwixt ſuch friends as : 


we, 
Few words ſuffice: and, 8 if thou 13 
One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance, ) 
Be ſhe as foul as was F mod e 


$ Where ſmall experience grows. But, in a few 5 ts 1 4 a few, 
means the ſame as in Sport, in few words, yo NSON, 


So, in K. Henry IV. Part II: | 
In few;—his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire,” &c. 

| STEEVENS. 

6 (4; 1 is burthen of m awooing dance,)] The burthen of a 
_ dance is an expreſſion which | rave never heard; the burthen of 


bis wooing ſong had been more proper. JOHNSON. 


7 Be fhe as foul as was Fltrentius love,] I ſup ſe this alludes 
to the ſtory of a Florentine, which is met with in the eleventh Book 
0 tein Lupton's 7. bovfand Notable Things, and perhaps i in other 

ollections. 


- õã ĩðVWb ↄð 0 7 q y 


POR N . 
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As old as Sibyl, and as curſt and ſhrewd 
As Socrates' Xantippe, or a worſe, _ 
She moves me not, or not removes, at leaſt, 


« 39. A Florentine young gentleman was ſo deceived by the 
luſtre and orientneſs of her jewels, pearls, rings, lawns, ſcarfes, 
laces, gold ſpangles, and other gaudy devices, that he was raviſhed 
overnight, and was mad till the marriage was ſolemnized. But 
next morning by light viewing of her before ſhe was ſo gorgeouſly 
trim'd up, ſhe was ſuch a leane, yellow, riveled, deformed creature, 


that he never lay with her, nor lived with her afterwards; and 


would ſay that he had married himſelf to a ſtinking houſe of office, 
painted over, and ſet out with fine garments: and ſo for grief 
conſumed away in melancholy, and at laſt poyſoned himſelf, 
Gomeſinus, lib. 3. de Sal. Gen. cap. 22. FARMER, 


The alluſion is to a ſtory told by Gower in the firſt book D- 
Confefſione Amantis. Florent is the name of a knight who hed 
bound himſelf to marry a deformed hag, provided ſhe taught him 
the ſolution of a riddle on which his lie de 

is the deſcription of her:  _ | 

Florent his wofull heed up lifte, EE 
« And ſaw this vecke, where that ſhe ſit, 
„ Which was the lotheſt wighte 
„ That ever man caſte on his eye: 
Hir noſe baas, hir browes hie, 
Hir eyes ſmall, and depe ſette, 
„Hir chekes ben with teres wette, 
«« And rivelyn as an empty ſkyn, 
_«« Hangyng downe unto the chyn; 
«« Hir lippes ſhronken ben for age, bs 
„There was no grace in hir viſage, 
« Hir front was narowe, hir lockes hore, 
„ She loketh foorth as doth a more: 
«« Hir necke is ſhorte, hir ſhulders courbe, 
«« That might a mans luſte diſtourbe: 
Hir bodie great, and no thyng ſmall, 
« And ſhortly to deſcrive hir all, 5 
«« She hath no lith without a lacke, 
«« But like unto the woll ſacke: &c,—— 
Though ſhe be the foxlefte of all, &, 
This ſtory might have been borrowed by Gower from an older 
narrative in the G % Romanorum, See the Introductory Diſcourſe 
to The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition, Vol. IV. 
p- 153. STEEVIXSS. | | 25 


epended. The following 


petites zeres de mort.” MALONYE. 
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Affection's edge in me; were ſhe as rough 

As are the ſwelling Adriatic k ſeas: 

] come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 


CRU. Nay, look you, fir, he tells you flatly what 
his mind is: Why, give him gold enough, and marry 
him to a puppet, or an aglet-baby;? or an old trot 


with ne'er a tooth in her head, though ſhe have as 


many diſeaſes as two and fifty horſes: * why, nothing 


comes amiſs, ſo money comes withal. 


Hog. Petruchio, ſince we have ſtepp'd thus far in, | 


I will continue that I broach'd in jeſt. 

] can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous ; 
Brought up, as beſt becomes a gentlewoman: 

Her only fault (and that is faults enough,) 


were ſbe as rough—)] The old cc - reads—avere He is 
4 rough, Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. | 


Marone. 
ſize the tag of a point. | 
So, in Feronimo, 1605s . 
« And all thoſe ſtars that gaze upon her face, 
Are aglets on her ſleeve-pins and her train.“ 


_ STEEVENS, 


An aglei-baby was a ſmall image or head cut on the tag of a 


point, or lace, That ſuch figures were ſometimes appended to 


them, Dr. Warburton has proved, by a paſſage in Mezeray, the 
aiguillettes [points] des 


French hiſtorian :—* portant meme ſur les 


: ——as many diſeaſes as two and fifty horſes :] 1 ſuſpect this 
paſſage to be corrupt, though I know not how to rectify it.— The 
Flip diſeaſes of a horſe ſeem to have been proverbial. So, in The 


Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608: © O ſtumbling jade! the ſpavin o'ertake 


thee! the „ diſeaſes ſtop thee!” MAL. 
(and that is faults exongh,)] And that one is itſelf a hoſt 

of faults, The editor of the ſecond fol! 

all the ſubſequent editors, unneceſſarily reads—ard that is fault 


eneugh. MALONE, 


aglet-baby ;] i. e. a diminutive being, not exceeding in 


—— — — — kg _— 


olio, who has been copied by 


n , 82 
4 2 
2. IVE, 


— 
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Is, —that ſhe is intolerably curſt, 

And ſhrewd,* and froward; fo beyond all meaſure, 

That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 

T would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Pyr. Hortenfio, peace; thou know'ſt not gold's 

= te ͤ 

Lell me her father's name, and 'tis enough; 

For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
Hook. Her father is Baptiſta Minola, 

An affable and courteous gentleman: 

Her name is, Katharina Minola, 

Renown'd in Padua for her ſcolding tongue. 
Pz. I know her father, though I know not her; 

And he knew my deceaſed father well. 

I will not ſleep, Hortenſio, till I ſee her; 

And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 

Io give you over at this firſt encounter, 

Unleſs you will accompany me thither. 


Cv. 1 pray you, fir, let him go while the humour 


laſts. O' my word, an ſhe knew him as well as I 


do, ſhe would think ſcolding would do little good 


upon him: She may, perhaps, call him half a ſcore 


knaves, or ſo: why, that's nothing; an he begin 


once, he'll rail in his rope-tricks.* I'll tell you 


4 —— Hreaud,] here means, having the qualities of a forew. 


The adjective is now uſed only in the ſenſe of acute, intelligent. 


| | | | ALONE. 
I believe /arewwd only ſignifies bitter, ſevere, So, in As you Like it, 


. unn 
„That have endur'd frewd days and nights with us. 
„„ nn . Seines, 
2 4 he begin once, hell rail in his rope- tricks. ] This is ob. 
ſcure. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads Ye Il rail in his rhetorick; 7! 
tell. you, &c. Rhetorick agrees very well with fgure in the ſuc- 
ceeding part of the ſpeech, yet I am inclined to believe that repe- 
tricks is 5 true word. JlonRsoõ r.. N 
1 „ 


. = 


0 
| language as parrots are . . to ſpeak. So, in Hudibras : 
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what, fir,—an ſhe ſtand him“ but a little, he will 
throw a figure in her face, and ſo disfigure her with 
it, that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than 


a cat: You know him not, ſir. 


In Romeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare uſes ropery for roguery, and 


therefore certainly wrote rope-zricks. 


Rope-tricks we may ſuppoſe to mean tricks of which the contriver 
would deſerve the rope. STEEVENS, | I a 


4 es abu is certainly right. Ropery or rope-tricks originally 


ed abuſive language, without any determinate idea; ſuch 


| « Could tell what fubt'left parrots mean, N 
« That ſpeak, and think contrary clean; 
« What member tis of whom they talk, 


When they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.“ 


| The following paſſage in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553, 
 ſhews that this was the meaning of the term: Another good 
fellow in the countrey, being an officer and maiour of a toune, and 
deſirous to ſpeak like a fine learned man, having juſt occaſion to 


rebuke a runnegate fellow, ſaid after this wiſe in great heate: 
Thou yngram and vacation knave, if I take thee any more within 


the circumciſion of my damnacion, I will ſo corrupte thee that 
all vacation knaves ſhall take ill ſample by thee. This the author 
in the margin calls rope-ripe chiding. So, in May-day, a comedy 


by Chapman, 1611: Lord! how you roll in your rope-ripe 
terms.” MAL. FCC 8 
| 6 ſtand hin—] i. e. withſtand, refit him, 
JC ig +6 NNTR Se - 
that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than a cat:] 


7 


The humour of this paſſage I do not underſtand. This animal is 


remarkable for the keennels of its fight. In the Caftell of Laboure, 
however, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1 506, is the following 
line: That was as blereyed as a cat.” 
There are two proverbs which any reader who can, may apply 
to this alluſion of Grumio: - 1 F 
« Well might the cat wink when both her eyes were out. 
« A muffled cat was never a good hunter,” | | 


The firſt is in Ray's Colledtion, the ſecond in Kelly's. 


. Ra © Ng STEEVENS. 
It may mean, that he ſhall ſwell up her eyes with blows, till 

ſhe ſhall ſeem to peep with a contracted pupil, like a cat in the 

light, JounsoN. | IG Es > 
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Hos. Tarry, Petruchio, I muſt go with thee; 
For in Baptiſta's keep® my treaſure is: 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 
His youngeſt daughter, beautiful Bianca; 
And her withholds from me, and er more 
Suitors to her, and rivals in my love: 
Suppoſing it a thing impoſſible, _ 
8 (For thoſe defects J have before rehears'd,) 


| That ever Katharina will be woo'd, 


| Therefore this order hath Baptiſta ta'en ; *— 
That none ſhall have acceſs unto Bianca, oy 
Till Katharine the curſt have got a huſband. 


GRU. Katharine the curſt! 
A title for a maid, of all titles the worſt. 


| Hog. Now ſhall my friend Petruchiodo me grace; 
And offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchool-maſter 
Well ſeen in mulick,? to inſtruct Bianca: 
: That ſo I 12 by this device, at leaſt, 


part of an ancient caſtle was called the keep. nine 
8 And her wwithholds, &c.] It ſtood thus: 
8 And her withholds from me. 


Other more ſuitors to her, and rivals in my 4 c. 


The r lation which I have given to the text, was dictated to me 


by the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. TRHROBAL D. 


9 Therefore this order hath Baptiſta ta en; To take order is to 


; take meaſures. So, in Othello: 
= «« Honeſt Iago hath talen order for it.“ STepVENs, 


9 Well ſeen in muſick, | Seen is verſed, practiſed. So, in a very 
ancient comedy called The longer thou Livef the more Fool alben art. 


Sum would have you /eer in ſtories, 
e Sum to feates of arms will you allure, &c. 
« Sum will move you to reade Scripture. 
% Marry, I would have you ſeene in cardes and diſe.“ 


Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. ii: | 
e Wen ſeene in ey Sages at. mote bee. 


in Baptifta' s keep—] Keep is enſtody,” The ſtrongeſt 


STEVENS: 


> wt cs Tt Fo I 
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Have leave and leiſure to make love to her, 
And, unſuſpected, court her by herſelf. 


Enier Onulo, with him Luckxr1o diſguiſed, wy: 


books under bis arm. 


Cb. Here's no knavery! See; to beguile the 
old folks, how the young folks lay their heads to- 
gether! Maſter, maſter, look about your "WO goes | 


there? ha! 
Hok. Peace, Grumio; tis the rival of my love: — 


Petruchio, ſtand by a while. 


Eu. A proper ſtripling, and an amorous! 


[They retire. 


rn. O, very well; I have ba the note. 

5 Hark you, ſir; I'll have them very Furl, bound: 

All books of love, ſee that at any hand 
And ſee you read no other lectures to her: 

| You underſtand me: Over and beſide 

Signior Baptiſta's liberality, 


| Til mend it with a largeſs :—Take your papers too, 


And let me have them very well perfum'd ; 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf, _ 
Io whom they go. What will you read to her? 


Luc. Whate'er I read to her, I'll plead for you, 


As for my patron, (ſtand you ſo aſſur'd,) 

As firmly as yourſelf were ſtill in place: 

Yea, and (perhaps) with more ſucceſsful words 
Than you, unleſs you were a ſcholar, fir. 


GRE. 0 this e what a As it is! 


5 at any Sand 7} i. e. at all events. So, 3 in All 's avell that 


ends well: | 
06 — had him fetch off his drum, in any hand. 
| STz EEVENS. 


e aubon they go. * The old copy reads—To whom they go to. 
Vo 'F VI. Tr 


STE&V ENS. 


— 
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Cx. O this woodcock! what an aſs it is! 
Pr. Peace, firrah. 


HoR. Grumio, mum God ſave you, fignior 
-._ - .--Gremto! 


CRE. And you're well met, ſignior Hortenſo. 


Trow you, 
Whither I am going ?—To Baptiſta Minola. 
1 épromis'd to enquire carefully 
About a ſchoolmaſter for fair Bianca :* 
And, by good fortune, I have lighted well 
On this young man; for learning, and behayiour, 
Fit for her turn; well read in poetry, 
And other books good ones, I warrant you. 


Hogs. Tis well: and I have met a gentleman, 
Hath promis'd me to help me* to another, 
A fine muſician to inſtruct our miſtreſs ; 
So ſhall I no whit be behind in duty 
Io fair Bianca, ſo belov'd of me. 


GRE. Belov'd of me,—and that my deeds ſhall 


prove. 


Cab. And that his bags ſhall prove. [4 "If 


Hos. Gremio, *tis now no time to vent our love: 
Liſten to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 
FI tell you news indifferent good for either. 
Here is a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 

Upon agreement from us to his liking, 
Will undertake to woo curſt Katharine; 
Tea, and to marry her, if her dowry pleaſe. 


GRE. So ſaid, fo done, is well ;— _ 
Hortenſio, have you told him all her faults? 


for fair Bianca ] The «a copy * reads— 


6 or the fair Bianca.“ STEEVENS. 


 —— help me—] The old copy reads—help one. STBEVENS, 
Cadel * Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


If 
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' Per. I know, ſhe is an irkſome brawling ſcold; 
If that be all, maſters, I hear no harm. 


_ Gxs. No, ſay'ſt me ſo, friend? What countryman? 


Pxr. Born in Verona, old Antonio's ſon: 4 


My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to ſee. 


RR. O, fir, ſuch a life, with ſuch a wife, were 


ſtrange: 
But, if you have a ſtomach, to't o 'God's name; 


You ſhall have me aſſiſting you in all. 
But will you woo this wild cat? 


PRC. EE Will 1 Wb 
CR v. Will he woo her? ay, or r PH * her. 
Aide. 


Par, Why came I hither. but to that intent? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine cars? 


Have II not in my time heard lions roar? 


Have I not heard the ſea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 


Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 


And heaven's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud *larums, Tn ay and trumpets 
clang? CS | 


— old Antonio s ſon ] The old copy as s ſon. 


| Correfted by Mr. Rowe. MaLons. 5 
3 and trumpets' clang?] Sr ix the word clang i is here 


STEEVENS, = 


uſed adjectively, as in the Paradi ife Loft, B. XI. v. 834, and not 


as a verb: 
E an iſland alt and bare, 
* "08 The haune of ſeals, and orcs, and ſea-mews chang.” 


b 3 War ron. | : 


I believe Mr. Warton is miſtaken. Clans, as 2 ſubſtantive, is 
uſed in The Noble Gentleman of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
5 hear the clang of trumpets in this houſe,” 


4 


2. 
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And do you tell me of a woman's tongue; 


That gives not half ſo great a blow to the ear, . 


As will a cheſnut in a farmer's fire? 
Tuſh! tuſh! fear boys with bugs." 


Gr U. F or he fears 1 none, 


Gi Hortenfio, hark ! : 
This gentleman is happily arriv'd, 


oy My mind preſumes, for his own good, and yours, . 


Hook. I promis'd, we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er. 


CRE. And ſo we will; provided, that he win her. 


en 0. I would, I were as ſure of a good dinner, 


LA de. 


Again, in 7. 9 &. 1 90: . 
6 hear you the clang 
Of Scythian trumpets? ——_— 
Again, in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1 594: | 
The trumpets clang, and roaring 1841 of drums.“ 
Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : | 7 
: „ Hath not the clang of harſh Armenian troops,” be. 
Again, in Drant's tranflation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1567: 
| « Fit for a chorus, and as yet the boyſtus ſounde an ſl Il 
« Of trumpetes clang the ſtalles was not accuſtomed to fill,” 


The Trumpet is clang is certainly the clang of trumpets, and not an 


| 4 beſtowed on thoſe inſtruments. SrEEV ERNI. 


ſo great a blow to the er] The old copy reads—to 
; FR STEEVENS. 


This aukward phraſe could never come from Shakſpeare. He 


wrote, without queſtion, _ 
 —— fo great à blow to th' ear. Wann: URTON, 


The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Maroxx. | 
So, in K. John: 
„ Our ears are cudgell J; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France.” STEVENS. 


1. —— with bugs. ] i. e. with 3 
So, in Cymbeline : 
4 are become 15 
4 The mortal _y the field, as STEVEN, 


1 Af de. 


E 
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Enter TraAnto, bravely apparell d and BIONDELLo. 


TRA. | Gentlemen, God ſave you! If I may be 
6 _ 


Tell me, I beſeech you, which is the readieſt way 
To the houſe of ſignior Baptiſta Minola ? ; 


xk. He that has the two fair daughters —iv't | 
227 ide to TRANIO.] he you mean? | 


TxA. Even he. Biondello! 
CRE. Hark you, fir; You mean not her 8 


r Perhaps, him and her, fir; What have | 
you to do? 
y Per. Not her that chides, fir, 55 any hand, 1 
1 pray. 5 
"TRA. I loveno cher, ſir: ;—Biondello, let s away. 5 
5 Luc. Well N Tranio. 14 xx 


T. 
. 


1 He that has the two 21. ir denghters : 41 In the old copy, this 
ſpeech is given to Biondells, STEEVENS. 


It ſhould rather be given to Gremio; to W with the others, 
Tranio has addreſſed Aimſle The following paſſages might be 
written thus: . | ET 
Tra, Even he, Biondello! 
Gre. Hark you, fir; you mean not her too. TyRWHITT. 
I think the old copy, both here and in the preceding ſpeech is 
right. Biondello adds to what his maſter had ſaid, the words— 
fle that has the two fair daughters,” to aſcertain more preciſely 
the perſon for whom he had enquired ; and then addreſſes Tranio 


ist he you mean?” 
You mean not her to —] I believe, an abrupt ſentence was 


intended; or perhaps Shakſpeare might have written—her to aue. 
Tranio in his anſwer might mean, that he would «vos the father, | ö 

to obtain his conſent, and the daughter for herſelf. This, how- 14 

ever, will not complete the metre, I incline therefore to we * L 14 
ſuppoſition. MALoNs. 


I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt' 8 regulation. Srazvr us, 
F f 3 
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Hog. Sir, a word ere you go ;— 


Are you a ſuitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or no? 


TRA. An if I be, fir, is it any offence? 


GR k. No; if, without more words, you will get 


you hence. 


TRA. Why, ſir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me, as for you? 8 | 


R But ſo is not ſhe. 
| Tx4. For what reaſon, I beſeech you! ? 


Ek. For this reaſon, if you'll know. 
That ſhe's the choice love of ſignior Grethio. 


Hox. That ſhe's the choſen of ſignior Hor. 5 


tenſio. 


4. Softly, my maſters! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this right, —hear me with N | 
_ Baptiſta is a noble gentleman, 
To whom my father is not all unknown 1 
And, were his daughter fairer than ſhe i is, 
She may more ſuitors have, and me for one. 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thouſand wooers 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have: 
And ſo ſhe ſhall; Lucentio ſhall make one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to ſpeed alone. 


GRE. What! this gentleman will out-talk us all. 
Tuc. Sir, give him head; 1 know, he'll prove 


a jade. 
Per. Hortenſio, to what nd are all theſe words? 
Hog. Sir, let me be ſo bold as to aſk you, 
Did you yet ever ſee Baptiſta's daughter? 


TRA. No, ſir; but hear I do, that he hath two; 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As 1s the other for beauteous modeſty. 


"> Fae: Sir, ſir, the tirſt's tor me; let her go by. 


hs 
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Ga. Yea, leave that labour to great Hercules; Es 


And let it be more than Alcides' twelve. 

Pex. Sir, underſtand you this of me, inſooth ;— 
The youngeſt e x whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors; 


And will not promiſe her to any man, 


Until the elder ſiſter firſt be wed: 
The younger then is free, and not before. 


TRA. If it be ſo, fir, that you are the man 
Muſt ſtead us all, and me among the reſt; 
An if you break the i ice, and do this feat, "i 
Achieve the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, —whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not fo graceleſs be, to be ingrate. 


Hog. Sir, you ſay well, and well you do conceive; 
And fince you do profeſs to be a ſuitor, 


You muſt, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 


To whom we all reſt generally beholden. 


| Tra. Sir, I ſhall not be lack: in ſign whereof, 


Pleaſe ye we may: contrive this afternoon, 


hi feat ] The old. copy reads—this fel. The — | 


F was made by Mr, Rowe. 


2 Pleaſe ye wwe may contrive this afterncon,) Mr. Theobald as | 
what they were to contrive ? and then ſays, a fooliſh corruption poſ- 


Mes the place, and ſo alters it to convive; in which he is followed 


as he pretty conſtantly is, when wrong, by the Oxford editor. 
But the common reading is right, and the critic was only ignorant 
of the meaning of it, Contrive does not ſignify here to preſec but 


to ſpend, and wear out. As in this paſſage of Spenſer: 
a” Three ages ſuch as E contrive. 


Fairy Queen, B. XI. ch. ix. 1 | 


The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe of Jpending or f gearing aut, 
in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure. Joh xsox. 
So, in Damon and Pithias, 1 571: 
« In travelling countries, we three have aum 
« "Ou many a year,” &c. 
PF 4 
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And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs? health; 
And do as adverſaries do in law,*— 


Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. | 


GRU. Brown. O excellent motion Fellows, let's 
| begone.? 


| Hos. The motion $ good indeed, and be it 


| fo ;— 
Petruchio, I ſhall be your ben venulo. C Eat 


| Se I ſuppoſe, i is | ag contera. So, i in the Heggra of Tae 
40 Totum hunc cortrivi diem.“ SrEEVENs. 


2 as adverſaries do in law,] By adverſaries in law, 1 believe, 
our author means not ſuitors, but barriſters, who, however warm 
in their oppoſition to each other in the courts of law, live in greater 
| harmony and friendſhip in private, than perhaps thoſe of any other 


of the liberal profeſſions. Their clients ſeldom * eat and drink 
with their adverſaries as rome? *” MaLone. 


5M Fellows, let's begone.] Fellows means felloqw-ſervants, 
Gramia and Biondello aides 


Lucentio. MALONE. 


hdr] wi 


A each bo; and alſo the "_— 
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Aer HH scha. 
Tbe ſame. A Raum in Baptiſta's Houſe, 


Enter KATHARINA and Branca. 


Bras. Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong 


yourſelf, 


To make a bondmaid and a ſlave of me; 
That I diſdain: but for theſe other gawds,\— 
Vnbind my hands, I'Il pull them off 


myſelf, 
Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; 
Or, what you will command me, will I do, 


So well I know my duty to my elders. 


Kara. Of all thy ſuitors, here I charge thee, tell 


Whom thou lov'ſt beſt : ſee thou diſſemble not. 


Bran, Believe me, ſiſter, of all the men alive, 


| I never yet beheld that ſpecial face 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 


 Karn. Minion, thou lieſt ; Is't not Hortenſio ? ? 
Ban. If you affect him, ſiſter, here I ſwear, 


I'll plead for you myſelf, but you ſhall have him. 


„Kurz. O then, belike, you fancy riches more; 
You wk nave Gremio to keep you fair. f 


a woman and a ſiſter. 
5 TO Ford, this wrongs you.” MaLone. 


0 a ug STEEVENS. 


This is ſo trifling and unexpreſſive a word, that I am ſatisſied 
our author wrote gawds, (i. e. toys, trifling ornaments;) a term 
* he frequently uſes and ſeems fond of. TEOBAT 5. 


I charge thee, ] Thee, which was accidentally omitted in 


| Fo old copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLoN E. 


7 


to keep you fair.] I wiſh to read "0 you fine, But 


either weed may ſerve. | Jon NSON, 


nor wron ang fl -] Do not act in a manner unbecoming . 
o, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: : 


but for theſe other gawds, ] The ld copy reads—theſe 


= 
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BIAV. Is it for him you do envy me ſo? 
Nay, then you jeſt; and now I well perceive, 
You have but jeſted with me all this while : 

I pr'ythee, ſiſter Kate, untie my hands. 


Kurz. If that be Ps then all the reſt was ſo. 
[ Strikes ber. 


| 9 Ba PTISTA. 


Bay. Why, how now, dame! ! whence grows hi 


inſolence? 
Bianca, ſtand aſide; poor girl! ſhe weeps.— 
Go ply thy needle; meddle not with her.— 
For ſhame, thou hilding * of a deviliſh fore, 
Why doſt men wrong her that did neer wrong 
_ thee? 
When did ſhe croſs thee with a bitter word? 


Karn, Her ſilence flouts me, and I'll be n 55 
[ Flies after Blanca. 


Bar. What, in 1 my fight ?—Bianca, get thee in. 


| [Exit Branca, 
Karn. Will you not ſuffer me?ꝰ Nay, now I ſee, 


She is your treaſure, ſhe muſt have a huſband ; 
I muſt dance bare- foot on her wedding-day, 
And, for your love to her, end apes in hell.* 


* —bildng—] The wal bilding or e is a he 
ewretch ; it is applied to Katharine for the coarſeneſs of her By. 
haviour, Jonson. 


9 Will you not ſuffer me?] The old copy read "Wi will, &c. 
The compoſitor probably caught the former word from the pre- 


| ceding line. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaLrons. 


And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.) To lead apes” 
was in our author's time, as at preſent, one of the employments of 
a bear-herd, who often carries about one of thoſe animals alon mg 

with his bear: but I know not how this phraſe came to be appli 
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Talk not to me; I will go fit and weep, 
Till I can find occaſion of revenge. 
Exit KaTHarINA, 


Bar. Was ever gentleman thus griev'd as 12 
But who comes here ? 


Enter Gene with LuckxrIo in the habit of a 
mean man; Prrauchlo, with HoRTENSIO as a 
muſician; and TRAxIo, with ä bearing | | By 
a lute and books, | 1 „ 


A Ie » 


— — — 


5 Gum, Good-morrow, 8 Baptiſta. . „ 1 
Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Gremio: God [ 
fave you, gentlemen! _ A 
Per. And you, good fir! Pray, have you 1 not a 
”— daughter 
Call'd Katharina, fair, and virtuous? 


Bar. I have a daughter, fir, call'd Katharina. 
RRE. You are too blunt, go to it orderly. 


Pr. You wrong me, Hgniae Gremio; give me 
leave.— 
lama gentleman of Verona, fir, 
That,—hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 
Her affability, and baſhful modeſty, 5 
Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour, — 
Am bold to ſhow myſelf a forward gueſt 
Within your houſe, to make mine eye the witneſs 
Of that report which J ſo oft have heard. 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 


to old maids. We meet with it again in Much ado 1 Nothing. * 
© Therefore (ſays Beatrice, ) I will even take ſix- pence in earneſt af 
the bear-herd, and lead his apes to hell.” MarLons. 


That women who refuſed to bear children, ſhould, after death, f 
be condemned to the care of apes in leadin ſtrings, might hive 
* conſidered as an act of poſthumous retri ution. STERVENS. 


I 
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I do 8 you with a man of mine, 


[ Preſenting Hor Texs10, 


Cunning in muſick, and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully i in thoſe ſciences, _ 
Whereof, I know, ſhe is not ignorant: 
Accept of him, or elſe you do me wrong; 
His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 


Bar. Lou, re welcome, ſir; and he, for your good 


ſake: 


But for my daughter Latharine,—this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 


Per. I ſee, you do not mean to part with her; 


Or elſe you like not of my company. 


Bap. Miſtake me not, I ſpeak but as I find. 


Whence are you, fir? what may I call your name? 


Px. Petruchio is my name; Antonio's ſon, 
A man well known throughout all Italy. 


Bar. I know him well: you are welcome for his 
ſake. 


Gas. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, | 


Leet us, that are poor petitioners, ſpeak too: 
: Baccare! you are marvellous forward. . 


3 Baccare! you are aw forevard. 1 We muſt read, Ba 
calare; by which the Italians mean, thou arrogant, preſumptuous 
man! the word is uſed ſcornfully upon any one that would aſſume 


a port of grandeur. WARBURTON, 


The word is neither wrong nor Italian: it was an old mh | 
one, uſed by John Heywood; who hath made, what he pleaſes to 
call, Epigrams upon it. Take two of them, ſuch as they are: 


* Backare, quoth Mortimer to his fow, 5 
Went that ſow backe at that bidding, trow you?” 


« Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow: ſe, 
«« Mortimer's ſow ſpeaketh as good Latin as he. 


| Howel takes this from Heywood, in his Old Sawes and Adages : 
and * e it into the N are by Camden. 


Faun ER. 


had been long content with the 
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Pe 7. O, pardon me, ſignior Gremio ; I would 


fain be doing. 


Cx. I doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe you r 


WOOIng. - 
Neighbour, this 1s a gift 5 very e I am ſure 


of it. To expreſs the like kindneſs myſelf, that 


have been more kindly beholden to you than any, 


I freely give unto you this young ſcholar, [ Preſenting 
LucenT1o, ] that hath been long ſtudying at Rheims; 


as cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages, 


as the other in mn and mathematicks his name 


is Cambio; Pray, accept his ſervice. 


| Again, in the ancient Enterlude of The Repentance f Mar | 
Magdalene, 1 567 : | 


* Nay, hoa there, Backare, you muſt ſtand apart: 
*© You love me beſt, I trow, myſtreſſe Mary.. 


Again, in John Lyly's Midas, 1592: The maſculine FE ay is 
— worthy than the feminine, 2 therefore, Lieio, Baclare. SN 
yet 
wireſted he ſo his effeminate bande to the ſiege of bac APY affection, 
that both trumpe and drumme ſounded nothing for their larum, but 


Again, in John Grange s Golden Aphroditis, 1577 


Baccare, Baccare. STEEVENS, 
| 4 Neighbour, ] The old copy has—neighboars, Corretted by 
Mr. Theobald. MaLons. 

I doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe your ——— | 


Neighbour, this is a gift — The old copy gives che paſſage 5 


as follows: | 
I doubt it not, fir. But you will curſe „ 
aur wwoing neighbors : this is a guift —, STELVENS. 


This nonſenſe may be rectiſied by only 9 it thus: 7 1 | 
our, this is a gift, 
Ke. addrefling himſelf to Baptiſta. ARBURTON. | 


it not, fir, but you will curſe your wooing. Neigh 


6 ] freely give unto you this young ſcholar, ] Our modern editors 
2 — e, reading: 
STEEVENS, 


free leave give to this young ſcholar, 


| This is an injudicious correction of the firſt folio, which reads— 
Freely give unto this young ſcholar. We ſhould read, I Ve. 


I freely give unto you this young ſcholar, 
tha hath been long fludying at Rheims; as cunning | 
In Greek, &c. T1 YRWHITT. 


If this emendation wanted any ſupport, it might be had in the 
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Bae. A thouſand thanks, ſignior Gremio: wel. 
come, good Cambio.—But, gentle fir, [To TRANIO.] 
en you walk like a ſtranger; May I be ſo 
bold to know the cauſe of your coming ? 


 Tx4. Pardon me, fir, the boldneſs is mine own; 
That, being a ſtranger in this city here, 
Do make myſelf a ſuitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. 
Nor is your firm reſolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldeſt ſiſter : 
This liberty is all that I requeſt — 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

I may have welcome *mongſt the reſt that whos 

And free acceſs and favour as the reſt. _ 

And, toward the education of your daughters, 
I here beſtow a ſimple inſtrument, 
And this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books: 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 


Bat. Lucentio is your name? of whence, I pray? 
'V RA. Of Piſa, fir; fon to Vincentio. 


. 8 part of this hows, where Petruchio, preſenting ore 1 


uſes almoſt the ſame form of words: 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
Ido preſent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in muſick,“ &c. | 


Free leave give, &c. was the abſurd correction of the editor of 


| * third folio. MLlON RE. 


— this ſmall packet " Greek and Latin books ] In Queen 


: Eliabety s time the young ladies of quality were uſually inſtructed 


in the learned languages, if any pains were beſtowed on their 


minds at all. Lady Jane Grey and her ſiſters, 2 Elizabeth, &c. 
are trite inſtances. Percy, 


7 Lucentio is your name * How ſhould Baptiſta know this? 
Perhaps a line is loſt, or 5 our author was negligent. Mr. 


Theobald ſuppoſes they Bas e privately, and that thus the name 


= learned; but then the action muſt ſtand ſtill; for there is no 


h interpoſed between that of Tranio and "this of Baptiſta. 


1 editor imagines that Lucentio" s name was written on the 
packet of books. MaLons, 


EOS ² lth. eats. ad. Sn 
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Bar. A mighty man of Piſa; by report 


| I know him well:* you are very welcome, fir.— 


Take you [To Hor. ] the lute, and you [7c 0 Loc. 
tze ſet of books, 


vou ſhall go fee your Papel preſently, 


Holla, wit ink 
| Enter a Servant. 


5 Sir lead 
Theſe * to > my daughters; and tell them 


Theſe are their tutors ; bid them aſe them well. 


[Exit Servant, with Hoxrenstio, Locexrro, 
_.:. 8d BiowDzLLo. 


We will go walk a little in the orchard, 
And then to dinner: You are paſſing welcome, 
And ſol pray you all to think yourſelves. 


PET. Signior Gapralth, 88 buſineſs aſketh haſte, | 


TY; hump bim well :] It appears in a ſubſequent part of this 


lay, that Baptiſta was not Great acquainted with Vincentio. 
The e pedant indeed talks of Vincentio and Baptiſta having lodged 


together twenty years before at an inn in Genoa; but this appears 
to have been a fiction for the nonce; for when the pretended Vin. 
centio is introduced, Baptiſta expreſſes no ſurpriſe at — not bein 


the ſame man with whom he had formerly been acquainted; 2 5 


when the real Vincentio appears, he ſuppoſes him an im ſtor. 
The words therefore, I how him well, muſt mean, * 5 


well who he is. Baptiſta uſes the ſame words before, ſpeaking 
of Petruchio's father: © I know him well; you are welcome for 


his ſake'”—where they muſt have the ſame meaning; viz. I know 
who he was; for Petruchio's father is ſuppoſed to have died before 


the commencement of this play. 


Some of the modern editors point the * before 1 us thus : 
A mighty man of Piſa; by TOE | 
1 know him avell, —— 
but i it is not ſo pointed in the old copy, and the lation ſeems 
unneceſſary, the very ſame words having been before uſed with 


equal licence — the father of Petruchio. 


Again, in Timon of Athens : ** We know him for no tefs, though 


ve are but rangers to him.“ | Marton, 


— 
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And every day I cannot come to woo.? 
Lou knew my father well; and in him, me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better'd rather than decreas'd : 
Then tell me,—if I get your daughter's love, 
What dowry ſhall I have with her to wife? 


Bay. After my death, the one half of my land 
And, in poſſeſſion, twenty thoufand crowns. 


 Pxr. And, for that dowry, I'll aſſure her of | 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvive me,— 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever : 
Let ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 


Bape. Ay, when the ſpecial thing 1s well 3 
This is, —her love; for that is all in all. 


Pzr. Why, that is nothing; for] tell you, father, 


I am as peremptory as ſhe proud- minded; 

And where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury: 

Though little fire grows great with little wind, 

Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all: 

So I to her, and ſo ſhe yields to me; 

FOE I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 


9 And every day I cannot come 10 aud. . This is the burthen of 


part of an old ballad entitled The Ingenious Bragg adocio. Fs 
And I cannot come every day to wooe.” 
It Py alſo from a quotation in p 
 Pocfie, I 58 , that it was a line in his Interlude, entitled The Waer: 
che pray you good mother tell our young dame 
% Whence I am come, and what is my name; 
I cannot come @ woing every day.” STEEVENS. 


Ill aſſure her of 


* widewhood, Sir T. Hanmer de hs her widowhood. 


The reading of the old copy is harſh to our ears, but it might have 
been the phraſeology of the time. Malox R. 


Perhaps we ſhould read —on her widowhood. In the old copies 
on and of are not unfrequently confounded, SOR" the prmer 5 


inattention. ST EEVENS, 


uttenham's Arte o Nals 2 
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Bar. Well may ſt thou woo, and happy be thy 


ſpeed! 


But be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. 


Per. Ys to the proof; as mountains are for 
winds, | 
That ſhake n not, nn * blow perpetually. 


| Reventer Hoxrewsro, with his head broken 


Z Bar. How now, my friend? ; why doſt cho look 


| ſo pale? 
Hos. For fear, I promiſe you, if I look pale. 


Bae. What, will my daughter prove a 850d mu- 


ſician 
Hos. I think, ſhe'll ſooner prove a foldier 5 


Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. a 
Bar. . then thou canſt not break her to o the | 


n 


Hos. Why, no; for the hath broke the lute to 


me. 


did but tell * the W her en! 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering; 
When, with a moſt impatient deviliſh ſpirit, 
Frets, call you theſe ? quoth ſhe: Tl fume with them: 


And, with that word, ſhe ſtruck me on the head, 
And through the inſtrument my pate made way; 
And there I ſtood amazed for a while, 

As on a pillory, looking through the lute: 


: While ſhe nd call __ OR fiddler, 


You M - Gs: 


* pets) A foot 1 is that ſtop of a muſical 8 5 
wich cauſes or 8 the vibration of the ſtring, 8 


n n 1 ö 5 


p A 
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And--twangling Jack;* with twenty ſuch vile terms, 
As ſhe had + ſtudied to miſuſe me ſo. 


_ Per. Now, by the world, it is a luſty wench; 
I love her ten times more than &er I did: 
O, how long to have ſome chat with her! 


Bae. Well, go with me, and be not ſo diſcom. 


fited: 

Proceed i in practice with my youn er daughter; : 
She's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns.— 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us; 

Or ſhall I ſend my daughter Kate to you? ? 


Per. I pray you do; I will attend her here — : 
| [Exeunt BayTisTA, GREMIO, Traxo, and 


_ HoRTENS10. 
And woo her with ſome ſpirit when me comes. 


Say, that ſhe rail; Why, then I'll tell her OM, - 


: She ſings as ſweetly as a nightingale: 


Sap, that ſhe frown; I'll ſay, the looks as clear 


As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew:' 


3 Set Jack; 1 of this contemptuous appellation 
I know not the preciſe meaning. Something like it, however, 


occurs in Magnificence, an ancient folio interlude by Sketron, printed 


* Raſtell: 
"00 ye wene I were ſome haber, 


4 Or ellys ſome jangelynge jacke of the vale.” Sriram: 


To twangle is a provincial expreſſion, and ſignifies to flouriſh 
capriciouſly on an inſtrument, as performers often do after having 
| tuned i it, previous to their beginning a regular compoſition. 

HNL X. 
1— Fack is, mean, paltry lutaniſt. MaLoxz. 


I do not ſee with Mr. Malone, that rwangling 5 ch means 
Wo per lutaniſt, though it may “ paltry muſician. OUCE, 


ſhe had —] In the old copy theſe words are accidentally 


885 cranfooked, Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 
5 As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew :] Milton has honoured | 


chis i image by adopting it in his Allegra: 
„ And freſh- blown roſes 0 % d in deau. STEEVENS» 


We 3 a. a — — 
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Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then I'll commend her volubility, On 

And ſay—ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence : 

If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 

As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; 

If ſhe deny to wed, I'll crave the day 
When I ſhall aſk the banns, and when be married: 
But here ſhe comes ; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak. 


Enter KATHARINA. 


Good morrow, Kate; * for that's your name, I 
hear. Fas | | pe 195 


| b Guod-morrow, Kate; &c.] Thus in the original play: 


Feran. Twenty good-morrows to my lovely Kate. 
Kate. You jeaſt I am ſure; is ſhe yours already? 
Ferun. I tel thee Kate, I know thou lov'ſt me wel. 
„Kate. The divel you do; who told you ſo? _ 
Feran. My mind, ſweet Kate, doth ſay I am the man, 
Muſt wed, and bed, and marrie bonnie Kare. 
Kate. Was ever ſeene ſo groſſe an aſſe as this? 
% Feran, I, to ſtand ſo long and never get a kiſſe. 
*« Kate. Hands off, I ſay, and get you from this place; 
Or I will ſet my ten commandements in your face. | 
«  Feran. I prithy do, Kate; they ſay thou art a ſhrew, 
And I like thee better, for I would have thee ſo. 
“Kate. Let go my hand, for feare it reach your eare. 
© Feran. No, Kate, this hand is mine, and I thy love, 
«* Kate, Y faith, fir, no; the woodcoke wants his taile. 
« Feran, But yet his bil will ſerve, if the other faile. 


- 
* 


— 
* 


Alſon. How now, Ferando? what [ſays] my daughter? 


„ Feran, Shee's willing, fir, and loves me as her life. 
* Kate. Tis for your ſkin then, but not to be your wife, 
Alſon. Come hither, Kate, and let me give thy hand, 


© To him that I have choſen for thy love; 


* And thou to-morrow ſhalt be wed to him, 
% Kate. Why, father, what do you mean to do with me, 
*« To give me thus unto this brainſicke man, 
“That in his mood cares not to murder me? 5 
55 | OR She turnes afide and ſpeaks. 
% But yet I will conſent and marry him 


— 
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KaTn. Well have you heard, but ſomething hard 
of hearing; 


5 They call me Katharine, that do talk of me. 


Pyxr. You lie, in faith; for you are call'd plain 
Kate, 


And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt; 
But Kate, the prettieſt Kate in Chriſtendom, 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my ſuper-dainty Kate, 


For dainties are all cates: and therefore, mand 


Take this of me, Kate of my conſolation ;— 


Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in every town, 


Thy virtues ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 
(Let not ſo deeply as to thee belongs,) 
| Myſelf am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 


Kar, Mov'd! in good time: let him that moy'd 
you hither, 


| Remove you hence: I knew you at the firſt, 
| You were a moveable. 


„„ Why, whar $A moveable? 
Kar. A joint-ſtool K 


6 (For I chicks have liv'd too long a 2 


« And match him too, or elſe his manhood's 


« Alfin. Give me thy hand: Ferandb loves thee well, 


„„ And will with wealth and eaſe maintaine thy ſtate, 
Here Ferando, take her for thy wife, 
„And Sunday next ſhall be our wedding-day. 


4 Feran, Why ſo, did I not tel thee I ſhould be the man? 
% Father, I leave my lovely Kate with you. 
© Provide yourſelves againſt our marriage day, 
«« For I muſt hie me to my country houſe 
In haſte, to ſee proviſion may be made 
To entertaine my Kate when ſhe doth come,“ &c. STEEVENS, 


7 Well have you heard, but ſomething hard of hearing ;] A poor 
quibble was here intended, It appears from many old Engliſh 


books that heard was pronounced in our author” s time, as if it were 


written Hard. MALONE. 


A. joint tool.] This is a proverbial expreſſion: | 
Ex you merey, I took yu for a join'd ſtool,” 
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Par. Thou haſt hit it : come, fit on me. 
Kur. Aﬀes are made to bear, and ſo are you. 
Pg. Women are made to bear, and ſo are you. 

Kartn. No ſuch jade, fir as you, if me you 

mean. 


Per. Alas, good Kate! I will not burden thee: 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light, — 


Katy. Too light for ſuch a ſwain as ou 8 3 
Catch | : 
1 yet as heavy as my weight ſhould be. 


Pꝑr. Should be? ſhould bus. 
Kirn. Well ta'en, and like A buzrard. 5 


Per. O, ſlow-wing'd turtle! ſhall a buzzard take 
thee? 


| Mark. Ay, for a turtle; : as ; he takes a buzrard. p 


Per. Come, come, you waſp; 1 ; 1 faith, . are too ; 
angry. = 


d 


in 


dee Ray's 8 Colle&tion It is likewiſe l as 2 3 1 
Mother Bombie, a comedy by Lyly. I 594 and 7 e Fool in 
King Lear. ' STEEVENS, 8 


'9 No ſuch jade, ſir,] The latter word, which 3 is not in the old 
copy, was 8 the editor of che ſecond folio. | 
MALONE. 

Perhaps we ſhould read—no ſuch jack. However there is au- 
thority for jade in a male ſenſe. So, in Soliman and Perſeda, Piſton 

 fays * Baſili iſeo, * H Juſt like a knight! He'll juft 28 a fade. 
FARMER, 


So, before, p. 438: I know he'll prove a jade, MALON E. 


Fs Ay, for a turtle ; as he takes a buzzard. | Perhaps we may read | 
tter | 
Ay, for a turtle, and he tales a buzzard. | 
That | is, he may take me for a turtle, and he ſhall find ” a hawk. 
OHNSON. 

This kind of expreſſion likewiſe ſeems to have been e. 

So, in The Three re, of London, 1590: | 

7% haſt no more ſkill, 


10 Than take ea for a 3 Srazvs NS. 
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Karn. If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 

Per. My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 
Ark. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 

Pz7. Who knows not where a waſp doth wear 


his * ? 
In his tail. 


Nrn., In his tongue. 5 
Par. Wbhoſe a 
Karn. Yours, if you talk of tails; - and ſo fare. 
well. 85 


Per. What, with my tongue in your tail! 2 nay, | 
come again, 
Good Kate I am a ä 


Karn. = That on try. 
[E Striking him, 
Per. 1 ſwear on cuff you, if you ſtrike again, 


 Karn. So may you loſe your arms: _ 
If you ſtrike me, you are no gentleman; 
And if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 


Pxr. A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books, 
Karn. What is your creſt? a coxcomb?  _ 
PzY. A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 


| Kru. No cock of mine, you crow too like a 
craven.“ 


3 Yours, if you talk of tails; 31 The old copy reads—tales, and i it 
may 1 be right.—“ Yours, if your talk be no better than 
an idle lale. Our author is very Gal of uſing words of ſimilar 
ſounds in different ſenſes. —T have, however, followed the emenda- 
tion made wo Mr. Pope, which all Fi modern editors have adopted. 

 MaLoNE. 

4 a craven.] A craven is a degenerate, diſpirited cock. | 
So, i in Rhodon and Iris, 1631: | 
That he will yon the craven from his neſt.” 

| | STEEVENS. 


ies. 
ear 


re. 
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Pyr. Nay, come, Kate, come; you muſt not look 


ſo ſour. 
Karn. It is my faſhion, when I ſee a crab. 


PET. Why, here's no crab; and OE look 


not ſour, 
Karn. There is, there is. 


Pr. Then ſhow it me. 


A Had I a olaſs, I would. 5 
PET» What, you mean my face? 5 
Harn. Well aim'd of ſuch a young one. 

Pr. Now, by ſaint George, I am too W for 
. 
Katy. Yet you are wither d. 
3 . with cares. 
Has | Iecarenot. 


Per. Nay, hear you, K Kate: : in 1 ſooth, you ps 


not ſo. 
Kar. I chafe you, if I tarry; ; let me go. 


Pyr. No, not a whit; I find you paſſing gentle. 
'Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and ſul- 


len, . 
And now I find report a. very liar; "2 


For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous ; 5 
But ſlow in ſpeech, yet ſweet as ſpring- time flowers: 
Thou canſt not frown, thou canſt not look aſkance, 
Nor bite the lip, as gry wenches will; 


Craven was a term alſo applied t to thoſe 3 in appeals of ; 


battle became recreant, and by 12 this word, called for 
23 from their opponents; 
for ever after were deemed infamous. 


note on 'Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, Dodſley's C ollefion of ON 
Fe Yu VIII. p. 10. edit. 1780. Run, 


9 


e conſequence of which was, that 


Again, i in our poet's Much Ado a 


— 
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Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk; 


But thou with mildneſs entertain'ſt thy wooers, 


With gentle conference, ſoft and affable. 


Why does the world report, that Kate doth limp? 
O ſlanderous world! Kate, like the hazle-twig, 
Is ſtraight, and ſlender; and as brown in hue 


As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 
O, let me ſee thee walk: thou doſt not halt. 


Karl. Go, fool, and whom chou keep ſt c com- 


mand. 5 
"Poe; Did ever Dian 0 become a grove, TE 


As Kate this chamber with her princely gait? 


O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 


| And then let Kate be chaſte, and Dian ſportful! | 


KATH. Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech? 
Per. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 
Kara. A witty mother! witleſs elſe her ſon. 
Pz. Am I not wiſe? | : 


Karn. Fes; keep you warm.“ 


Pet. Marry, ſo I mean, ſweet MIR; in thy 


bed: 


And therefore, ſetting all this chat aſide, 
Thus in plain terms :—Your father hath conſented 
That you ſhall be my wife; Fu dowry *greed on; 


80, fool and WIE thou keep 7 command.) This is ea the | 
Ileoogns® ,es of Theocritus, Eid. xv. o. and yet I 
would not be poſitive that Shakſpeare had ever 80 even a tranſ- 
lation of Theocritus. TYRWHITT. oy | 


6 Pet. Am I not wiſe? 
Kath. Yes; keep you warm.] $0, in Benden and Fletcher's 


SINE POR? 


«C 


your houſe has been kept warm, r.. 
« am glad to hear it; ; pray od, you are wiſe too. 
out Nothing: 
— that if he has « Wit enough! to Keep himſelf 5 warm.” 
| : 2" WPV BVENS. 
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And, will you, nill you,” I will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; 
For, by this light, whereby I ſee thy beauty, 
(Thy beauty, that doth make me like thee vel) 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me: 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate; 


And bring you from a wild Cat to a Kate * 


Confor mable, as other houſhold Kates. 
Here comes your father; never make denial, 
I muſt and will have Katharine to my wife. 


1 Re-enter Barrier, Sande and Tanne. 


BAP. Now, 
Signior Petruchio: How ſpeed y you with 
My daughter? _ 
. Ho but well, fir? how but well? 


It were impoſſible, I ſhould ſpeed amiſs. gs 
Bar. Why, how now, _ Katharine! 1 in 


your dumps? 


Karn. Call you me, daughter? now, I promiſe | 


S_ 
You have how'd a tender fatherly regard, 
To wiſh me wed to one half lunatick; 


„Vill you or ill you, you muſt yet go in.“ 


| Again, i in Damon and Pithias, 1 5 


Neede hath no law; aui 7 L, or ill I, it muſt be done.” 


ST RRV ENG. 
8 ___anaildcatia Hates] The firſt folio reads— | 
a wild Kate 70 4 Kate, &c. 
The ſecond folio— 


a wild Kat to a Kate, &e. Srizvn NS. 


The editor of the ſecond folio with ſome probability reads 


from a wild Kat meaning certainly cat.) So before: “But will 
you woo this wild cat?" Maron. 


nill ya] So, in The Death of Robert Earl of lauen. | 


222 FE ts I to es 


— — — = ; 
* mum * 
— — CLAIXEICSS . 1 _ *. _ — 9 — — 


| 10 bl. 1: 


There is a play entered at Stationers Hall, May 28, 1 599, called 
fi 


— 
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A mad-cap ruffian, and a ſwearing Jack, 


That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 


Per. Father, 'tis thus ,—yourſelf and all the 
world, 


5 That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her ; 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy: 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt as the dove; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn; 
For patience ſhe will prove a ſecond Griſſel; 0 
And Roman Lucrece for her chaſtity: 

And to conclude,—we have greed fo well to- | 


_ gether, 


That upon ſunday is the wedding-day. 


Karyn. I'll fee thee hang'd on ſunday firſt. 


CEP Hark, Petruchio ! ſhe ſays, ſhe'll ſee thee 


hang'd firſt. 


7 Rd. Is this your f peeding 3 f nay, then, good nie 
5 our part! 


Per. Be patient, gentlemen; I chooſe her for 


myſelf; 


; If ſhe and I by pleas'd, what's that to you! 
Iis bargain'd *twixt us twain, being alone, 
That ſhe ſhall ſtill be curſt in company. 
I tell you, 'tis incredible to believe 
* much ſhe loves me: O, the kindeſt Kate!— 


a at Griffel; & "A $0.1 in The Fair Maid . Briſtow, 


« ] will become as mild and dutiful | 
« As ever Griſſel was unto her lord, 
« And for my conſtancy as Lucrece was. 


„The plaie of Patient Griſſel.“ Bocaccio was the known 
writer of the ſtory, and Chaucer copied it in his Clerke of Oxen- 


forde's Tale. STEEVENS. » 
The ſtory of Griſel is older than Bocaccio, ad 4 is to be found 


1 the compolitions of the French Fabliers. Dovcx. : 
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ohe hung about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs 


She vied fo faſt,? proteſting oath on oath, 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. 
O, you are novices ! *tis a world to ſee, 


How tame, when men and women are alone, 


A meacock wretch * can make the curſteſt en 
Give me thy hand, Kate : : I will unto Venice, 


ki on ki | | 
55. vied /o fa 3 75 * e were terms at dh. aa | 
ſuperſeded by the more modern word, brag. Our author Ling w in 


another place, © time revyes us, which as been unneceſſarily 
altered, The words were frequently uſed in a ſenſe ſomewhat 
remote from their original one. In the famous trial of the ſeven 
biſhops, the chief juſtice ſays, « We muſt not rome wying and 


revying upon one another.” Farmer. 


It appears from a paſſage in Green's 7 Quogue, that to wie a 
one of the terms uſed at the game of Gleek—** I vie it, —“ II 


none of it; —“ nor I.“ 


The ſame 7 occurs in Randolph's Fakes Lover, 16 15 . 


« All that I have is thine, though I could vie, 
« For every filver hair upon my head, 
« A piece of gold.” STEEZVExS. 


Vie and Revie were terms at Primero, the 3 game in 


our author's time, See Florio's Second Frutes, quarto, 1 5 
S. * Let us play at Primero then. A. What ſhall we play erk 


S. One ſhilling ſtake and three reſt.— I vye it; will you hould 5 


it? A. Vea, ſir, I hould it, and revye it.“ 
To out-vie Howel explains in his Dictionary, 1660, thus: 


« Faire peur ou intimider avec un vray ou feint envy, et faire 


quitter le jeu a la partie contraire.”” MALoxx. 
3 


4 A meacock wwretech—] i. e. a timorous aftardly creature, 


So, i in Decker's Honeft Whore, 1604: 


« A woman's well holp up with ſuch a meacock.” 
Again „in Glapthorne's Hollander, 1640: 
| *© They are like my huſband; mere meacocks way 


Again, in Apius and Virginia, 1575: 


« As ſtout as a ſockfiſh, as meek as a neacocl. 


| tis a world to ſee,] i. e. it is wonderful to "I This 5 
erpreſſion is often met with in old hiſtorians as well as dramatic 
writers. So, in Holinſbed, Vol. I. p. 209: It is a world to fee 
| how many ſtrange heartes, &c, STEEVENS. 
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To buy apparel gainſt the wedding-day :— 
Provide the feaſt, father, and bid the 4 ; 


T will be ſure, my Katharine ſhall be fine. 


Bae. I know not what to ſay : but give me your 
hands; 


God ſend you joy, Petruchio! 'tis a match. 


Gre. Tra. Amen, ſay we; we will be witneſſes, 
Pr. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu; 


We will have rings, and things, and fine array; 


; And kiſs me, Kate, we will be married kk 


[ Exeunt PETRUCHIO and KATHARINE, /everally, 
GRE. Was ever match clap'd up ſo ſuddenly ? 


Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I Pay a merchant's | 
+>" JETS, 


And venture madly on a deſperate mart. 


74. *' Twas a commodity lay fretting by you: 


?Twill bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas. 


Bar. The gain I ſeek is—quiet in the match. ; 
CRE. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 


But now, Baptiſta, to your younger daughter ;— 


Now 1s the day we long have looked for; 


I am your neighbour, and was ſuitor firſt. 


'Tz4. And I am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witneſs, or your thoughts c can 
gueſs. 


| Gas: Youngling! thou canſt not love ſv dear as 1. 
T4. Grey-beard! thy love doth freeze. SE 
Gre. But thine doth fry. 


ge in ts match, ] Old copy—me the match, Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. MaLoNnE. | 


6 But thine doth 75 . ] Old Gremio s notions are confirmed by. 
Shadwell : 


our 
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Skipper, ſtand back; tis age, that nouriſheth. 


TRA. But youth, in ladies“ eyes that flouriſheth. 


Bae, Content you, gentlemen; I'll compound 


this ſtrife : 
'Tis deeds, muſt win the prize; and he, of both, 


That can afſure my daughter greateſt dower, 


Shall have Bianca's love. — 


Say, ſignior Gremio, what can you aſſure her? 


RRE. Firſt, as you know, my houſe wirhin the 
city 


Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 


Baſons, and ewers, to lave her dainty hands; - 
My Ogg $ all of Tyrian tapeſtry : 
In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns; 

In cypreſs cheſts my arras, counterpoints,” 


cc The fire of love i in youthful blood, 
“ Like what is kindled in bruſh-wood, 
« But for the moment burns: — 

« But when crept into aged veins, 

« Tt _ burns, and long remains; 

« It plows, and with a fallen heat, | 
„Like fire in logs, it burns, and warms us long ; ; 

* And though the flame be not ſo great, 

Vet is the heat as ſtrong.” Jonnson, 


So alſo, in 4 Wonder, a Woman never Vex'd, a comedy by 


| Rowley, 1632: 


My old dry wood ſhall make a luſty bonfire, when thy green 
_— hiſſing in the chimney- corner. 
FR 6 Bong, however, might originate from Sidney's Arcadia, 
| « Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, | 
« O heavenly fouls fn his Bog, & contain'd! 
« Old wood inflam'd doth yeeld the braveſt fire, 
« When yonger doth i in ſmoke his vertue ſpend.” 


STEEVENS, 


-q counter points, So, in 4 Knack to know a Knawve, 1 594: 


Then I will have rich counterpoints and muſk,” 
| Theſe coverings for beds are at preſent called counterpanes ; but 
either mode of * 8 
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Coſtly apparel, tents, and canopies,* 
Fine linen, Turky cuſhions boſs'd with pearl, 
_ Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, 
Pewter? and braſs, and all things that belong 
To houſe, or houſekeeping : then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, | 
Sixſcore fat oxen ſtanding in my ſtalls, 
And all things anſwerable to this portion. 
_ Myſelf am ſtruck in years, I muſt confeſs ; 
And, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 
If, whilſt I live, ſhe will be only mine. 


TRA. That, only, came well in Sir, liſt to me, 


IJ am my father's heir, and only ſon: 


Counterpoint is the monkiſh term for a particular ſpecies of 


muſick, in which notes of equal duration, but of different harmony, 


are ſet in oppoſition to each other. 


In like manner counterpanes were anciently compoſed of patch. 
work, and ſo contrived that every pane or partition in them, was 


contraſted with one of a different colour, though of the ſame di- 
menſions. STEEVENS. Een ro pe Ts 


Counterpoints were in ancient times ag Ir coftly. In Wat 


Tyler's rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the inſurgents broke into 


the wardrobe in the Savoy, they deſtroyed a coverlet, worth a 


thouſand marks, MaLons, 
8 


work of that kind which the ladies call zent-fitch. He would 


hardly enumerate rents (in their common acceptation) among his 


domeſtick riches. STEEVveENSss 


I ſuſpect, the furniture of ſome kind of bed, in the form of a 
pavilion, was known by this name in our author's "ow. 
| | 1 | ALONE. 


I conceive, the pavillon, or tent-bed, to have been an article of 


furniture unknown in the age of Shakſpeare. STEEVENs. 
9 Peauier—] We may ſuppoſe that peaurer was, even in the 


time of Queen Elizabeth, too coſtly to be uſed in common. It 


appears from The regulations and eſtabliſhment of the houſe- 
| hold of Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth earl of Northumber- 


land,” &c. that veſſels of pewter were hired by the year. This 
houſehold-book was begun in the year 1512, See Holinſhed's 


Deſcription of England, p. 188, and 189, STEEVENS. 


—— tents, and canopies, | I ſuppoſe by zerrs old Gremio means 
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If I may have your daughter to my wife, 
P11 leave her houſes three or four as good, 


Within rich Piſa walls, as any one 


Old ſignior Gremio has in Padua; 

Beſides two thouſand ducats by the year, | 
Of fruitful land, all which ſhall be her jointure.— 
What, have I pinch'd you, ſignior Gremio? 


GRE. Two thouſand ducats by the year, of land! 


My land amounts not to ſo much in all: 


| That ſhe ſhall have; beſides * an argoſy,* 
That now is lying in Marſeilles' road :— 


What, have I chok'd you with an argoſy? 


 Tx4. Gremio, 'tis known, my father hath no leſs - 
Than three great argoſies ; beſides two galliaſſes, 


Gre. Two thouſand ducats by the year, of land! 
My land amounts not to ſo much in all: _ 5 | 
phat ſhe ſhall have; beſides—] Though all copies concur in 


this reading, furely, if we examine the reaſoning, hing will 
be found wrong. Gremio is ſtartled at the high ſettlement 'Tranio 
_ propoſes: ſays, his whole eſtate in land can't match it, yet he'll 

fetle ſo mach a year upon her, &c. This is playing at croſs 


purpoſes. The change of the zegartive in the ſecond line ſalves 


the abſurdity, and ſets the paſſage nu. Gremio and Tranio 
t 


vying in their offers to carry Bianca, the latter boldly propoſes to 
ſettle land to the amount of two thouſand ducats per annum. 
My whole eſtate, ſays the other, in land, amounts 67 to that value; 


yet ſhe ſhall have ht: I'll endow her with the aue; and confign 
a rich veſſel! to her uſe over and above. Thus all is intelligible, 


and he goes on to out-bid his rival. WarBuRTON, 


|  Gremio only ſays, his whole eſtate in land doth not indeed 
amount to two thouſand ducats a year, but ſhe ſhall have that, 
whatever be its value, and an argoſy over and above; which 


argoſy muſt be underſtood to be of very great value from his ſub- 
joining : . | ER. 
hat, have I chok'd you with an argeſy? HEATH. 

3 That /he ſhall have; befides an argoſy,] She ſhall have that, 
whatever be its value, and an argoſy over and above. HEATH. 


4 —— two galliafſes,] A galeas or galliaſs, 1s a heavy low-built ; 
veſſel of burthen, with both ſails and oars, partaking at once of 


= e ¶ . . ebeyvg 4 ab & ”_ 1 
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And twelve tight gallies: theſe I will aſſure her, 
And twice as much, whate'er thou offer'ſt next. 


kk. Nay, I have offer'd all, I have no more; 


And ſhe can have no more than all I have;— 
If you like me, ſhe ſhall have me and mine. 


774. Why, then the maid is mine from all the 


world, 

1 By your firm promiſe; Gremio is out- ved. 
Bar. I muſt confeſs, your offer is the beſt; 
And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
She is your own; elſe, you muſt pardon me: 

If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower? 


TRA. That's but a cavil; he is old, I young. 


GRE. And may not young men die, as well as 


old? 


Bar. Well, gentlemen, | 
J am thus reſoly'd On ſunday next you know, 
My daughter Katharine is to be married: 
Nou, on the ſunday following, ſhall Bianca 
Be bride to you, if you make this aſſurance; 
If not, to ſignior Gremio: 
And ſo I take my VE, and thank you both, 


[Exit. 


OY Adieu, good neighbour —Now I fear thee 
not; 


the nature of a ſhip Ye a 4 So, in 7. A Noble Soldier, 


1634: 


«6 to have rich gulls come aboard their pinnaces, for then | 


they are ſure to build galliaſſes. STEEVENS. 


 $ ——out-vied.) This is a term at the old game of gleck. When 
one man was vied upon another, he was ſaid to be out- wied. 


in Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592: ** They draw a card, and 


the barnacle wzes, and the countryman wies upon him,” Kc. 
Again, in The Jealous Lowers, by Randolph, 1632: 
« Thou canft not finde out wayes enow to ſpend it; 
% They will out- wie Oy pleaſures,” resten 


he 


2 


aſſertion.“ 
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Sirrah, young gameſter, your father were a fool 
To give thee all, and, in his waning age, 

Set foot under thy table: Tut! a toy! 

An old Italian fox is not ſo kind, my boy. Exit. 


TRA. A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! ! 
Tet 1 have faced it with a card r ten.“ 


8 Sirrab, young mt} Perhaps alluling to the coded 


Lucentio' s having before talk d of out- Hing him. See the laſt note. 


MaLoNE. 
| Gameſter, in the preſent influnce, has no reference to gaming, 
and only ſigniſies—a wag, a frolickſome character. So, in King 
Henry VIIT : | + 


« Youarea merry gamefter, my lord Sands.” STzzvans. 


' Yet I have faced it with a card of ten.] That is, with the 
higheſt card, in the old ſimple games of our anceſtors. So that 
this became a proverbial expreſſion. So, Skelton: _ | 

“ Fyrſite pycke a quarrel, and fall out with him then, | 
40 And: ſo outface him with @ card of ten, 
And, Ben Jonſon, in his Sad Shepherd: 
0 a Hart of ten | 
« I] trow-he be.. 


i, e. an extraordinary good one. WARBURTON. = 
A hart of ten has no reference to cards, but is an expreſſion taken 


from The Laws of the Foreſt, and relates to the age of the deer. 


When a hart is paſt ſix years old, he is generally called 4 bart of 
tim, See Foreſt Laws, 4to. 1598. 7 


Again, 1 in the 2 ſcene of The Sad Shepherd: 
: 000 reat large deer! | 
« Rob. What ann: 
« Fohn, Forked, A hart of ten.” | 
The former expreſſion is very common. 80, in Low-Trichs, Kc. 1 608: 
I may be out-fac'd with a card of ten.” Z 
Mr. Malone is of opinion that the phraſe was = applied to thoſe 
perſons who gained their ends by impudence, and bold confident 


As we are on the ſubject of cards, it ma not be amiſs to take 
notice of a common blunder relative to their names. We call the 
ting, queen, and Lnave, court-cards, whereas they were anciently 
denominated coats, or coat-cards, from their coats or dreſſes. So, 
Ben Jonſon, in his New Inn: | 
When ſhe is pleas'd to trick or trump mankind, 

« Some may be coats, as in the cards. 


Vor, VI. Hh 


- 
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'Tis in my head to do my maſter good :— — 

I ſee no reaſon, but ſuppos'd Lucentio 
Muſt get a father, call'd—ſuppos'd Vincentio; 

And that's a wonder : fathers, commonly, 

Do get their children ; but, in this caſe of wooing, 

A child ſhall get a fire, if I fail not of my cn 
S PTE [Ext 


Again, in May-day, a comedy by Chapman, 1611: 
„ cShe had in her hand the ace of harts and a coat-card, She 
led the board with her cat; I plaid the varlet, and took up her 
caat; and meaning to lay my finger on her ace of hearts, up ſtarted 
a quite contrary card“ | 8 55 
Again, in Rowley's When you fee me you kuow ne, 1621: 
% You have been at addy, I ſee. | RO 
„Ay, and the firſt card comes to my hand is a &nave, 
% T am a coat-card, indeed. 
Then thou muft needs be a 4rave, for thou art neither 
| queen nor king.” STEEVENS, 5 
7 ail not of my cunning.] As this is the concluſion of 
an act, I ſuſpect that the poet deſign d a rhyming couplet. Inſtead 
of cunning we might read ding, which is often uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare in the ſenſe here wanted, and agrees perfectly well with the 
beginning of the line—* a child ſhall ger a fire.” . 
After this, the former editors add,  _ | 
Sly. Sim, when will the fool come again?“ 
Sim. Anon, my lord. : | . 
« Sly. Give us ſome more drink here; where's the tapſter? 
«« Here, Sim, eat ſome of theſe things. I mo 
Sim. I do, my lord. | | 
„ Shy, Here, Sim, I drink to the. | 
| Theſe ſpeeches of the preſenters, (as they are called,) are not in 
the folio, Mr. Pope, as in ſome former inſtances, introduced them 
from the old ſpurious play of the ſame name; and therefore we 
may eaſily account for their want of connection with the pre- 
ſent comedy, I have degraded them as uſual into the note. By 
the foo] in the original piece, might be meant Sander the ſervant 
to Ferando (who is the Petruchio of Shakſpeare) or Ferando himſelf, 


* when will the fool come again?] The character of the fool has not been 
introduced in this drama, therefore I believe that the word again ſhould be 
omitted, and that Sly aſks, Mben vill the fool come? the fool being the favourite 

of the vulgar, or, as we now phraſe it, of the upper gallery, was naturally 
expected in every interlude, JohN. 1 | — 
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ACT m. SCENE I. 
I 4 Room in Buptiſta's Houſe. 
Enter LucsnTio, HoxrENSs Io, and Braxca. 
Lyc. Fidler, forbear ; you grow too forward, ſir: 


Have you ſo ſoon forgot the entertainment 
Her ſiſter Katharine welcom'd you withal? 


Hos. But, wrangling pedant, this is? 


The patroneſs of heavenly harmony : 
Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 


And when in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 


Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much. 
Luc. Prepoſterous aſs! that never read ſo far 

To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd! 

Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 

After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philoſophy, _ 


And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 


It 80 however from the following paſſage in the eleventh 
Book of Thomas Lupton's Notable Things, edit. 1660, that it was the 
conſtant office of the Fool to preſerve the ſtage from vacancy; /: 

« 79. When Stage-plays were in uſe, there was in every place 
one that was called the Foole; as the Proverb ſaies, lile a Fol in a 
Play. At the Red Bull Play-houſe it did chance that the Clown rr 


the Fool, being in the attireing houſe, was ſuddenly called upon = 


the ſtage, for 1t was empty. He ſuddenly going, forgot his Fooles- 
cap. One of the players bad his boy take it, way put it on his 
head as he was ſpeaking. No ſuch matter (ſaies the Boy) there's 
no manners nor wit in that, nor wiſdom neither; and my maſter 
needs no cap, for he is known to be a Fool without it, as well as 


with it.” STervens. | 


b — this is—] Probably our author wrote—this lady is, 
which completes the metre, wrangling being uſed as a triſ yllable. 

. | 1 5 - _ MaLons. 

We ſhould read, with Sir T. Hanmer: e | 
But, wrangling pedant, know this lady ir. Ri rs. 
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Hook. Sirrah, I will not bear theſe braves of thine, 
Bran. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
Io ftrive for that which reſteth in my choice: 
I am no breeching ſcholar? in the ſchools; _ 
I'll not be tied to hours, nor pointed times, 
But learn my leſſons as I pleaſe myſelf. 
And, to cut off all ſtrife, here fit we down :— 


ES Take you your inſtrument, play you the whiles; 


. His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. 


Honk. You'll leave his lecture when I am in tune? 
. [To BIANCA.—HonkrENsTO retires. 


Tas That will be never ;—tune your inſtrument. 
Brin. Where left we laſt ? 


Luc. Here, madam :- 
Hac ibat Simois ; Hic eft Sigeia tellus; 
Hic. ſteterat Priami regia celſa ſents. 


514 N. Conſtrue them. 


Luc. Hac ibat, as I told you before 3 I 


am Lucentio,—bic et, ſon unto Vincentio of Piſa,— 
Sigeta tellus, diſguiſed thus to get your love; Hic 
fteterat, and that Lucentio that comes a wooing,— 


Priami, is my man Tranio, —regia, bearing my 


port, —celſa ſents, that we — * che old 


pantaloon.“ 


Hor. Madam, my inftrument sin tune. 
( [ Returning. 


e breeching [ibelo —] i. e. no ſchool-boy liable to 
o, in 1 Edward * Second, by — 5 


corporal correction 


1598: 
5 « Whoſe looks were as a breeching to a boy.“ 
5 Again, i in The Hog has loft his Pearl, 1614: 
FP —— he went to fetch whips, I think, and, not . my 
honour, he would have breech'd me.. 
Again, in Amends for Ladies, 1618: 


« Tf I had had a ſon of fourteen 95 had ſerved me 01 1 would 


| wy breech'd him.” SrEEVENS. 
— pantalcon. ] The old cully in Ilia fares, Jonxsox. 


| out ag character. 
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BIA. Let's hear :— uk [Hoxrensro plays. 


O fie! the treble j jars. 


Luc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 
Bran. Now let me ſee if I can conſtrue it: Hac 
ibat Himois, I know you not; Hic eft Sigera tellus, I 


truſt you not; Hic ſteterat Priami, 5 heed he 


hear us not ei, n not j—cel/a ſenis, de- 
ſpair not. 


Hos. Madam, *tis now in tune. 7 | | 
"Toes: 5 All but the baſe. 
Hook. The ble i is right; tis the baſe knave that 


Jars. 

How fiery and forward our Pedent is! 
Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love: 
Pedaſcule, I'll watch you better yet. 


Bray. In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt. 
Luc. Miſtruſt it not; for, ſure, Æacides 


Was Ajax, —call'd ſo from his grandfather. 


Bax. I muſt believe my maſter ; elle, I promiſe 
ow,” 


4 Pedaſeule,] He ſhould have ſaid, Didofeale but thinking this 
too honourable, he coins the word Pedal. in imitation of 1 it, 
from pedant. WARBURTON. 


I believe it is no r of Shakſpeare s, it is more probable 
that it lay in his way, and be found it. STEEVENS. 


In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt.] This and che "Rm verſes 


| that follow, have in all the editions been ſtupidly ſhuffled and 


miſplaced to wrong omen; ſo that every word ſaid was glatingly 
HEOBALD, 


— for, ſure, Æacides, &c.] This is only faid to 3 Hor- 
5 who is ſuppoſed to liſten, The pedigree of Ajax, however, 
1s properly made out, and might have been 3 rakes from ad $ 
Verſion of Ovid's Metamorphofes, Book XIII: CT. 

The higheſt Jove of all 


„ Acknowledgeth this Æacus, and dooth his ſonne him 50 | 
65 * am I * third from Jove,” STEEVE NS, 


H h a 


— 
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I ſhould be arguing ſtill upon that doubt: 

But let it reſt. Now, Licio, to you :— 
Good maſters,* take it not unkindly, pray, 
That I have been thus pleaſant with you both. 


Hog. You may go walk, [To ee and 


give me leave awhile; 

My leſſons make no muſick in three parts. 

Luc. Are you ſo formal, fir? well, I muſt wait, 
And watch withal; for, but I be deceiv'd, u 


Fo Our fine mufic ian groweth amorous. [ Aſide 7 
Hook. Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, : 


To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art; 
To teach you gamut in a briefer fort, 


More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, 


Than hath been taught by any of my trade: 


And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 


Bray. Why, I am paſt my gamut long ago. 
. Hog. Yet read the gamut of Hortenſio. 


accord, 
— re, to plead Hortenſio 0s pal on ; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all aftefion : 
P fol re, one cliff, two notes have I; 
E la mi, bow pity, or I die. 
Call you this—gamut! ? tut! I like i it not: | 
Old faſhions pleaſe me beſt; I am not ſo nice, 
To N true rules for odd i inventions. ; 


BAN. [Reads.] Gamut J am, the ground of al | 


5 Good waer, Old YR Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
| MaLoNne. 
but / be deceiv d ] But has s here the ſignification of unleſs, 


MaLoNE, 
7 7 o change true rules for odd inventions. The old copy reads 


| To 7s charge true rates for old inventions: I he W emendation was 
2 | | | 
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Enter a Servant. : 


Sear: Miftrefs, your father prays you leave your 
boscks, 
And help to dreſs your ſiſter's chamber up; 
You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 
Bix. Farewell, fweet maſters, both; I muſt be 
gone. | Exeunt Bianca and Servant. 
Luc. Faith, miſtreſs, then 1 have no | cauſe to 
FE ſtay. 7 5 5 [Exil. 5 
Hog. Bin I have cauſe to pry into this pedane; . 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in love :— 
Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be ſo humble, 
To caſt thy wand'ring eyes on every ftale, 
Seize thee, that liſt: If once I find thee ranging, 
e will be quit with JE by ta, 
[Exit „ 


male by the editor of the ſecond folio; ; the latter by Mr. 
Theobald. Old, however may be right. I believe, an oppoſition 
was intended. As change was corrupted into charge, why might 
not rue have been put inſtead of new Perhaps the author wrote 
| To change new rules for old inventions. | 
. e. to accept of new rules in W for old i inventions. 
| MaALoNE, 


s Enter a Servant. ] The old copy reads—Enter a ; Meſſenger— 
who, at the beginning of his ſpeech is called—Nicke, R1Ts0N. 


Meaning, I ſuppoſe, Nicholas Tooley, See Mr, Malone s Hiſto- 
| rical Kerner of 1 Engliſh Stage. e | 


— 
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SCENE * 
The ſame. Before Baptiſta” 8 Houſe. 


Enter BaeTIsSTA, Grewto, Tranto, KarTHariNg, 
| Branca, Loevrie, and Attendants. 


Bar. Signior Lucentio, 25 0 TrAnto. ] this i is the 


pointed day 


That Katharine and Petruchio ſhould be married, 


And yet we hear not of our ſon-in-law: 
What will be ſaid? what mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 
What ſays Lucentio to this ſhame of ours? 


Karan. No ſhame but mine: * muſt, forſooth, 
T 

5 To give my hand, oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen; * 


Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at leiſure. 


I told you, I, he was a frantick fool, 
Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour: 
And, to be noted for a merry man 


He'll woo a thouſand, *point the day of 1 marriage, 
5 Make friends, invite, yes, and TON the banns;“ 


—— JoHNSON. 


So, in the Firſ Part of W 
A hare-brain'd ans govern'd by a ſoleen.” 5 
M. MaAsox. 
„ Make friends, invite, yes, aud proclaim the banns ;] Mr. Malone 
reads: 
Make friends, invite them, Sc. STEEVENS. 


Them is not in the old copy. For this emendation I am anſwer- 
able. The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the defect! in * 8 


metre, reads, with leſs probability in my opinion 
Make friends, irvite, yes, and en, &c. Mare LONE. 


=.” 0 RO, ] T I is, fall if humour, caprice, and 


pas ha 
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Yet never means to wed where he hath woo'd. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Katharine, 
And ſay,—Lo, there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
Af it would pleaſe him come and marry ber. 


TRA. Patience, good Katharine, and Baptiſta 
too ; 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune ſtays him from his word : 
Though he be blunt, I know him paſſing wiſe; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he's honeſt. 


 Karn. Would, Katharine had never ſeen him 
„ though! | 
Exit, weeping, Rule by Bias and Others. 


Dk Go, girl; I cannot blame thee now to weep; 
For ſuch an injury would vex a faint, 
Much more a ſhrew of thy 1 — humour. 


— 


Enter Brovprl io. 


Brow. Maſter, maſter! news, old news, and ſuch 
news as you never heard of! 


Bar. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 


Brow. Shady is It t not news, t to hear of Petruchio" 8 
coming? | 


Bape. Is he come? 
Boy. Why, no, fir. 


2 ——vwex a ſaint,| The old copy redundantly reads—vex a 


very ſaint. SrE EVER I. 


3 ——of thy impatient 2 Thy, which is not in the old 
cop. was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 


old news,] Theſe words were added by Mr. Rowe, and 
3 for the reply of Baptiſta ſuppoſes them to have been 
already ſpoken, old /aughing—old utis, &c. are expreſſions of that 
time merely hyperbolical, and have been more than once uſed by 
; 2 See note on Henry IV. Part II. AR II. ſc. i gy — 
| TEEV ENS, 
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Bae. What then? 
Blow. He is coming. 
Bae. When will he be here? 


Bio. When he ſtands where I am, and ſees you 


; „ "TREE. - 3 | | 
TRA. But, ſay, what :—To thine old news. 


Box. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, 
and an old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice _ 
turn'd; a pair of boots that have been candle- 


caſes, one buckled, another laced; an old ruſty 


| ſword ta'en out of the town armory, with a broken 


hilt, and chapeleſs; with two broken points: His 


horſe hip'd with an old mothy faddle, the ſtirrups 
of no kindred: befides, poſſefs'd with the glanders, 
and like to moſe in the chine; troubled with the 


I cannot tell. There is, I think, a tranſpofition cauſed by the 


| ſeeming relation of point to ſword. I read, à pair of boots, one 
buckled, another laced with two broken points; an old ruſty fword— 


«with a broken hilt, and chapeleſs, Joh NON. 


I ſuſpect that ſeveral words giving an account of Petruchio's 


belt are wanting. The belt was then broad and rich, and worn 


den the outſide of the doublet.—T wo broken points might therefore 


have concluded the deſcription of its oſtentatious meanneſs. 


STEEVENS, 


The broken points might be the two broken tags to the laces. 
C 5 © ToLLET., 
| —— that have been candle-caſes,] That is, I ſuppoſe, boots 


long left off, and after having been converted into caſes to hold 
the ends of candles, returning to their firſt office. I do not know | 


that I have ever met with the word candle- caſe in any other places, 
except the following preface to a dramatic dialogue, 1604, entitled, 


| The Caſe is Alter d, How?—* J write upon caſes, neither knife- | 


| caſes, pin-caſes, nor candle-caſes.”” 


And again, in How to chooſe a Good Wife from a Bad, 1602: 
aſe, a comb-caſe, a lute-caſe, a fiddle- 


„ A bow-caſe, a cap 
caſe, and a candle-caſe,” STEEVENS, 


—a pair of Bool. one buckled, another laced i an old ruſly 
ſword ta'en out of the town-armory, with a broken hilt, and chapeleſs ; 
_ evith two broken _ J How a ſword ſhould have two broken points, 


&# #4 
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: lampaſs, infected with the faſhions, full of wind- 
galls, fped with ſpavins, raied with the yellows, paſt 


cure of the fives,* ſtark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, 


: begnawn with the bots; ſway'd in the back, and 


| ſhoulder-ſhotten ; ne'er-legg'd before, and with a 
half-check'd bit, and a head-ſtall of ſheep's lea- 
ther; which, being reſtrain'd to keep him from 
5 ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and now repair'd 
with knots : one girt ſix times pieced, and a woman's 
crupper of velure,? which hath two letters for her 
name, fairly fet down in ſtuds, and here and Were ; 


pieced with packthread. 


6 9 auith the 8 cure of the frves,] 
Faſhions. So called in the Weſt of England, but by the beft writers. 


on farriery, farcem, or 


Five. So called in the Teſt: wives elſewhere, and aviver by 
the French; a diſtemper in horſes, little differing from the ſtrangles, 


GREY. 


Shakſpeare is not the only writer who uſes 7 . for fog. 5 


| So, in Decker s comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 
bad. What ſhall we learn by travel? 

« Angel. Faſhions, 
© Shad. That's a beaſtly diſeaſe.” 


Again, in The New Ordinary, by Brome: : 
My old beaſt is infected with the faſhion, * "AN 
Again, in Deckes's Gals Hornbuk, 1609: © Faſhions was ten 


counted a diſeaſe, and Horſes died of it. STEEVENV S. 


1 —— ſway'd m the 1 The old copy has—nwaid, Cor- [= 


ALONE, 


rected by Sir T. Hanmer. 


* ne er Arie before,] i. e. founder d in his wos etz | 


having, as the jockies term it, never a fore teg to ſtand on. The 


ſubſequent words—** which, being refirain 'd, to keep him from 
ſumbling,” —ſeem to countenance this interpretation. The modern 
editors read—year-legg'd before; but to go near before is not 


reckoned a defect, but a perfection, in a horſe. MALONR. 
'9 


1 0 7 he World toſſed at Tennis, by Middleton and Rowley: 
Come, my well lined ſoldier (wich valour, 
| « Not velure) keep me warm.“ 
Again, in The Noble Gentleman, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; $5 
„ an old hat, | 
„ Lin'd with velure. STEEVENS, 


ern = +. Aa 
* 


crupper of velure,] Velure is velvet. Felours, Fr. So, 


© 
2 a ad AE tr Gabe ei” 
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- Bay. Who comes with him? . 
Biov. O, fir, his lackey, for all the world ca- 
pariſon'd like the horſe; with a linen ſtockꝰ on 
one leg, and a kerſey boot-hoſe on the other, gar- 


ter'd with a red and blue liſt; an old hat, and The Yi 
humour of forty fancies prick'd in't for a feather :* a 


9 —fock—] i. e. ſtocking. So, in Twelfth Night: . —it 
| [his leg] does indifferent well in a flame- coloured fock,” 

; Vn . Sr RE VERS. 
a old hat, and The humour of forty fancies prict'd in't 


for a feather:) This was ſome ballad or drollery at that time, 
Which the poet here ridicules, by making Petruchio prick it up 
in his Gor boy's hat for a feather. His ſpeakers are perpetually ED 
- quoting ſcraps and ſtanzas of old ballads, and often very obſcurely; 0 
2 ſo well are they adapted to the occaſion, that they ſeem of a 
piece with the reſt. In Shakſpeare's time, the kingdom was over- 
run with theſe doggrel compoſitions, and he ſeems to have borne | 
them a very particular grudge. He frequently ridicules both 4 
them and their makers, with excellent humour. In Much ado about 
Nothing, he makes Benedick ſay, Prove that ever I loſe more 
blood with love than I get again with drinking, prick out my. _ | 
eyes with a ballad-maker's pen.” As the bluntneſs of it would : 
make the execution of it extremely painful. And again, in T reoilus 
and Creſſida, Pandarus in his diſtreſs having Fs, a very ſtupid 
ſtanza from an old ballad, ſays, with the higheſt humour, There. 
never was a truer rhyme; let's caſt away nothing, for we may 
live to have need of ſuch a verſe, We ſee it, we ſee it.” | 
ce Rn ©} . JJ .! 
I have ſome doubts concerning this interpretation. A fancy 
| appears to have been ſome ornament worn formerly in the hat. 
So Peacham, in his Worth of u Penny, deſcribing “ an indigent 
and diſcontented ſoldat, ſays, ** he walks with his arms folded, 
his belt without a ſword or rapier, that perhaps being ſomewhere 
in trouble; a ha? without a band, hanging over his eyes; only it 
wears a weather-beaten fancy for faſhion-ſake.” 'This lackey 
therefore did not wear a common farcy in his hat, but ſome fan- 
taſtical ornament, comprizing the humour of forty different fancies. 
Such, I believe is the meaning. A couplet in one of Sir John 
Davies's 193 1 598, may alſo add ſupport to my interpretation: 
«« Nor for thy love will I once gnaſh a bricke, 
| «« Or ſome pied colours in my bonnet fticke,”” . 
A fancy, however, meant alſo a love-ſong or ſonnet, or other 
poem. So, in Sapho and Phao, HY muſt now fall from 
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monſter, a very monſter in apparel ; and not like a 
chriſtian footboy, or a gentleman's lackey. _ 
TRA. Tis ſome odd humour pricks him to this 
5 faſhion — l 35 | | | 
Yet often times he goes but mean apparell'd. 
Bap. I am glad he is come, howſoe'er he comes. 
Bron. Why, ſir, he comes not. 
Bar. Didſt thou not ſay, he comes? 
Bron. Who? that Petruchio came? 
Bap. Ay, that Petruchio came. 
Blox. No, ſir; I ſay, his horſe comes with him 
on his back. 1 5 
Bay. Why, that's all one. 
Brow. Nay, by ſaint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horſe and a man 1s more than one; and yet not 
a 5 e 


love to labour, and endeavour with mine oar to get a fare, not with 
my pen to write a fancy. If the word was uſed here in this 
ſenſe, the meaning is, that the lackey had ſtuck forty ballads 
together, and made ſomething like a feather out of them. 
Dr. Warburton might have ſtrengthened his ſuppoſition by 
obſerving, that the Humour of Forty Fancies was probably a _ 
lection of thoſe ſhort poems which are called Fancies, by Falſtaff, 
in the Second Part of K. Henry IV: © ſung thoſe tunes which 
he heard the carmen whiſtle, and ſwore they were his Fancies, his 
good-nights.”” Nor is the Humour of Forty Fancies a more extra- 
ordinary title to a collection of poems, than the well-known 
Hundred ſundrie Fliawers bounde up in one ſmall Poefie,—A Paradiſe of 
dainty Dewiſes.— I he Arbor of amorous Conceits,—The Gorgeous 
Gallery of gallant Inventions, The Foreſt of Hiſftories.—T he Ordinary 
of Humors, &c. Chance, at ſome future period, may eſtabliſh as a 
certainty what is now offered as a conjecture. A penny book, 
containing forty ſhort poems, would, property managed, furniſh 
no unapt imitation of a plume of feathers for the hat of a hu- 
mouriſt's ſervant, STEEVENS. | . 


* 
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Emter Prieto and Grunno.? 


Per. Come, where be theſe gallants? ? who i 18 at 


home? 
Bar, You are welcome, fir. 


Per. And yet I come not well, : 


Bap. And yet you halt not. 


„„ Ons Not ſo well apparel : 


As I wiſh you were. 


Pax. Were it better I ſhould ruſh 1 in thus, 


3 Enter Petruchio and Gramio.] Thus, in the original play: : 
« Enter Ferando, baſely attired, and a red cap on his head, 


% Ferau. Good morrow, father: Polider well met, 
« You wonder, I know, that I have ſtaide ſo long. | 
 *© Alfon. Yea, marry ſonne: we were almoſt perſuaded 
% That we 3 ſcarce have had our bridegroome heere : 

% But ſay, why art thou thus baſely attired ? 
« Peran, us richly, father, you ſhould have fade 3 

For when my wife and I are married once, 
« Shee's ſuch a ſhrew, if we ſhould once fall out, 
«« Sheele pull my coſtly ſutes over mine ears, 
« And therefore I am thus attir'd a while: 
« For many things I tell you's in my head, 
% And none muſt know thereof but Kate and I; 
4% For we ſhall live like lambes and lions ſure: 
% Nor lambes to lions never were ſo tame, 
« If once they lie within the lions pawes, 
% As Kate to me, if we were married once: 
« And therefore, come, let's to church preſently, 
% Pol. Fie, Ferando! not thus attired: for ſhame, _ 
* Come to my chamber, and there ſuite thyſelfe, 2 
« Of twenty ſutes that I did never weare. 

Feran. Tuſh, Polidor, J have as many ſutes 
« Fantaſtike made to fit my humour ſo, 
As any in Athens; and as richly wrought 

« As was the maſſie robe that late adorn d 
The ſtately legat of the Perſian king, 
% And this 55. them I have made choiſe to weare. 
„ Alfon. I prethee, Ferando, let me intreat, 
« Before thou go'ſt unto the church with us, 
To put ſome other ſute upon thy backe. 
ce Feran, Not * the world,“ &C, STEEVENS, 


© wt 
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But where is Kate? where is my lovely bride ?— 
How does my father —Gentles, methinks you 
| frown: 

And where fore gaze this goodly company ; 

As if they ſaw ſome wondrous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy? _ 


"HRW Why, fir, you know, this is your wedding: | 
day: 
: Firſt were we ſad, fearing you would not come; - 


| Now ſadder, that you come ſo unprovided. 


Fie! doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate, | 
An eyeſore to our ſolemn feſtival. _ | 


Tera. And tell us, what occaſion of import 
 Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, 
And ſent you hither ſo unlike yourſelf? _ 


Pxr. Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear : : 
Sufficeth, I am come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome part enforced to digreſs ; ;4 
Which, at more leiſure, I will fo excuſe 

As you ſhall well be ſatisfied withal. | 
But, where is Kate? I ſtay too long from her; ; 
The morning wears, tis time we were at church. 


TRA. See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes; 5 


1 5 Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine, 


Pꝑr. Not I, believe me; thus I'll viſit her. 
Bab. But thus, I truſt, you will not marry her. 


_ Per. Good ſooth, even thus; therefore have done 
„ wands; ; 


Tuo me ſhe's married, not unto my 1 


Could J repair what ſhe will wear in me, 
As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
*Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf. 
But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 


— ar. ] To deviate 1558 o promiſe. 85 
| jenen. 
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When I ſhould bid good- morrow to * bride, 
And ſeal the title with a lovely kiſs ? 


[ Exeunt PRTRUchIO, GRUMIO, and BIONDELLo, or 
_ Txz4. He hath ſome meaning in his mad attire: | 7 q 
We will perſuade him, be it poſſible, " 
To put on better ere he go to church. 8 4 
Bae. 1'll after him, and ſee the event of this. [Exit | = 
24. But, fir, to her love* concerneth us to add Wh 
Her father's liking: Which to bring to paſs, PII 
As II before imparted * to your worſhip, _ 
I am to get a man,—whate'er he b, = 
It {kills not much ; we'll fit him to our turn, — An 
W. 
5 Tra. But, fir, to 1 love —] Mr. Theobald reads our lore. 5 
SrEEVEXS. 
Our is an injudicious interpolation. The firſt folio reads But, Al 
fer, love concerneth us to add, Her father” s laling— which, 1 think, 
thould be thus corrected: 
But fir, to her love concerneth us to add 


Her father's liking. | 
We muſt ſuppoſe, that Lucentio had before informed Tranio in 
private of his having obtained Bianca's love; and Tranio here 
reſumes the converſation, by obſerving, that her love it concerns 


them to add her father's conſent; and then goes on to propoſe a 
| ſcheme for obtaining the latter. 'TyxwairtrT. 


I he nominative caſe to the verb concerneth is here underſtood, 
A ſimilar licence may be found in Coriolanus: 

Remains that in the official marks inveſted, 

| ou anon do meet the ſenate,” 

Again, in Troilus and C reffidas 
„The beauty that is borne here i in = tha face 
«© The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
« To others' eyes.” MALONR. 


6 As I before imparted —] I. which was inadvertently embed | 
in the old copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio; but 
with his uſual inaccuracy was inlertod 3 in 95 wrong place. 


Maroxx. 

The ſecond folio reads: | 

| As before I imparted, &c. 
As this paſſage is now pointed, where is the i inaccuracy of it? or, 


if there be any, _ it not have happened through the care- 
leſſneſs of the "compo ino? STEEVENS, We | 
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And he ſhall be Vincentio of Piſa; 
And make aſſurance, here in Padua, 

Of greater ſums than I have promiſed. 
So ſhall you quietly enjoy your hope, 
And marry ſweet Bianca with conſent. 
Luc. Were it not that my fellow ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
'Twere good, methinks, to ſteal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world ſay—no, 
I'll Keep mine own, deſpite of all the world. 
TRA. That by degrees we mean to look into, 
And watch our vantage in this buſineſs :_ 
We'll overreach the greybeard, Gremio, 
The narrow-prying father, Minola ; 
The quaint muſician, amorous Licio; 
All for my maſter's ſake, Lucentio.— 


Re. enter GrEMIO. 


Signior Gremio! came you from the church? 
GRE. As willingly as e'er I came from ſchool.” 


7 84. And is the bride and bridegroom coming 
home? 


Cx. A bridegroom, fay you! ? 'tis a groom, in- 
dee, 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl mall find. 


TRA. Curſter than ſhe? why, *tis impoſſible. 
GRE. Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very fiend. 
TRA. "Fn ſhe's a devil, a devil, the devil 8 


Am. 


EY willingly, &c.] This is a a proverb foying. See Ray” $ 
Collection. STEEVENS,. TIN 


Vor. VI. SY 1 i 


— 
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Gaz, Tut! ſhe's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him. 
T11 tell you, fir Lucentio; "When the prieſt 
Should aſk—if Katharine ſhould be his wife, 

Ay, by gogs-wouns, quoth he; and ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book : 

And, as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
) prieſt 'P 

Now take them uD, quoth he, if any li 1 A. 


TA. What ſaid the wench, when he aroſe again? 
GRE. Trembled and ſhook ; for Wipe! he ſtamp'd, 


and ſwore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 
But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine: A health, quoth he; as i 
He had been aboard, carouſing to his mates 
Aſter a ſtorm m:—Quaff '> off the muſcadel," . 


| clacke, a comedy by Robert Aria” 1609, "that it was the cuſtom 


to drink wine immediately after the —_— ceremony. Armin's 


play begins thus: 


Enter a Maid frewing flowers, nt a erving-man per fuming the Fa | 


% Maid. Strew, ſtrew. 

„ Man. The muſcadine ſtays for the bride at church. 
The prieſt and Hymen's ceremonies tend | 

% To make them man and wife.“ 

Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 : 

«© and when we are at chureh, bring the wine and as 4 
In Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady, the wine drank on this occaſion 
zs called a tnitting cup. | 
Again, in No Wit like a Woman's, by Middleton: 

« Even when my lip touch'd the contracting cup. 


There was likewiſe a flower that borrowed its name from * ' 


_ remony : 
cc Bring feet carnations, and % fo þr in wine, 
* Worne of PO 


x: 


- Queſt 'd off the muſcadel 5 11 ap = | frat this paſſage paſſage, 
| as the following one in The Hiſtory of + „ Maids of More. 


Hebbind!'s Dittc, ae. by Spenſer | 


a. ith 


in Wincheſter cathedral, 1554: The trumpetts 


Palatine to King James's daughter, the day of February : 
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And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face; 


Having no other reaſon, — 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady : 1 


Were the roſemary branches dipp'd, and all 
«« The hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off; 
«© Were theſe two arms encompaſs'd with the hands 
Of bachelors to lead me to the church, &c. TP 
Again, in the Articles ordained by K. Henry VII. for the Regulation 
of his Houſehold: Article For the Marriage of a Princeſs. 


„Then pottes of Ipocrice to bee ready, and to bee putt into the 
cupps with ſoppe, and to bee borne to the eſtates; and to take a 


/ſoppe and drinke,” &c. STrEvEns. Fre» | 
So, in an old canzonet on a wedding, ſet to muſick by Morley, 
1606 ; | | Ik 
 *©. Fops in wine, ſpice-cakes are a dealing.” FARMER. 
The faſhion of introducing a bowl of wine into the church at 
a wedding to be drank by the bride and bridegroom and perſons - 


preſent, was very anciently a conſtant ceremony; and, as appears 


from this paſſage, not aboliſhed in our author's a We find it 
practiſed at the magnificent marriage of Queen Mary and Philip, 
1 and 
they both returned to their traverſes in the quire, and there re- 
mayned untill maſſe was done: at which tyme, wyne and ſopes 
were hallowed and delyvered to them both.“ Collect. Append. 


Vol. IV. p. 400, edit. 1770. T. Warron, 


I inſert the following quotation merely to ſhow that the cuſtom 
remained in Shakſpeare's time. At the marriage of the Elector 


1612, we are told by one who aſſiſted at the ceremonial : ** —In 


_ concluſion, a joy pronounced by the king and queen, and ſeconded 


with congratulation of the lords there preſent, which crowned 


with draughts of Ippocrat out of a great golden bowle, as an 
| health to the proſperity of the aro 1 (began by the prince Pa- 
te 


latine and anſwered by the princeſs) r which were ſerved u 
by fix or ſeven barons ſo many bowles filled with wafers, ſo mu 
of that work was conſummate.” Finet's Philoxenis, 1656, 15 1 
EED. 
This cuſtom is of very high antiquity; for it ſubſiſted among 
our Gothick anceſtors.—** Ingreſſus domum convivalem ſponſus cum 
pronubo ſuo, ſumpto poculo, quod maritale wocant, ac paucis a pronubo 
mutato vitæ genere prefatis, in fignum conſtantiæ, virtutis, de- 


| fenſionis et tutele, propinat /pon/z & femul morgennaticam [dotalitium 


1 1-3 
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But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 

And ſeem'd to aſk him ſops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck; 
And kiſs d her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.? 
I, ſeeing this,“ came thence for very ſhame; 
And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 
Such a mad marriage never was before: 


Oy Hark, hark! I hear the minſtrels play. Ciel 


Enter Prrivents. KaTHARINA, Branca, Bae. 


TISTA, HorTexs10, GRuMIO, and Train. 


Ps 7. Gentlemen and Sends: I thank you for your 


ains : 

I know, od think to dine with me to-day, 5 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding cheer; 
But ſo it is, my haſte doth call me hence, 
And therefore here I mean to take my leave. 


eb virginitatem} promittit, pay ola rato animo recolens, pari ratione 
D mods, paulo poſt mutato in uxorium habitum o perculo capitis, ingreſſa, 


poculum, wt nfrates vocant, uxorium . delibans, amoren, 
fidem, diligentiam, & ſubjectianem promittit. Stiernhook de Jure 


3 Gothorum vetuſto, p. 163, quarto, 1672. Maron. 


9 And kiſs'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, = © 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.) It appears from 


the following paſſage in Marſton's /»/atiate Counteſs, that this was 


alſo part of the marriage ceremonial : 
The ki thou ber A me in the church, here take.” 


SrEZVENS. 


This alſo is a very ancient cello,” as appears from the following 
rubrick, with which I was furniſhed by the late Reverend Mr. 
Bowle. Surgant ambo, ſponſus et ſponſa, et accipiat ſponſus 


pacem a ſacerdote, et ferat ſponſæ, o/cylans eam, et neminem alium, 
nec ipſe, nec ipſa.” Manuale Sarum, Paris, 1533, 4t0. fol. 69. 
| MaLoNE. 


2 I, ſeeing tb The old copy has An I ſeeing—. And was 


probably caught from the beginning of the next line. IM 
| emendation 1 is Sir T. Hanmer's s. MALONE, 
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"Ba: Is't poſſible, you will away to-night? 


Per. I muſt away to-day, before night come :— 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my buſineſs, 
You would entreat me rather go than ſtay. 

And, honeſt company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myſelf 

Io this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife: 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me; 
For I muſt hence, and farewell to you all. 


T4. Let us entreat you ſtay till after dinner. 
Per. It may not . 


N Let me entreat you. 
nnn 88 
. Let me entreat you. 
Per. 1 am content. 
% content to ſtay? 


Per. I am content you ſhall entreat me ſtay ; 
Bur yet not ſtay,. entreat me how you can. 


Karh. Now, if you love me, ſtay. = 
Per. - Grumio, my horſes. 


zk. Ay, fir, they be ready the oats have eaten | 
the horſes," 


3 Let me entreat J. At the end of this 3. as well as of ths 5 

next but one, a yllab ble is wanting to complete the meaſure. I have 

no doubt of our poet's having written in both inſtances— 
Let me entreat you ſtay, STEEVENS. 


4 —— horſes.] Old copy—hor/e, STEBVE xs. 


2 the oats have eaten the _ There is ſtill a ludicrous 
expreſſion uſed when horſes have ſtaid ſo long in a place as to have 
eaten more than they are worth—viz. that that their heads are to0 
big for the flable-door. 1 ſuppoſe Grumio has ſome ſuch meaning, 
— it is more openly expreſſed, as follows, in the original 


p 
0 Enter Ferando a Kate, and Alfonſo and Polidor, and Emilia, 
2nd Aurelius and Phylema. 
0 « Feran, Father, farewel; my Kate and I muſt home ; 


FYT 
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Kar. Nay, then, 


Do what thou canſt, I will not go er 


No, nor to-morrow, nor till“ I pleaſe myſelE. 


The coor 3s open, fir, there lies your WAY, 


« Sirrha, go mk ** my y horſe I 7! 

% Alfon. Your horſe! what ſon, J hope you do but jeſt; 
I am ſure you wil not go ſo ſuddainely. 

Late. Let him go or tarry, I am reſolv'd to ſtay; 


And not to travel on my wedding day. 


„ Feran, Tut, Kate, I tel thee we — needes 80 home: 

«6 Vilaine, haſt thou ſadled my horſe ? 

„San. Which horſe? your earl ? | 
Feran. Souns you ſlave, ſtand you prating land 

« Saddle the bay gelding for your miſtris. 
% Kate. Not for me, for vil not go. 
« San. The oftler will not let me have him: you owve ten pence 


For his meate, and 6 pence for ſtuffing vey miſtri is ſaddle. 


«© Feran, Here, villaine; goe pay him ſtrait. 85 
. San. Shall I give them another pecke of lavender ? 

6 Feran, Out ſlave, and bring them preſently to the dore. 
Alſon. Why ſon, I hope at leaſt youle dine with us. 


* San. I pray you, maſter, lets ſtay til dinner be done. 
Feran. Sounes vilaine, art thou here yet? LE Sander. 
Come, Kate, our dinner is provided at home. | 


« Kate. But not for me, for here I meane to dine: 


lle have my wil in this as wel as you; 
Though you in madding mood would leave your finds, 
Deſpite of you Ile tarry with them ſtill. _ 
_«. Feran, I Kate ſo thou ſhalt, but at ſome other time: 
When as thy ſiſters here ſhall be eſpousd, 


Then thou and I wil keepe our wedding-day, 


In better ſort then now we can provide; 


For heere I promiſe thee before them all, 


c 


- 


We will ere longe returne to them againe : 
Come, Kate, ſtand not on termes; we will amy; ; 
This is my day, to-morrow thou ſhalt rule, 
And I will doe whatever thou commandes. 


* 


„ Gentlemen, farewell, wee'l take our leaves; 


« Tt will be late before that we come home. 


Exeunt WES and Kate, 


« Pol, Farewell . ſince you will be gone. 
% Alfon. So mad a couple did I never ſee,” &c. STEEVENS. 


— 111l—] Old 9 till. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
Ma LONE, 


Oo Oe eG ana * wit. alli. I 
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You may be jogging, whiles your boots are green ; ; 
For me, I'll not be gone, till I pleaſe myſelf:— 
Tis like, you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 


 Psxr. O, Kate, content thee; pr'ythee, be not 
j.. 

KArk. I will be angry; What haſt thou to "Y . 

% Father, be quiet ; he ſhall ſtay my leiſure. 9 95 


kk. Ay, marry, fir: now it begins to work. 


Karan. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner: — 
I ſee, a woman may be made a fool, 


If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt, 


Pr. They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy « com- 
mand : 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her: 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 
Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry, ——or go hang yourſelyes ; 
But for my bonny Kate, ſhe muſt with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; 
I will be maſter of what is mine own: bY 
She is my goods, my chattels ; ſhe is my houſe, - 
My houſhold-ſtuff, my field, my barn, 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs,* my any thing; 5 
And here ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever dare; 
I'll bring mine action on the r 3 
That ſtops my way in Padua. Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves ; 5 


— Hut, my field, my barn, ] This defeAive verſe 
alle 1 completed by reading, with Hanmer- | 
She i is my houſhold- fluff, my feld, my barn; 


My houſhold-fluff, my field, my barn, my ſtable—. STEEVENs. 
6 —— houſe, ny ox, my aſs,] Alluding to the tenth 


or 3 


commandment : ** — thou ſhalt not covet thy 8 8288 5 —— 
nor his ar, nor his 2%, RiTsoN, 


lie 
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Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. 


Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate; 


TM buckler thee againſt a million. 


[Exeunt PETRUCHIO, KATHARINE, and GRUMIO. 


Bap. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 


0 GRE. Went they not quickly, I Would die with 


laughing. 
F 7 RA. Of all mad matches, never was the like! 


Luc. Miſtreſs, what's your opinion of your ſiſter? 


an That, being mad herſelf, ſhe” 8 OP 


mated. 
: GRE. I warrant him, Petruchio is | Kated, 


Bae. Neighbours and friends, though bride and 


_ bridegroom wants 
For to ſupply the places at the table, 


You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt ;— 


Lucentio, you ſhall ſupply the bridegroom's Pee: 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter's room. 


74. Shall ſweet Bianca practiſe how to bride i? 


Bar. She ſhall, Lucentio. — Come, gentlemen | 
e A mm Leun. : 


— 


ACT I... 8 CENE 15 
A Hall in Petruchio 8 Country Houſe. 


Enter Grumo. 


ku. Fie, fie, © on all tired jades ! on all mad 


maſters ! and all foul ways! Was ever man fo 
beaten? was ever man ſo ray'd?5 was ever man ſo 


ugs ever man 1 % ray d 1 That is, was ever man fo mack'd_ 


with m__ Jon NSON, 
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weary? ? I am ſent before to make a fire, and they 
are coming after to warm them. Now, were not 
I a little pot, and ſoon hot,“ my very lips might 
freeze to my teeth, my For agg to the roof of my 


mouth, my heart in my belly, ere I ſhould come 
by a fire to thaw me :—But, 1, with blowing the 
fire, ſhall warm myſelf; for, conſidering the wea- 
ther, a taller man than I will take cold. Holla, - 
hoa ! Curtis?” 


Enter Cones. = 


nr. Who is that, calls ſo coldly ? 


Gru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou 
may*ſt ſlide from my ſhoulder to my heel, with no 
greater a run but my head and my neck. A fire, | 
good Curtis. = 5 


| Corr. Is my maſter and his wife coming, Grumio? | 


kv. O, ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire; 
caſt © on no water. 


It rather means 49 i. e. made 3 So, „ ſpeaking 
| of a fountain: 

e Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore 8 ray.” 
6 Again, B. III. c. viii. ft, 32: 
Who whiles the piteous lady up did riſe, DO 
5 «« Ruffled and foully ray d with Richy ſoil.“ Tour, 


| So, i in Summer's laſt . and Teftament, 1600: Let there be a 
few ruſhes laid in the place where Backwinter ſhall tumble, for fear 
of raying his clothes.” STEEVENS., 


6 a little pot, and ſoon 3 This i is a a proverbial expreſſion | 

Ti Is introduced in The Ie of Gulls, 1 | 
5 — Though I be but a . pot, I ſhall be as fon hat as 

mother,” STEEVENS. | 

fre, fire; caſt on no water, | There is is an old popular catch 


of 2 parts in theſe words: 
| Scotland burneth, Scotland burneth. 


* Fire, fire; "ay fire ; 3 N 
«« Caſt on ſome more water.“ BLAC keronk. 8 


* 
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Curr. Is ſhe ſo hot a ſhrew as ſhe's reported? 
RU. She was, good Curtis, before this froſt : but, 
thou know'ſt, winter tames man, woman, and 


beaſt; for it hath tam'd my old maſter, and my 


new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis“. 
 Cuxr. Away, you three-inch fool!“ Iam no beaſt, 


xv. Am I but three inches? why, thy horn is 


ſays Grumio, tames mar, woman, and beaſt; for it has tamed my 


old maſter, my new miſtreſs, and my/elf, fellow Curtis. Away, 


ou three- inch fool, replies Curtis, J am no beaft.” Why, aſks 


r. Warburton, had Grumio called him one? he alters therefore 


 my/elf to thy/elf, and all the editors follow him. But there is no 


_ neceſſity ; if Grumio calls him/elf a beaſt, and Curtis, fellow; | 


ſurely he calls Curtis a beaſt likewiſe. Malvolio takes this ſenſe 
of the word, let this fe//ow be look'd to!l——Fellow! not 
Malvolio, after my degree, but fellow !'' | 


In Ben Jonſon's Caſe is Altered, © What ſays my Fellow Onion? ; 
quoth Chriftophero,—** All of a houſe, replies Ouion, but not 


fellows”? 5 ; „ . „ 
In the old play, called The Return from Parnaſſus, we have a 
curious R which ſhows the opinion of contemporaries con- 
cerning the learning of Shakſpeare; this uſe of the word „ella 


brings it to my remembrance. Burbage and Kempe are introduced 
| 4 acting, and are repreſented 


to teach the univerſity-men the art o 
| (particularly Kempe) as leaden ſpoutr—wery illiterate, ** Few of 
| 1 univerſity (ſays Kempe) pen plays well; they ſmell too much of 


that writer Ovid, and that writer ac N :—why here's out 


Fellow Shakſpeare puts them all down.” FARMER. 1 


| The ſentence delivered by Grumio, is proverbial: 
«« Wedding, and ill-wintering, tame both man and beaſt.“ 


See Ray's Colle@ion, STEBVENS, 


9 Away, you three-inch foo//] i. e. with a ſkull three inches 
thick; a phraſe taken from the thicker ſort of planks. 
| = „ | | | WARBURTON. 
This contemptuous expreſſion alludes to Grumio's diminutive 
ſize. He has already mentioned it himfelf :—** Now, were not 


1 a little pot—,” His anſwer likewiſe, ** —and ſo long am I, at 


_ the leaſt,” —ſhows that this is the meaning, and that Dr. Warburton 


was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that theſe words allude to the hic 
of Grumio's . MAL xn. 


avinter namen man, woman, and beaſt; for it hath tam'd my old _ 
maſter, and my new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis, &c.] . Winter, 


——_ SD 
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a foot; and ſo long am I, at the leaſt.* But wilt 
thou make a fire, or ſhall I complain on thee to our 
_ miſtreſs, whoſe hand (ſhe being now at hand,) thou 
| ſhalt ſoon feel, to thy cold comfort, for being ſlow 

in thy hot office. 


Corr. I pr'ythee, good Grumio, tell me, How 
goes the world? | 


av. A cold world, Curtis, in every office but 

thine; and, therefore, fire: Do thy duty, and have 

thy duty; for wy maſter and miſtreſs are almoſt 
frozen to death. 


Cor. There's fire ready ; And therefore good 5 
Grumio, the news? 


Cu. Why, Jack _ ho boy 0 * ans. as much 
news as thou wilt. | 


2 — why, thy horn ir a foot; nt þ has am I. at the leaf...) Though 
all the copies a in this reading, Mr. Theobald ſays, yet 
cannot find what horn Curtis had; therefore he alters it to my horn. 
But the common reading is right, and the meaning is, that 1 bad 5 
| "__ Curtis a cuckold, WARBUR Tow. | 


” Fack boy ! ho by (F. is the * of an old round in 
thre parts, | | 


RT ” n eee eee t d, dn arc fe 


ee ] 1 3 be cee 
if S- Ll | | 8 
8 f i . Faw? Li — — 


Six J. Hawxins, 


4 ——z thou wilt. 000 copy —ilt thou, S by the | 
editor of the ſecond fol Maron. | | 
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| Curr. Come, you are ſo full of conycatching:— 
Cx. Why therefore, fire; for I have caught ex. 
treme cold. Where's the cook? is ſupper ready, 
the houſe trimm'd, ruſhes ſtrew'd, cobwebs ſwept; 
the ſervingmen in their new fuſtian, their white 


ſtockings,* and every officer his wedding-garment 


on? Be the jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
the carpets laid,” and every thing in order? 


Curr. All 1 ; And therefore, 1 — thee, 


. news? LY 


5 —thelr white > ie 51 The old copy hes he white — 


Cora by the editor of the third folio. MaLons. 


| Be the Jacks fair within, the Fills fair without,}, i. e. are 
. Fe drinking veſſels clean, and the maid ſervants dreſs d? But the 


Oxford editor alters it thus: 


Aire the Facks fair without, the Fills fair within ? | 
What his conceit is in this, I confeſs I know not. WarBurrTon, 


Sir T. Hanmer's meaning ſeems to be this: Are the men who 
are waiting without the houſe to receive my maſter, dreſs d; and 


the maids, who are waiting within, dreſs'd too?“ 
I believe the poet meant to play upon the words Fack and Fill, 
which ſignify abe drinking meaſures, as well as men and maid ſer- 
wants. 7 he diſtinction made in the queſtions concerning them, 
was owing to this : 'The Facks being of leather, could ban Ae 


to appear beautiful on the outſide, but were very apt to e. 2 


foulneſs within; whereas, the Fills, being of metal, were ex 


to be kept bright externally, and were not liable to dirt on the 


inſide, like the leather. 


The quibble on the former of theſe words I find in The Athei N. 3 


Tragedy, by C. Tourner, 161 1: 
15 have you drunk yourſelves mad? 

1 Ser. My lord, the Facks abus'd me, 
: « D'Am, Ithink they are Facks indeed that have abus'd thee.” 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607 : * I owe money to ſeveral hoſteſſes, 
and you know ſuch zills will quickly be upon a man's jack. 
In this laſt inſtance, the alluſion to drinking nn. is evident. 

STEEVENS, 

7 the carpets laid ] In our author's time it was cuſtomary 
to cover tables with carpets. Floors, as appears from the preſent 
paſſage and others, were ſtrewed with ruſhes. MALoxx. 


1 - 1 pray thee, news? } 1 believe * author wrote—l fray, 
| thy - NEW, MaLons, 


an 


th 


— -A — v 
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Gu. Firſt, know, my horſe 1 is tired; my maſter 
and miſtreſs fallen out. 


_ Curr. How? 


GR. Out of their ſaddles into che dirt; And 
thereby hangs a tale. 


Cor. Let's ha't, good Grumio. 
CRU. Lend thine ear. 
- Coir; Hee, „ 
e, e,, [Striking bim. 
Curr. This is“ to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 
xv. And therefore 'tis called, a ſenſible tale: 
and this cuff was but to knock at your ear, and be- 


ſeech liſtening. Now I begin: Imprimis, we came 
down a foul hill, my maſter riding behind my miſ- 


| refs ;— _ 
| Cuxr. Both on one horſe?* 

Cv. What's that to thee? 
_ Cur. Why, a horſe. 


kv. Tell thou the tale: 3 Hud hadſt thou not 


croſs'd me, thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe 


fell, and ſhe under her horſe; thou ſhould'ſt have 
heard, in how miry a place: how ſhe was bemoil'd;* 

| how he left her with the horſe upon her; how he 
beat me becauſe her horſe ſtumbled; how ſhe waded 
through the dirt to pluck him off me; how he 
ſwore; how ſhe ö never pray'd before; 0 


TH bis is—] Old copy—This tis —. Correfted by Mr. Thee: 
| Marlon. 
on ore horſe?) The old copy reads—of one horſe? 

STEEVENS. 


3 —— bemoil'd;} i. e. be-draggled; bemired. SrREVENS. 
how he ſwore ; how ſhe pray'd—that never pray d before ;} 


Theſe lines, with little variation, are found in the old copy of King 
Leir, — beider that of Shakſpeare. STESYERS. 


1 know not, unle 
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how I cried; how the horſes ran away ; how her 
_ bridle was burſt ; how I loſt my crupper ;—with 
many things of worthy memory; which now ſhall 
die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced to 


thy grave. 


ſhe. 


Gru. Ay; and that thou and the proudeſt of you 

all ſhall find, when he comes home. But what 
talk I of this?—call forth Nathaniel, Joſeph, Ni- 

cholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarſop, and the reſt : let 


their heads be ſleekly combed, their blue coats 
bruſhed,* and their garters of an indifferent knit: 


| 4 —— wat burſt;] i. e. broken. So, in the firſt ſcene of this 


play: You will not pay for the glaſſes you have bun? 


„ ed „ "STEVENS, 
5 — their blue coats bruſb d,] The dreſs of ſervants at the 


time. So, in Decker's Belman's Night Walkes, fig. E. 3: —the 
other act their parts in b/eav coates, as they were their ſerving men, 
though indeed they be all fellowes.” Again, in The Curtain 
Drawer of the World, 1612, p. 2: © Not a ſerving man dare 


appeare in a beau coat, not becauſe it is the livery of charity, but 


leſt he ſhould be thought a retainer to their enemy.” REE DP. 


| 6 garters o an indifferent knit: ] What is the ſenſe of this 
sit means, that their garters ſhould be fellows: 
indifferent, or not different, one from the other. Joanson, | 


This is rightly explained. So, in Hamlet: 
As the indifferent children of the earth.” 


Again, in King Richard II. 


« Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye. 
1, e. an impartial one. STEEVE NVS. 


Perhaps by ** garters of an indifferent knit,” the author meant 


parti- coloured garters; garters of a different knit. In Shakſpeare's 
time indifferent was ſometimes uſed for different, Thus Speed, 


— 


(Hiſt. of Gr. Brit. p. 770, ) deſcribing the French and Engliſh armies 


at the battle of Agincourt, ſays, © — the face of theſe hoaſts were 


_ diverſe and indifferent.” 


That garters of a different knit were formerly worn, appears from 
TEXNOTAMIA, or the Marriages 45 the Arts, by Barton Holyday, 


1630, where the following ſtage direction occurs. Phantaſtes in 


CURT. By this reckoning, he 1s more ſhrew than 


te 


de 
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let them curt'ſy with their left legs; and not preſume 
to touch a hair of my maſter's horſe-tail, till they 
i kiſs their hands. Are they all e ? 


Curt. They are. 
Gx. Call them forth. 


Curt. Do you hear, ho? you muſt meet my maſ- 
ery to countenance my miſtreſs. 


ku. Why, ſhe hath a face of her own. 
Curr. Who knows not that? 


GRU. Thou, it ſeems; that call t for company 
to countenance her. wo” 


Cunt. I call them forth to credit "ry 
Cx. Why, ſhe comes to borrow nothing of them. 


Enter ſeveral Servants, 

Nurh. Welcome home, Grumio. 
Pil. How now, Grumio? 
Jos. What, Grumio! 

Nich. Fellow Grumio! 

Nara, How now, old lad? 

_ Gxu. Welcome, you; how now, you; —what, 
you ; fellow, you and thus much for greeting. 
Now, my ſpruce —— is all Gy; and all 
things neat? 

Narn. All things | is ready How near is our 
maſter? Os 


2 branched velyet jerkin, —red filk ſtockings, and 1 


garters,” MALOox RE. 


7 All things is ready: Thou h in general it is proper to correct 5 
the falſe concords that are found 3 in almoſt every page of the old 
copy, here it would be . * the * ſuits the 
— Maren. 


—ͤ—ü—E — 2 — —— 5 I 
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- 
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Cv. Een at hand, alighted by this; and there- 
fore be not, 
ö * maſter. 


— Cock's paſſion, filence 1 hear 


Enter e and KaTharINA.* 


Pur. Where be theſe Knaves ? , What, no man at 


— 


ad Enter Petruchio, TY Thus the lake play: 
* Enter Ferando and Kate. | 
% F. wary Now welcome Kate. Wheres theſe villaines, 


Heere? what, not ſupper yet upon the boord ! 


Nor table ſpread, nor nothing done at = 


20 Where's that villaine that I ſent before? 


% San. Now, adſum, fir. 
Feran. Come hither you villaine; Ile cut your noſe 
« You ro 11 help me off with my bootes: wil't — 
5 lth ? 4 * the villaine | 
« Hurts my foote: pull eaſily I ſay: yet againe? 

[He beats them al, 


„Will. Forſooth, John Cooke. 


[ He throwes Ave the table and meate, and all, and beates how all, | 


Ferran. Goe, you villaines; bring me ſuch meate? 


Out of my ſight, I ſay, and bear it hence. 


Come, Kate, wee'l have other meate provided: 
Is there a fire in my chamber, ſir? 


San. I, forſooth. | [ Exeunt Ferando and Kate, 


« Manent ſerving men, and eate up all the meate. 


% Tom, Sownes, I thinke of my conſcience my maſter s madde 
ſince he was married. | 


« Vill. J laft what a box he gave Sander | 
9 For pulling off his bootes. 
Enter Ferando again. 
« San. 1 hurt his foot for the nonce, man. 
« PFeran, Did you fo, you damned villaine ? 


« 'This humour muſt I hold me to a w ile, 
To bridle and holde back my head-ſtrong wife, 


With curbes of hunger, eaſe, and want of ſleepe: 


« Nor ſleep nor meate ſhall ſhe enjoy to-night ; 
« Ile mew her up as men do mew their hawkes, 
0 And make her gently come unto the lewre: 


gy 


- They cover the boord, and fetch in the i | 
* Sowns, burnt and frorch't! who dreſt this n meate ? | | 


He beates them all out again. 


—* wi 
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To hold my ſtirrup, nor to take my horſe! 
Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip ?—— 

ALL SERV. Here, here, ſir; here ſir. 

Pez. Here, fir! here, fir! here, fir! here, fir! N. 


Vou loggerheaded and unpoliſh'd grooms |! 
What, no attendance? no regard? no duty ?— 


= Where i is the fooliſh knave I ſent before ? 


Gau. Here, fir; as fooliſh as I was before. 


Per. You peaſant ſwain! you whoreſon malt- 
horſe drudge! : 5 7 

: Did I not bid thee — me in the par rk, 
And bring along theſe raſcal knaves with thee? 


Gzu. Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made, 
And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel ; 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 

And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheath« 
in 


; There were none fine, but Adam, Ralph, and Gre- : 


gory ; 
The reſt were ragged, old, and bids, 
Let, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 


Fir. wu raſcals, go, and fetch my ſupper in.— 


Exeuni ſome * the Servants, W 


* Were ſhe as ſtubborne, or as full of . 


„As was the Thracian horſe Alcides tamde, 
That king Egeus fed with fleſh of men, 
« Yet would I pull her downe and make her come, 


« As hungry hawkes do flie unto their lewre.“ | | [Exit 
1 STEEVENS. 


9 at 1 Door is here, and in other places, uſed as 2 


aid lde MALONE. 


* —— #0 link 10 colour Peter's bar,] A link is a torch of pitch. Ws 
| Greene, in his Mibil Mumchance, ſays—** This cozenage is uſed 
| likewiſe in ſelling old hats found upon dung - hills, inſtead of newe, 

blackt over with ; ſmoake of 1 0 7 STEVE NS, | 


Vol. VI. N 1 
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| Where is the life that late I led'— Sings. 


Where are thoſe 
come. 


Sit down, Kate, and wel. 


Soud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud! | 4 


e Servants with ſupper. 


Why, when, I ſay ?—Nay, good ſweet Kate, be 


merry. 


Off with my boots, you rogues, you villains; When? 
It was the friar of orders grey, - [Sing 


As he forth walked on his wy — 


3 Where, &c. ] A ſerap of ome old ballad. Ancient Piſtol elſe 


where quotes the fame line. In an old black letter book intituled, 


« A gorgious Galle 77 Gallant Inventions, London, 1578, 4to. isa 
ſong to the tune of Where is the life that late I led.” reds. | 


This ballad was peculiarly ſuited to Petruchio's preſent ſituation: | 
for it 2 ＋ to have been deſcriptive of the ſtate of a lover who 
had new 


reſigned his freedom. In an old collection of Sonnets, 
entitled 4 handeful of pleaſant delites, containing ſundrie new jet, 
Kc. by Clement Robinſon, 1584, is Dame Beautie's replie to 
the eo late at libertie, and now complaineth himſelfe to be her 
Ny de intituled, Where is the life that late I led: 

« The life that erſt thou led'ſt, my friend, 

« Was pleaſant to thine eyes,” &C, Maroxz. 


4 Soud, ſoud, &c. J. That is, /aveet, faveet. Soot, and ſometimes | 
| feeth, is ſaveet. So, in Milton, 7 ing ſoothly, is to 928 ſweetly. 


Jonxsox. 
So, in Promos and Cafſendra, 1578: 
_ «« He'll hang handſome young men for the /cote ſinne of love.” 
© STEEVENS, 


Theſe words ſeem merely intended to denote the humming of 2 
tune, or ſome kind of ejaculation, for which 1 it is not © ee to 
find out a meaning, M. Mason. | 


This, I believe, is a word coined by our one” to expreſs the 


noiſe made by a perſon heated and fatigued. MaLone. 
It was the friar of orders grey,) Diſperſed through Shakſpeare's . 


plays are many little fragments of ancient ballads, the entire copies 


of which cannot now be recovered, . of theſe being of the 5 


8 


„ͥĩêĩ7«]! y 


rr 
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Out, out, you rogue!“ you pluck my foot awry : 
Take that, and mend the plucking off the other.— — 
„ | Strikes him. 
Be merry, Kate: Some water, here; what ho! 
Where's my ſpaniel Troilus? — Sirrah, get you 
. A „5 
And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither:— 
VVV Servant. 
One, Kate, that you muſt kiſs, and be acquainted 


Where are my ſlippers ? — Shall I have ſome 
water? [A baſon is preſented to bim. 


- Come, Kate, and waſh,* and welcome heartily ;— 
| | f [ Servant lets the ewer. fall. 


moſt beautiful and pathetic ſimplicity, Dr. Percy has ſelected ſome 
of them, and connected them together with a few ſupplemental | 
ſtanzas; a work, which at once demonſtrates his own poetical abili- 
ties, as well as his reſpe& to the truely venerable remains of our 
moſt ancient bards. STEEVENS. PO I FO 
6 Out, out, you rogue] The ſecond word was inſerted by Mr, 
Pope, to complete the metre, When a word occurs twice 1n the 
fame line, the compoſitor very frequently omits one of them, 
th 5 . e — 5 | | MaLons, 
Ad bid my coufin Ferdinand come hither:] This couſin Fer- 
dinand, who does not make his perſonal appearance on the ſcene, 
is mentioned, I ſuppoſe, for no other reaſon than to give Katharine 
a hint, that he could keep even his own relations in order, and 
make them obedient as his ſpaniel Troilus. STEEVEXS SJ. 


8 Come, Kate, and waſh,] It was the cuſtom in our author's time, 
(and long before,) to waſh the hands immediately before dinner and 
ſupper, as well as afterwards, So, in Ives's Select Papers, p. 139: 
LAnd after that the Queen ¶ Elizabeth, the wife of K. Henry VII.] 

was retourned and wafhed, the Archbiſhop ſaid grace.” Again, 
in Florio's Second Frates, 1591: C. The meate is coming, let 

us fit downe. S. I would waſh firſt—. What ho, bring us ſome 
water to waſh our hands. — Give me a faire, cleane and white 
_ towel.” From the ſame dialogue it appears that it was cuſtomary 
to waſh after meals likewiſe, and that ſetting the water on the 
table was then (as at preſent) peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland. 
| © Bring ſome water (ſays one of the company) when dinner i- 


S © 1 


as th. AA at EMC 2 yoo 


ſupper, as well as 


— 
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You whoreſon Fillam! will you let it fall? 


[ Strites him, 
KATH. Patience, 1 pray you; ; was a fault un- 
willing. 


Per. A whoreſon, beetleheaded, Aapear'd knave! 


; Come, Kate, fit down; I know you have a ſto. 


mach. 


Will you zive thanks, ett Kate; or elſe ſhall I? 
What is t is? ? mutton ? 


W Ay. l 
Pfr. Who brought it? 
t : N oe do 
Pyr. Tis burnt; and ſo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe ?—Where is the raſcal cook? 


How durſt you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, | 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 


_ . There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 


[ Throws the meat, Sc. about the flag e. 


Vou heedleſy joltheads, and unmanner'd e 8 
What, do you grumble? I'Il be with you ſtraight, 


Katy. I pray you, huſband, be not ſo — 38 
The meat was well, if you were ſo contented. 


ended 0 to > waſh our hund, and ſer the bacin upon the board, ofer 
the Engliſh faſhion, that all may waſh,” 


That it was the E ractice to waſh the hands immediately before - | 
fore dinner, is aſcertained by the following 
paſſage in The Fountayne of Fame, erected in an Orcharde of amorous 


adventures, by Anthony Munday, 1580: © Then was our /upper 
brought up very orderly, and the brought me water to waſhe ny 


bandes. And after I had waſhed, I "wg downe, and ſhe alſo; but 


concerning what good cheere we had, I need not make good. I 


report.” MALON R. 


As our anceſtors eat with their POE which might not bs ovet- 
clean before meals, and after them muſt be greuſy, we cannot 
wonder at ſuch repeated ablutions. STEVENS, | 
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Pr. I tell Ts Kate, 'twas burnt, and dried 
awa 
And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger ; a 
And better 'twere, that both of us did faſt, — 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, — 
Than feed it with ſuch over- roaſted fleſh. 
Be rol to-morrow it ſhall be mended, 
for this night, we'll faſt for company :— 
1 I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
[ Exeunt PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, and CURTIS, 


Nur. [ Advancing.) Peter, didſt ever ſee the like? 
Pars: He kills her i in her own humour. 


Re-enter Coxrn, 


Gnu. Where i is he! ). 


Corr. In her chamber, e 
- Making a ſermon of continency to her: 


Knows not which way to ſtand, to look, to ſpeak; 
And fits as one new-riſen from a dream, os 
Away, away | for he is coming hither, Ria. 


Re-enter Perzvcnto, 


Pie Thus have I politickly begun my reg, 
And *tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully: _ 
My faulcon now is ſharp, and paſſing empty; 
And, till he vat ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, 5 


— . 'd, &c. ] A hawk too . fed was never trad 
able, 80 in the 4 edie of Creſus, 1604 
And like a hooded hawk, gorg'd with vain pleaſures, | 
* At random flics, and wots not where he is. 


K K 3 


And rails, and ſwears, and rates; that ſhe, poor ſoul, ©, 
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For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard,* 

To make her come, and know her keepers call; 

That is, to watch her, as we watch theſe kites, 
That bate, + and beat, and will not be obedient. 

She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall eat; 

_ Laſt night ſhe ſlept not, nor to night ſhe ſhall not ; 
As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 
I'll find about the making of the bed; | 
And here I'll fling the pillow, there the voller, 
This way the coverlet, another way the ſheets — — 
Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend,, 

That all is done in reverend care of her; 


And, in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night : 


And, if the chance to nod, 1 rail, and brawl, 


7 Again , in The Booke of 8 bl. 1. no o date: 


Eye ſhall ſay your hauke is full. gorg d, and not =, 5 
The lure was only a thing ſtuffed like chat kind of bird which 


the hawk was deſigned to purſue. The uſe of the lure was to _ 
| = back after he had flown. SrE EVEN. . YT 


to man my haggard, } A e is a 1% hawk; to man 


2 r is to tame her. [oHN SON. 
3 


watch her, as wwe watch theſe Lites,] Thus! in hs FR | 
book of Haukyng, &c. bl. I. commonly called, The Book of St. 
Albans : © And then the ſame night after the reding, avake her all 


night, and on the morrowe all day.“ | 
Again, in The Lady Errant, by Cartwright : « We'll keep you 3 


as they do hawks ; ö auaiching you until you le your wildneſs.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
4 That bate, ] i . 6. flutter, So, in K. "I TV. P. I: 
*© Bated like eagles having lately bach d. »  STEEVENS. 


To Bate is to flutter as a hawk does when it ſwoops upon its 


prey. Minſheu ſuppoſes it to be derived either from barre, Fr. 


to beat, or from 5abatre, to deſcend. MALOxRxxR. | 
5 amid this hurly, I intend,) Intend is ſometimes ala by 


our author for pretend, and i is, I believe, ſo uſed * So, in King 
Kichard 1112 


« 'Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a firaw, 
" —_ "oy ſuſpicion.” MaLoxE, 


_— 


74. Ist poſſible, friend Licio, that Bianca 


firſt of t 


and force of criticiſm. The conſequence of this judicious. regu= 
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And with the clamour keep her ſtill awake, 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindneſs ; 

And thus I'll curb her mad and headſtrong hu. 
mou: - 3 

He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 


Now let him ſpeak; *tis charity, to ſhow, [ Exit 


Padua. Before Baptiſta's Houſe, 


Enter Txanio and HorTens1o, 


Doth fancy any other but Lucentio? 


1 rell you, fir, ſhe bears me fair in hand. 


2 Scene IT. Padua, &c.] This ſcene, Mr, Pope, upon what 
2727 I cannot pretend to gueſs, has in his editions made the 
e fifth act: in doing which, he has ſhown the very power 


lation is, that two unpardonable abſurdities are fixed upon the | 
author, which he could not poſſibly have committed. For, in 


the firſt place, by this ſhuMing the ſcenes out of their true nn, 


we find Hortenſio, in the fourth Act, already gone from Baptiſta's 


to Petruchio's country-houſe ; and afterwards in the beginning 


of the fifth AR we find him firſt forming the reſolution of quitting 


Bianca; and Tranio immediately informs us, he is gone to the 
 Taming-ſchool to Petruchio, There is a figure, indeed, in rhe- 


torick, called v;epor mporepo ; but this is an abuſe of it, which the 
rhetoricians will neyer adopt upon Mr. Pope's authority. Again, by 
this miſ-placing, the Pedant makes his firſt entrance, and quits the 
ſtage wich Tranio in order to go and dreſs himſelf like Vincentio, 
whom he was to perſonate : but his ſecond entrance is upon the 
very heels of his exit; and without any interval of an , or one 


word N he comes out again equipped like Vincentio. 


If ſuch a critic be fit to publiſh a ſtage-writer, I ſhall not envy 
Mr. Pope's admirers, if they ſnould think fit to applaud his ſa- 
city. T have replaced the ſcenes in that order, in which 1 found 


1 them in the old books. TarroBALD, 


hat Bianca —] The old copy redundantly read. : 


miſtreſs Bianca, STEVENS. 
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Hog. Sir, to ſatisfy you in what I have faid, 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. j 


17 bey 2 e. 
Enter Branca aid Luckurio. 


: Ts Now, miſtreſs, profit you in what you read? 


Bax. What, maſter, read you? firſt, reſolve me 


that. | 
Luc. I read that I profeſs, the art to love. 


| Bay. And ay you prove, fir, maſter of your 
e 


Luc. While you, ſweet. dear, prove mitten of 
my heart. [ They retire. 


| Hog. Quick proceeders, marry!” Now, tell me, | 


| I pray, 
You that durſt ſwear that your miſtreſs Bianca 15 
5 Lov'd none in the world ſo well as Lucentio. 


 Tr4. O deſpitefyl love! unconſtant woman- 


25 kind! 
] tell thee, Licio, this i is ene 


Hok. Miſtake no more: I am not Licio, 
Nor a muſician, as I ſeem to be 

But one that ſcorn to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of ſuch a cullion: 

Know, fir, that I am call'd—Hortenſio. 


TRA. Signior Hortenſio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Blanca ; * 


5 | Quick proceeders, marry 1] Perhaps here an equivoque was 


intended. To proceed Maſter of Arts, &c. is s the academical term. 


_ . MaLoNt. 
+ Lov'd none —] Old copy—Lov'd me—, Mr, Rowe mage 
| thus oy e Mens. 


} 
I 
1 


e td 
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And fince mine eyes are witneſs of her lightneſs, 
I will with you,—if you be ſo contented, — 


Forſwear Bianca and her love for ever. 


Hos. See, how they kiſs and court !——Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow— 
Never to woo her more; but do forſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal.” 


74. And here take the like unfeigned oath— 
| Neeer to marry with her though ſhe would entreat : 
Fie on her! ſee, how beaſtly ſhe doth court him. 
Hox. *Would, all the world, but he, had quite 
8 forſworn 0 
For me, that I may ſurely de mine oath, 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs; which hath as long lov'd me, 
As I have lov'd this proud diſdainful haggard: | 
And ſo farewell, ſignior Lucentio.— Z 
| Kindneſs in women, not their Saen looks, 
Shall win my love: and ſo I take my leave, 55 
In reſolution as I ſwore before. 
[57 HorTEnSI0,—LUCENTIO and BlaNca 
advance. 


'Txa. Miſtreſs Bianca, bleſs you with ſuch grace 
As 'longeth to a lover's bleſſed caſe! _ 
| Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love; 


And have forſworn you, with Hortenſio. 


Blay. Tranio, you 7 But have * both ſor- 
ſworn me; 


T RA. Miſtreſs, we have. 
Luc. Ds Then we are rid of Licio. 


 * That I have fondly flatter'd her nvithal.), The old copy reads— | 
them withal. The emendation was made ee the editor of the 
third . Maroxx. 1 | | 
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Tra. I'faith, he'll have a luſty widow now, 
That ſhall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 
Bran. God give him joy! ” 
 Txr4. Ay, and he'll tame her.” „ 
BAN. . He ſays fo, Tranio. 
TRA. Faith, he is gone unto the taming- ſchool. 


Bax. The taming-ſchool! what, is there ſuch 3 


pace? 


7 Chg Ay, miſtreſs, and Petruchio is the maſter J 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long,— 


Jo tame a ſhrew, and charm her chattering tongue.“ 


Ener BIONDELLO, running. 


Biox. O maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long 


That I'm dog-weary ; but at laſt I ſpied _ 
An-ancient angel * coming down the hill, 
Will ſerve the turn. fs 


As, and he'll tame her, &c.] Thus in the original play: 
he means to tame his wife ere long. Er 
JJ EET. | 
Aurel. Faith he's gon unto the taming-ſchoole. 
« Val. The taming-ſchoole! why is there ſuch a place? 
„Aurel. I; and Ferando is the maiſter of the ſchoole. 


STEEVENS.,. 


X 2 ——charm her chattering tongue.] So, in King Henry V1. 
„ : N 5 I „ 
Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 


STEEVENS. | 


AIs ancien angel —] For angel Mr. Theobald, and after him 
Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, read engle. Joh xsox. 


It is true that the word exghle, which Sir T. Hanmer calls a 
ull, (deriving it from engluer, Fr. to catch with bird-lime,) is 


ſometimes uſed by Ben Jonſon. It cannot, however, bear that 


meaning at preſent, as Biondello confeſſes his ignorance of the 


quality of the perſon who is afterwards perſuaded to repreſent the 


father of Lucentio. The preciſe meaning of it is not aſcertained 


in Jonſon, neither is the gord to be found in any of the original 
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Tra. What is he, Biondello ? 


_ Brow. Maſter, a mercatante, or a pedant, 
I know not what; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance furely like a father. 


copies of akte. I have alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe that the true 

import of the word exgh/e is ſuch as can have no connection with 

this paſſage, and will not bear explanation. 

Z * ſignifies a meſſenger, but —4 s this ſenſe 5 

inapplicable to the paſſage before us. So, Jonſon, in 

fo Shepherd : 
08 the dear good angel of the ſpring, | 

The aightingale | 

And cp, in his tranſlation of Homer, always calls a weſ- ; 

ſenger an angel. See particularly B. xxiv. 

In The 3 Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, an old uſurer i is 

indeed called 

| 60 old angel of gold.. 

It is poſſible, however, that inflcad of ancient Cane, our author | 

might have written—argel-merchant, one whoſe buſineſs it was to 

negociate money. He is afterwards called a mercatante, and pro- 

feſſes hunſelf to be one who has bills of exchange about him. 

SrERVRXI. 


4 Maler, a mercatants. or a pedant, ] The old editions read 
marcantant. The Italian word mercatante is frequently uſed in the 
old plays for a merchant, and therefore I have made no ſcruple of 
placing it here. The modern editors, who printed the word as 
they found it ſpelt in the folio, were obliged to ſupply a ſyllable 
to make out the verſe, which the Italian pronunciation renders un- 

neceſſary, A pedant was the common name for a teacher of languages. 
So, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon: “, He loves to 21 a 
fencer, a Ada. and a muſician, ſeen in his nnen 


STexvens, 
Mercatandd,)] So, Speaker, i in the third Book of his Tony _ 
Sleeves dependant Albanese wiſe.” | 
And our author has Veronetè in his Othello, Farmer. 


"+ op pedant,] Charon, the ſage Charon, as 1 calls him, 
deſcribes a pedant, as ſynon E. to a houſehold ſchoolmaſter, and 
adds a general character of the fraternity by no means to their 
| advantage, See Charon on Wiſdom, Ito. 1640. Lennard's n, 

g — p. 158. ReeD. 


ſurely lite a father,]. T know not FO ts is, ſays the 
1 however this is certain, he has the gait and countenance 
of a er man. Wan URTON, | 4 | 


—̃ We IS os ts 1 re” 2 7 — —— — 2 — — n. 
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Loc. And what of him, Tranio ? 


74. If he be credulous, and truſt my tale, | 
I'Il make him glad to ſeem Vincentio; 

And give aſſurance to Baptiſta Minola, 

As if he were the right Vincentio. 2 85 
Ta in your love, and then let me alone.“ 


N Lvexxrio and Branca, 


Enter 4 Pedant. ; 


e God fave you, fir! 


„ 7” fir! y you are welcome, 
Travel you far on, or are you at the furtheſt ? 


Pz p. Sir, at the furtheſt for a week or two: 


Baut then up further; and as far as Rome; 


And ſo to Tripoly, if God lend me life. 
Tra. WAR countryman, ol aa ds 1 
, Of LEY 


This. of Mantua, fir yrs. God forbid! 
And come to Padua, careleſs of your life? 


Pez. My life, fir! how pray? for that goes hard. 


TR 4. Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua; Know you not the cauſe? 
Your ar are ſtaid at Venice; and the duke 


| The editor of the fecond folio reads—furl , which Mr, Theobald | 
adopted, and has quoted the following lines, addreſſed 13 Tranio to 
the n in ſupport of the emendation: 
= « *Tis — and hold your on in any caſe, 
„ With ſuch auſterity as longeth to a father,” MaLons. 


5 Take in your love, and then let me alone.) The old copies 
exhibit this line as follows, disjoining it from its predeceſſors. 


Par. Take me your love, and then let me alone. STE Vins. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MALOxx. 


7 Tis death for any one it Mantua, &c.] So, in The Col of 
Errors: | 
j any Syracuſan born 
Come to the bay of — he dies,” Srupvans, 
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| 8 private quarrel *twixt your duke and him,) 
Hath publiſh'd and Proclaim'd it openly: 

'Tis marvel; but that you're but newly come, 
You might have heard it elſe proclaim'd about. 


P Eb. Alas, fir, it is worſe for me than ſo; 
For I have bills for money by exchange 


From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. 


T4. Well, ſir, to do you courteſy, | 
This will I do, and this will I adviſe you: 
Firſt, tell me, have you ever been at Piſa? 


Pꝑp. Ay, ſir, in Piſa have I often been ; ; 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens.“ 


Tx A. Among them, know you one Vincentio? 


Pep. I know him not, but I have heard of him; 
A merchant of incomparable wealth. 


JA. He is my father, ſir; and, ſooth to ſay, 
In countenance ſomewhat doth reſemble. vou. 


Blox. As much as an apple doth an oyſter, and 
all one. e 
Tra. To fave your us; in this extremity, 

This favour will I do you for his ſake; 

And think it not the worſt of all your fortunes, 

That you are like to ſir Vincentio. 

His name and credit ſhall you undertake, . 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lod de — 
Look, that you take upon you as you ſhould; 

' You underſtand me, fir ;—ſo ſhall you ſtay 
Till you have done your buſineſs in In city: 
If this be courteſy, ſir, accept of it. 


Px p. O, fir, I do; and will repute you ever 
The patron of my life and liberty. 


TRA. Then go with me, to make the matter good. 
This, by the way, 1 let TON underſtand ; _ 


| 8 Piſa, renoauned for grave e This line has yoo are 
aſed by Lucentio. See Act I. ſc. i. Rirson. . 


* — — :: We, go bu 


232 


— 
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My father is here look'd for every day, 

Io paſs aſſurance * of a dower in marriage 

*Twixt me and one Baptiſta's daughter here: 

In all theſe circumſtances I'll inſtruct you : 

Go with me, fir, to clothe you as becomes you.? 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE: H/ 
A Room in Petruchio's Houſe. 
Enter KATHARINA and GRU MIO. 


Gao, No, no, forſooth; I dare not, for my life 


Karn. The more my re the more his ſpite 
"opens: 


8 To paſs mes] To 706 1 means to make a con- 
veyance or deed. Deeds are by law-writers called, The com- 


mon aſſurances of the realm,” becauſe thereby each man's property 
is afured to him. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this act, © they 


are buſied about a counterfeit aſurance,” MaLone. 
9 Go with me, ſir, c.] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt 


Zo omits the word i. STEEVENS, 


Go with me, &c.] There is an old comedy called Sup paſes, 
tranſlated from Arioſto, by George Gaſcoigne, Thence Shak- 
- 2 borrowed this pan of the plot, (as well as ſome of the 
Phraſeology) though Theobald pronounces it his own invention. 
There likewiſe he found the quaint name of Petruchio. My young 

| maſter and his man exchange habits, and perſuade a Scenz/e, as he 
is called, to perſonate he father, exactly as in this play, by the 
pretended danger of his coming from Sienna to 1 contrary | 
to the order of the government. FARMER. 


In the ſame play our author likewiſe found the name of Licks 
Matrox. 


0 Enter Katharina and Grumio.] T hus the original play: 
Enter Sander and * miſtris. 
1 Sow, Come, miſtris. 
« Kate, Sander, 1 prethee helpe me to ſome meat ; 
] am ſo faint that I can ſcarcely ſtand. 
© San. I marry miſtris: but know my maiſter 
« Has given me a charge that you muſt ear nothing, | 
* But that which he himſelf 85 eth you. 


ſome? 
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What, did he marry me to famiſh me? 
Beggars, that come unto my father s door, 


Kate. Why man, x; thy maſter neads never know it. 
«© Sar. Lou ſay true, indeed. Why looke you, miſtris; 
1 What ſay ou to a pece of bieffe and muſtard now ? | 
Kate. "Wh 1 ſay, tis excellent meat; canſt thou N me to 


„Fan. I, I could hel you to a but chat I doubt 
The muſtard i is too chollerick for you. 

But what fay you to a ſhee heal and garlicke? 

% Kate, Why any thing; care not what it be. 

„ San. I, but the garlicke I doubt will make your breath 
ſtincke ; and then my maſter will courſe me for Tring you cate it. 
But what fay you to a fat capon? 

« Kate. Thar 's meat for a king; ſweet Sander help n me to 
ſome of it. 

San. Nay, berlady, then tis too deere foe vs; we muſt not | 

meddle with the king's meate. 75 

Kate. Out villaine! doſt thou mocke me ? ? | 5 

« Take that for thy ſawſineſſe. [She beates 3 | 

San. Sounes are you ſo light-fingred, with a rin 
* Ile keepe you faſting for it theſe two daies. 

Kate. I tell thee villaine, Ile tear the fleſh off 

* Thy face and eate it, and thou prate to me thus. 

„ San. Here comes my maſter now: heele courſe you. 


2 « Enter F erando with a piece of meate upon his dagger point, aud 


Polidor with him. 7 
e Feu. Se here, Kate, I have provided meat for thee: | | 
Here, take it: what, is't not worthy thanks? 


= Go, ſirha, take it away againe, you ſhall be 


* Thankful for the next you have. 
„Kate. Why, I thanke you for it. 
, © Feran. Nay, now 'tis not worth a pin: go, aba, _ rake 3 it 
hence, I ſay. 
San. Ves, fir, Ile carrie it hence: Maſter, let hir 
« Have none; for ſhe can fight, as hungry as the is. 
« Pol. J pray you, fir, let it ſtand; for tle eat 

„ Some wich her myſelfe. : 

„ Feran, Wel, firha, ſet it downe __ 

Kate. Nay, nay, I pray you, let him take it line: 


And keepe it for your own diet, for ile none; 
lle nere be beholding to you for Your 1 meat : 
I tel thee flatly here unto thy teeth, 
Thou ſhalt not keepe me nor feed me as thaw lit, 
„For I will home againe unto my father's houſe. | 
% Feran. I, when y are meeke and Nane, but. not before * 
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Upon entreaty, have a preſent alms ; 

If not, elſewhere they meet with charity : 

But I, -who never knew how to entreat, 

Nor never needed that I ſhould entreat. - 

Am ſtarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep; 

With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed: 
And that which ſpites me more than all theſe wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love, 
As who ſhould ſay, —if I ſhould ſleep, or eat, 

Twere deadly ſickneſs, or elſe preſent death.— 


I pr'ythee go, and get me ſome repaſt ; 


I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. 
Ev. What ſay you to a neat's foot? 
Katy. Tis paſſing good; I pr'ytheelet me have it. 
xx. I fear, it is too cholerick a meat: — 
Ho ſay you to a fat tripe, finely broil'd? _ 
| Karyn, I like it well; good Grumio, fetch it me. 


Gnu. I cannot tell; I fear, 'tis cholericxk. 


What ſay you to a piece of beef, and muſtard? 


* know your ſtomacke is not yet come downe, 
Therefore no marvel thou canſt not eat: | 
And I will go unto your father's houſe. 
Come Polidor, let us go in againe; | To 
And Kate come in with us: I know, ere long, 
© That thou and I ſhall lovingly agree.” 9 3 
The circumſtance of Ferando bringing meat to Katharine on 
the point of his dagger, is a ridicule on Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
who treats Bajazet in the ſame manner. STEEVENS, | 
3 I fear, it is too cholerick a meat:] So before: 
« And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it; 
For it engenders choler,” = „ 
I he editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads too — TT 
a meat; which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 
5 1 Maron. 
Though I have not diſplaced the oldeſt reading, that of the ſecond 
folio may be right. It prevents the repetition of cholerick, and 
preſerves its meaning ; for N irregularly derived from 
@arypwor, might anciently have been a word in phyſical uſe, ſigni- 
fring injlammatory, as phlegmonous is at preſent, STEEVENS- - 
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Kan. A diſh that I do love to feed upon. 
CRU. Ay, but the muſtard is too hot a little.“ 
| Katn. Why, then the beef, and let the muſtard reſt. 


Gu. Nay, then I will not; you ſhall have the 


muſtard, 
or elſe you get no beef of Grumio. 


Karn. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 
Gx. Why, then the muſtard without the beef. 


Harn. Go, get thee gone, thou falſe deluding 


ſlave, 3, [ Beats him. 


That feed'ſt me with the very name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery! 

Go, get thee gone, I ſay. 


Enter Prrxvchlo, n a diſh of meat ; and 
; ' Hoxrexs1o. 


: Pur. How Sov my Kate? What, Cweeting, all : 


amort ?5 


"How: Miſtreſs, what . 


. TY Faith, as gold a8 can be. 


As, but the muſtard i is too hot a little.) This i is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the times. In The Glaſs of Humors, na date, p. 60, 


it is ſaid, * But note here, that the firſt diet is not only in 
avoiding fuperfluty of meats, and ſurfeits of drinks, but alſo in 


eſchewing ſu 


all ſalt, ſcorched, dry meats, from muſtard, and fuch like things as 
will a So reach his malignant humours, &c. 
etruchio before objects to the over-roaſted mutton. RR ED. 
y 


to many of the old plays. So, in Wily Beguiled: 
> Why how now, Sophos, all ae 7255 
Again, in Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: | 
« What all amore! What's the matter?” STzzvexs. 


That i is, all ſank and diſpirited. Maroxx. 
Vor. VI. — wy” 


ch as are moſt obnoxious, and leaſt agreeable with 
our happy temperate ſtate; as for a cholerick man to abſtain from 


— What, faeeting, all amort?] This Galliciſm is common 


And all my pains is ſorted to no > proof: — 
Here, take away this diſh. 5 
Karn. e pray you, let it ſtand. 


Per. The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks; 
And ſo ſhall mine, before you touch the meat, 


Much good do it unto thy gentle heart 5 
Kate, eat apace: And now, my honey love, 


——— — EI I I nes ———— — — — 


| Again, in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1632 : 


- — 
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Per. Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon 


me. 
Here, love; thou ſee · ſt how diligent I am, 


To dreſs thy meat myſelf, and bring it thee : a 


[ Sets the diſh on a table. 


I am fare, fect Kate, this kindneſs merits thanks. 


What, not a word? Nay then, thou lov'ſt it not; 


Kara. I thank you, ir. 
| Hor. Signior Petruchio, fie! you a are to blame: 


Come, miſtreſs Kate, I'll bear you company. 


PE 7. Eat It up all, Hortenſio, if thou lov'ſt me.— 


Will we return unto thy father's houſe ; 


And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 


With ruffs, and cuffs, and fa farthingales, and W ; 


6 4 all my pains is ſorted # to 10 erg. 45 nd all my king FE | 
ended in nothing, or proved nothing. e 


id, it /orted not. Bacon. JOHNSON. 


| . farthingales, and things ;] Though things i is a poor word, 
_ I have no better, and perhaps the author had not another that 
would rhyme, I once thought to tranſpoſe the words rings and 
things, but it would make little improvement. Jonxsox. 


tried an experiment, 


However poor the word, the poet muſt be anſwerable for it, 


as he had uſed it before, Act II. fc. v. when the - *. 4 not 


force 1 it upon him : 
We will have rings and china, and 2 array. 


is true that I am poor, and Et nn aber. 
i And | rings, as 
" 


[4/6 4. 
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With ſcarfs , and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 
What, haſt thou din'd? The tailor ſtays thy lei- 
BR 2 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treaſure.*— 


A thing is a trifle too inconſiderable to deſerve particular diſ- 
erimination. STREVENS, „„ 1 
3 ih his ruffling zreaſure.] This is the reading of the 
old copy, which Mr. Pope changed to ruſtling, I think, without 
_ neceſſity. Our author has indeed in another play, Prouder than 
ruſtling in unpaid for ſilæ; but Hing is ſometimes uſed in nearly 
the inmae Ra. - Than © . Cot ar, 


- 


r the high winds 
Do ſorely le.. | 3 | 3 
There clearly the idea of noiſe as well as turbulence is annexed to 
the word. A ruſfter in our author's time fignified a zoi/y and tur- 
bulent ſwaggerer; and the word ruffling may here be applied in 
a kindred ſenſe to dreſs. So, in K. Henry VI. P.Il: © 
And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 
„That 2 it with ſuch a troop of ladies, 
« As ſtrangers in the court take her for queen.“ 


Again, more appolitely, in Camden's Remaines, 1605: There - 


old copy, may be added this very a 


was a nobleman merry conceited and riotouſly given, that having 
lately ſold a manor of a hundred tenements, came ruffling into the 
court in a zew ſute, ſaying, Am not I a mightie man that beare an 
hundred houſes on my backe? „„ 
Boyle ſpeaks of the uffling of ſilk, and ruffled is uſed by fo late 
an author as Addiſon in the ſenſe of plaited; in which laſt ſignifica- 
tion perhaps the word ring ſhould be underſtood here. Petruchio 
has juſt before told Catharine that ſhe ** ſhould reyel it with 2 
and cuffs; from the former of which words, ruffled, in the ſenſe 
of plaited, ſeems to be derived. As 771 therefore may be 
Ne na either in this ſenſe, or that firſt BY ſted, (which 1 
Incline to think the true one,) I have adhered to the reading of the 
old copy... 8 Fi 5 
To the examples already given in oppor of the reading of the 
ite one from Lyly's Euphues, 


and his England, 1580: * Shall I raffle in new devices, with 
chains, with bracelets, with ringt, with roabes?“ | 
Again, in Drayton's Battaile of Agincourt, 1627 


With Ming banners, that do brave the ſky,” 
5 L3.2 


Matoxs. 


— — 


= 
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Enter Tailor. 
Come, tailor, let us ſee theſe ornaments ; I. 


Enter Haberdaſher. „ 


Lay forth the gown.— What news with you, fir? 
Hax. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 


7 Come, taller; let us fee theſe ornaments ;] In our poet's time, 
women's gowns were uſually made by men. So, in the Epiſtle to 
the Ladies, prefixed to Euphues and his England, by John Lyly, 
1580: If a taylor make your goavn too little, you cover his fault 
with a broad ſtomacher ; if too great, with a number of pleights 

if too ſhort, with a fair guard; if too long, with a i falſe F 
ing.“ MAlONE. 


3 Euter Haberdaſher. ] Thus in the original play : 
San. Maſter, the haberdaſher has brou ght my miſtris home 


hir * here. 


66 


eran. Come hither, ſirha : what have you there? 
« Haber, A velvet cap, fir, and it pleaſe you, 
4% Fexan, Who ſpoke for it? Didſt thou, Kare? 


« Kate, What if I did? Come hither, firha, give me the cap; 
ile ſee if it will fit me. I ðbe fetr it on her head, 


* Feran. O monſtrous! why it becomes thee not. 
« Let me ſee i it, Kate: here, firha, take it hence; 


% This cap is out of faſhion quite. 


« Kate, The faſhion 1 is good inough: belike you mean to W | 
a fool of me. 


« Feran, Why true, he means to make a foole of thee, 


Jo have thee put on ſuch a curtald cap: 
« Sirha, begone with it. 


« Enter the Taylor, with a gone. 
« Fan. Here is the Taylor too with my miſtris gowne. | 
« Feran. Let me fee it, Taylor: What, with cuts and jags? 


« Sounes, thou vilaine, thou haſt ſpoil'd the gowne. 


 « Taylor, Why, fir, I made it as your man pave ms direction; 
« You may read the note here. | 
« Feran. Come hither, ſirha: Taylor, read the note. 
_ « Taylor. Item, a faire round compaſs'd cape. 
« Fan. I, that's true. 
« Taylor. And a large truncke ſleeve. 
% San. That's a lie maiſter; I ſaid two truncke ſleevos, 
% Feran. Well, fir, go forward. = 
% Taylor, Item, a looſe-bodied gowne. 


© Sax, Maiſter 3 if ever I laid looſe bodies goWne, 


40 
40 


3 
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Pzr. Why, this was moulded on a porringer ; * 


«« Sew me in a ſeame, and beat me to death 
With a bottom of browne thred. : 
« Taylor. I made it as the note bade me. | | . 
4 1 I fay the note lies in his throate, and thou too, an thon 
Jay. Nay, nay, ne'er be ſo hot, ſirha, for I feare you not. 
an. Dooſt thou heare, Tailor? thou haſt braved many men: 
Brave not me. Th'aſt fac d many men” 
« Taylor, Wel, ſir. | RE ISIS 
San. Face not me: I'le neither be fac'd, nor braved, at thy 
hands, I can tell thee. TIC £7 : 5 
Kate. Come, come, I like the faſhion of it wel inough; 
« Heere's more adoe than needes; I'le have it, I; 
And if you doe not like it, hide your eie: 
* I thinke I ſhall have nothing, by your will. | 
% Feran, Go, I ſay, and take it up for your maiſter's uſe! 
San. Souns villaine, not for thy life; touch it not: 
* Souns, take up my miſtris gowne to his maiſter's uſe! 
« Feran, Well, fir, what's your conceit of it? „ 
« San. I have a deeper conceit in it than you think for. Take 
up my miſtris gowne to his maiſter's uſe! . 
% Feran, Taylor, come hither; for this time make it: | 
« Hence againe, and Ile content thee for thy paines. I 
% Taylor. I thanke you, fir. | | [Exit Tailer. 
„ Feran, Come, Kate, wee now will go ſee thy father's houſe, 
«« Even in theſe honeſt meane abiliments ; VVV 
« Our purſes ſhall be rich, our garments plaine, 
« To * our bodies from the winter rage; 1 
or more? 


And that's inough, what ſhould we care 


« Thy ſiſters, Kate, to-morrow muſt be wed, 
© And I have promiſed them thou ſhould'ſ be there: 
The morning is well up; let's haſte away; | 
It wil be nine a clocke ere we come there. | 
Kate. Nine a clocke! why tis already paſt two in the after- 
noon, by al the clockes in the towne. 98 | 
Feran. I ſay tis but nine a clocke in the morning. 
% Kate. I ſay tis two a clocke in the afternoone. 
Feran. It ſhall be nine then ere you go to your fathers: 
Come backe againe; we will not goe to day: 
Nothing but croſſing me ſtil? 1 ns | 
Ile have you ſay as I doe, ere I goe. ¶ Excunt omnes. STEEVENS. | 
4 on à porringer;] The ſame thought occurs in King 
Henry VIII: « rail'd upon me till her pink'd porringer fell 
off her head,” STzEvENS 75 „ 
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A velvet diſh fie, fie! *tis lewd and filthy: 

Why, tis a cockle, or a walnutſhell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. 


Karn. I'll have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 


And gentlewomen wear ſuch caps as theſe. 


Pꝑr. When you are gentle, you ſhall have one roo, 
And not till then. 


„„ That will not be in i latte; TA de. 


Kun. Why, fir, I truſt, I may have leave to ſpeak; 
And ſpeak I will; I am no child, no babe: 
Your betters have endur'd me ſay my mind; 

And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 

Or elſe my heart, concealing it, will break: 

And, rather than it ſhall, I will be free 

Even to the uttermoſt, as 1 pleaſe, in words. 


 Pz7. Why, thou ſay'ſt true; it is a paltry cap, 
A cuſtard-collin, a bauble, a ſilken pie: 
1 love thee well, in that thou lik ſt ĩt not. 


© 2 fir, I raft, I may have leave to . Ke. Shakſpeare 


has here copied nature with great ſkill. Petruchio, by frightening, 
5 1 and overwatching his wife, had tamed her into gentleneſs 
and ſubmiſſion. And the audience expects to hear no more of the 


ſhrew : when on her being croſſed, in the article of faſhion __ : 


finery, the moſt inveterate folly of the ſex, ſhe flies out a 


though for the laſt time, into all the PRE rage 0 hee 
nature, WARBURTON, 


6 4 cuftard-coffin,] A . was the : ancient culinary term for the | 


raiſedcruſtof a pie or cuſtard. So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News : 
=. if you ſpend 
« The red- deer pies in your houſe, or ſell them forth, fir, 
«« Caſt ſo, that I may have their coffins all | 


„ KReturn'd, &c. 


Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Cypſies Metamorphoſed * 
: . And coffin'd in cruſt till now ſhe was hoary.“ 


STEVENS. - 


RPO Din np ty ra OE 


/ 
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Kun. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap; 
And it I will have, or I will have none. 
PET. Thy gown? why, ay Come, tailor, let 
us ſeeꝰt. 
O mercy, God! what maſkin ſtuff i is here? 
What's this? a ſleeve? 'tis like a demicannon: 
What! up and down, carv'd like an appletart? 
_ Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and ſliſh, and ſlaſh, | 
Like to a cenſerꝰ in a barber's ſho 


1 . what, o'devil's name, lor. call U chou 


this , | 
| Hor. I ſee, ſhe's like to 1 neither cap nor 
gown. LAlide. 


77. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion, and the time. 


Per. Marry, and did; but if you be remember'd, 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 


Go, hop me over every kennel home, 


: For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, fir: 
III none of 1 it ; hence, make your beſt of 1 it. 


| in a receipt to bake . M 8. Book of Cialis | 
| Tat Hen. 6: 

20 and then cover the coffyn, but five a litell hole to hlow 

into the coffyn, with thy mouth, a gode blaſt; and ſodenly ſtoppe, 


that the wynde abyde 2 to ryſe up the h chan it falle nott 
down.“ Dovcs. | 


„ cenſer —] Cenſers in barber's ſhops are now diſuſed, bot 

| they may eaſily be imagined to have been veſſels which, for the 
emiſſion of the ſmoke, were cut with * number and varieties of 
interſtices. JOHNSON, | 


In K. Henry VI. Part IT. Doll calls the beadle ” * thou thin man 
in a cenſer. MALONE, 


I learn from an ancient print, that theſe cenſers reſembled i in ſhape 
our modern brafieres, They had pierced convex covers, and ſtood 
on feet. They not only ſerved to ſweeten a barber's ſhop, but 

to keep his water warm, and dry his cloths on. See note on * « 
Henry IV, Part II. Act V. ſc, iv. STEEVENS, 


114 
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Kurs. I never ſaw a better-faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable: 
| Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 


Per. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of 
„ 


Tar. She ſays, your worſhip | means to make a 

puppet of her. 1 
Per. O monſtrous arrogance! Thou leſt, thou t 

thread, 

Thou thimble,? 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 

Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou :— 

Brav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; | 

Or I ſhall fo be-mete? thee with thy yard, 

As thou ſhalt think on prating whilſt thou liviſt! 

I tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd her gown... 


JI. Your worſhip is deceiv'd; the gown is made 
Juſt as my maſter had direction: . 
Grumio gave order how it ſhould be done. 


Gu. I gave him no order, I gave him the Ruff. 
Tar. But how did you deſire it ſhould be made? 
Gxv. Marry, fir, with needle and thread. 5 
| Taz. But did you not requeſt to have it cut? 7-4 
GRU. T hou haſt faced many things.“ 1 


— 5 = 


35 ob 8 | | 
T hou thimble,) We ſhould only * 

O monſtrous arrogance! thou lieft, thou thimble. 
He calls him afterwards—a ſkein of read. RI rSsO N. 


The tailor's trade, having an appearance of effeminacy, has always 
been, n the ragged Engliſh, liable to ſarcaſms and contempt. 


| Jon NSON. 
" — mew —] i. e. be-meaſure thee. STEEVENS, 
* —— faced many things.) i. e. turned up many nes e. with | 


Facings, &c.] So, in X. Henry IV: 
«© To face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine Cour.” OTEEVENS, | 
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7 Al. I have. 


Gzy. Face not me: thou haſt braved many men; 
brave not me; I will neither be faced nor braved. 
I ſay unto thee,—I bid thy maſter cut out the gown; 


but I did not bid him cut it to pieces: thou 
lieſt. 


tify. 
_ Per. head it; 1 
_ Gxv. The note lies in his de if he fay I faid fo. 
Tai. Imprimis, a looſe-bodied gown : 


GRU. Maſter, if ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, s 
ſew me in the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death 
with a bottom of brown thread: 1 faid, a gown. 2 


Px. Proceed. 
Tar. With a ſmall compaſe'd cape 3% 


bei many 1 1. e. made many men ths | Bravery = 
was the ancient term for elegance of dreſs, STEEVENs. : 


4 ——but I did not bid him cut it to pieces. J. This ſcene appears 
to have been borrowed from a ſtory of Sir P ilip Caulthrop, ar and 
John Drakes, a filly ſhoemaker of Norwich, which is related in 
. 8 Kanne of Armorie, and in Camden's Remaines, Dovcx. 


| looſe-bodied gown, ] I think the joke is impair'd, unleſs 
we Vr with the original play already quoted —a looſe body's gown. 
It appears, however, that 3 were the dreſs of harlots. 
Thus, in The Michaelmas Term, by iddleton, 1607 : © Doſt dream 
of virginity now? remember a . dN gown, wench, and let 
it go.“ STEEVENS, | 


See Dodfley's Ola Plays, Vol. III. p. 479, edit. 1780. 8 | 


6 a ſmall compaſs'd cape;] A compaſs'd cape is a round | 
cape. To compaſs is to come round, JOHNSON. 5 


Thus, in Troilus and Creſida, a circular bow 4 5 is called 

a—compaſſed window. 

Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, I 565, gives a moſt elaborate 
deſcription of the gowns of women; and adds, Some have capes 
reaching down to the midſt of their backs, faced with velvet, „ OF 


TAL. Why, here i is the note of the faſhion to tel. DN 


5 xxxvi Ss 
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CRU. I confeſs the cape. 

Tai. With a trunk fleeve j—— 

GR. I confeſs two ſleeves. 

Tar, The fleeves curiouſly cut. 
| Pex. Ay, there's the villainy. 
nk. Error i'the bill, fir; error i'the bill. 1 
commanded the ſleeves ſhould be cut out, and ſewed 
up again; and that I'IIl prove upon thee, though 
.thy little finger be armed in a thimble. 

741. This is true, that I ſay; an I had thee | in 
place where, thou ſhoud'ſt know 1t. 2 
Gu. I am for thee ſtraight : take thaw the bill, Er 
give me thy mete-yard,* and ſpare not me, 


Hor. * Grumio! then he ſhall have 
no odds. 


Pz. Well, fir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 
xu. You are i'the right, fir; *tis for my miſtreſs. 
Pz. Go, take it up unto thy maſter's uſe. 
Gu. Villain, not for thy life: Take up my 
| miſtreſs' gown for thy maſter's uſe! 
Pur. Why, fir, what s youre conceit in that? 


| elſe with fome fine de taffata, at the leaſt, ringed 1 
very bravely.” ' STEEVENS. ; 


So, in the Regiſter of Mr. Henſlowe, proprietor of the Roſe | 
theatre, (a manuſcript of which an account has been given in 
Vol. II: « 3 of June 1594. Lent, upon a womanes gowne of 

villet in 1K Nö with a velvet cape imbroidered with bugelles, for 
ALONE. 


7M take thou the bill 4 The ſame quibble between the written 


Bill, and bill the ancient weapon carried by foot-ſoldiers, is to be 
met with in Timor of Athens. STEEVENS. 


8 —— thy mete-yard,] i. e. thy meaſuring-yard. So, in The 
Miſeries of Inforc d Marriage, 1607: 
he not a bar between us, or my ſword 
Shall nete thy grave out.” STEEVENS. 
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Cxb. O, * the conceit is deeper than you think ; 
or: | 


Take up my miſtreſs? gown to his maſter' 8 uſe! 
O, fie, fie, fie! 
Per. Hortenſio, ſay thou wilt 155 the tallor 
pad [ Aſide. 
Go take it hence; be gone, and ſay no more. 
Ho. Tailor, I'll pay thee for thy gown to-morrow. 
Take no unkindneſs of his haſty words : Ek 
Away, I fay; commend | me to thy maſter. 3 
Exit Tailor. 
Pew. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your 
5”. father” „ 
Even in theſe honeſt mean habilivames ; 
Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor: 
For *tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? 
O, no, good Kate; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 

If thou account'ſt it ſhame, lay it on me: 
And therefore, frolick; we will hence forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe. — _ 
G0, call my men, and let us ſtraight to him; 

And bring our horſes unto Long-lane end, 
There will we mount, and thither walk on foot.— 
Let's ſee; I think, *tis now ſome ſeven o'clock, 

And well we may come there by dinner time. 


Karl. I dare aſſure you, fir, tis almoſt two; 
And 'twill be ſupper time, ere you come there. 


| Pr. It ſhall be ſeven, ere I go to horſe: 
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Look, what I ſpeak, or do, or think to do, 
You are ſtill croſſing it.—Sirs, let't alone: 
I will not go to-day; and ere I do, 
It ſhall be what o'clock I ſay it is. 
Hor. Why, ſo! this I will command the fun, 


[Exeunt.* 


8 c E N E IV. ” 
Padua. Before Baptiſta' 8 Hoſe. 


Enter Traxto, and the Pedant dreſſed . like I 
25 VinceNnTIo, Ek, 


Tra. Sir, this is the 1 1 Pleaſe it you, that 1 


call? 


Pp. Ay, what elſe? A Se I be deceived, * 
Signior Baptiſta may remember me, 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, where 

We were lodgers at the Pegaſus.“ | 


8 Bae ] After this exeunt, the als before * the 


play is ſuppoſed to be exhibited, have been hitherto introduced 


from the e ſo often mentioned. i in the former notes. . 
Lord. Who's within there? 5 
„ Enter Servants, © | 

Aſleep again! go take him eaſily up, and put him in n his own 

| apparel again. But ſee you wake him not in ng caſe. 

be Serv. It ſhall be done, my lord; come help to bear him 

hence. [T, hey bear off Sly. STEEVENS, 


9 I cannot but think that the direction about the Tinker, who 


is always introduced at the end of the acts, together with the 


change of the ſcene, and the proportion of each act to the reſt, 


make it probable that the fifth act begins here. Jon NSN. 


2 Sir, this is the houſe; | The old copy has—Sirs, Correfted by 


Ms Theobald. MALONE. 


- but I be deceived ,] But, in the preſent inſtance, dente, 
Be „ unleſs, So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


But being charg'd, we will be ſtill by land.“ STEEVENs, . 


4 Weavere lodgers at the Pegaſus. | This line has in all the editions 
hitherto been given to Tranio. But Tranio could with no 8. 
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Tra. Ha 1.4.87 »Tis well; | 
And hold your own, in any caſe, with eh. 
| 4 as Jongeth to a father. . 


Enter Bionbkr Io. 1 


Pep. Iwarrant you: But, ſir, here cc comes your My ; 


"Twere good, he were ſchool'd. 


T4. Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondelts, 
: Now do your duty throughly, I adviſe you; 
Imagine *twere the right Vincentio. © 


Blox. Tut! fear not me. 


74. But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta 2 


Biox. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
And that you look'd for him this day in Padua. 


x A. Thou'rt a tall fellow; hold thee that to drink. 


Here comes Baptiſta: ſet your countenance, ſir.— 


Enter BAPTISTA and Lockurio. 


Lanier Baptiſta, you are happily met ;— — 
Sir, [To the Pedant. ] 
This is the e 1 told you of; 


priety ſpeak this, either i in his aſſumed or real W Lemke 

| was too young to know any thing of lod ging with his father, twenty 
be as much too young, or 

very unfit to repreſent and perſonate Lucentio, I have ventured to 
place the line to the Pedant, to whom it muſt certainly belong, 


years before at Genoa: and Tranio mu 


and is a ſequel of what he was before ſaying. THzoBaLD. 


Shakſpeare has taken a ſign out of London, and hung it up in 


Padua : 


« Meet me an has hence at the ſign of the Pegaſus in Cheap- | 


fide.” Return rom Parnaſſus, 1606. 
Again, in The Fealous Lovers, by Randolph, 1632 : 
A pottle of elixir at the Pegaſus, 
 * Bravely carous'd, is more reſtorative,” 
Ihe Pegaſus is the arms of che Middle- Temple; and, from that 
circumſtance, became a popular ſign. STEEVENs. 


5 Enter Baptiſta and 2 and (accordin gta hs old copy) 


7 * beute and * rebeaded. ITSON, 


c 
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I pray you, ſtand good father to me now, 
Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 2 115 


Pp. Soft, ſon— 
Sir, by your leave; having come to Padus 
To gather in ſome debts, my ſon Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cauſe 
Of love between your daughter and himſelf: 
And, —for the good report I hear of you; 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And ſhe to him,—to ſtay him not too long, 
IJ am content, in a good father's care, 
To have him match'd ; and,—if you pleaſe to like = 
No worſe than T, fir,—upon ſome agreement, 
Me ſhall you find moſt ready and moſt willing 
With one conſent to have her ſo beſtow'd: 
For curious I cannot be with you, 
| Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. 


Bap. Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay 
Your plainneſs, and your ſhortneſs, pleaſe me well. 
Right true it is, your ſon Lucentio here 
Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 
Or both diſſemble deeply their affections: 
And, therefore, if you ſay no more than this. — 
That like a father you will deal with him, 
And paſs my daughter a een dower,” 


4 Me ſoall you « fd moſt ready ans moſt awilling ran] The n re 
word moſt, 1s not in the old copy, but was ſupplied by Sir W 
Hanmer, to complete the meaſure. STEEVEx«. 


5 For curious 1 cannot be with you, | Curious is ſcrupulous. So, 
in Holinſhed, p. 888: „ The emperor obeying more compaſſion 
than the reaſon of things, was not curious to condeſcend to 
performe ſo pu an office,” Again, p. 890: * —and was not 
curious to call him to eat with him at his cable,” STEEVENS. 


And paſs my daughter a ſufficient dower,| To paſs is, in this 
place, ſynonymous to afſure or convey; as it ſometimes occurs in 
the covenant of a purchaſe deed, that the granter has power to bar- 
gain, ſell, &c. “ and thereby to pa/5 and e the premiſes to 
the . | Rirzon. 
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The match 18 fully made, and all is done: 
Your ſon ſhall have my daughter with conſent. 


TRA. I thank you, ſir. Where then do you o f 


e, 

| We be affied ; ? and ſuch affarance ta en. a 

As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand? _ 
BA. Not in my houſe, Lucentio; for, you know, 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants : 
| Beſides, old Gremio is heark'ning ſtill ; 
And, happily, we might be interrupted." * 


TR4. Then at my lodging, an it like you, ſir: 5 


There doth my uber lie; and there, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well: 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivener preſently. 
The worſt is this, — that, at ſo ſlender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittance. 


Bap. It likes me well . Cambio, hie you _ 
And bid Bianca make her ready ſtraight: 
And, if you will, tell W bath happened :- D—_— 


8 The march is fully. made, nl alt + ds 5 The word-—full, ly 


| 95 complete the verſe) was inſerted- by Sir Thomas Hanmer, who 
might have juſtified his emendation by a foregoing rage in chis 


— 
, Nathaniel's coat, ſir, was not Full ly made.” STeevens, 
Me be affied;] i. e. betrothed. So, in K. Henry VI. P. II: 
| For daring to affy a mighty lord 
« Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king.” STzzvens. 


And, happily, we might be interrupted.] Thus the old ur. | 


Mr. Pope reads: 
115 And haply then aue might be interrupted, -STBEVENS. 


Happily, in Shale 5 s time, 2 accidentally, as well as 
t an editor ſhould be guilty 


fortunately, It is rathe riſing, 
of ſo groſs a corru * — * 
_ modernizing his ort 

3 


is author's language, for the ſake of 
graphy. TyRwHITT. 


an it like you, ſir:] The latter word, which i is not in the 


old copy, was added * the editor of the ſecond folio. 
Maos. 


„ — ene 
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Lucentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, 


And how ſhe's like to be Lucentio's wife. 
Luc. I pray the gods ſhe may, with all my heart! 


74. Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone.” 


Signior Baptiſta, ſhall I lead the way? 


Welcome! one meſs is like to be your cheer: : 


Come, ſir; we'll better it in Pla. 


Bay. fo I follow you. 


¶Ereuni Tranto, Pedant, and e | 


ion. Cambio.— 


'Loc. | What ſay'ſt bd Biondello? | 
Brow. You ſaw my maſter wink and laughupon you? = 


Luc. Biondello, what of that? 
Brow. Faith nothing; but he has left me hive 


behind, to expound the, meaning or moral of his Z 
ſigns and tokens. 


Luc. I pray thee, moralize them. 
Bon. Then thus. Baptiſta is ſafe, talking vith 


the deceiving father of a deceitful ſon. 


Luc. And what of him? 


Blox. His caughter 1 is to be brought by you to 
the ſupper. _ 5 


Luc. And then?— 


9 Luc. I pray, &c.] * the old copy this line is 1 miſtake 
given to Biondello. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 


* Dally not with the gods, but get thee ones ] T0 the old copy 
adds Enter Peter. Rirsox. & | 


get thee gone.] It ſeems odd mana ment to make 12. | 


centio go out here for nothing that appears, but that he may return 


again five lines lower. It would be better, I think, to ſuppoſe 


that he lingers _ the ſtage, till the reſt are gone, in order to 
talk with Brondel o in private. TYRWHITr. 


1 have availed myſelf of the regulation propoſed by Mr. T yrwhitt, 


STEEVENS, 


or n i. e. + the ſreret purpoſe, See Vel. IV. p. 491- 


3 
| | Matos. 
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Bron. The old prieſt at ſaint Luke's church is at 


your command at all hours. as 
Loc. And what of all this? 


Blox. I cannot tell; except 4 they are buſie d 


about a counterfeit aſſurance: Take you aſſurance 
of her, cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſolim:* to the 


church; take the prieſt, clerk, and ſome ſufficient 
JJ TTT 
If this be not that you look for, I have no more to 


Oe =_ * 5 
But, bid Bianca farewell for ever and a day. 


Loc. Hear'ſt thou, Biondello? 


Blox. I cannot tarry : I knew a wench married 
in an afternoon as ſhe went to the garden for par- 
| ſley to ſtuff a rabbit; and ſo may you, fir; and ſo 
adieu, fir. My maſter hath appointed me to go 
to ſaint Luke's, to bid the prieſt be ready to come 
againſt you come with your appendix [EExit. 


Luc. I may, and will, if ſhe be ſo contented: 


She will be pleas'd, then wherefore ſhould I doubt? 
Hap what hap may, I'll roundly go about her; 


It ſhall go hard, if Cambio go without her. 


4 1 cannot tell ; except —] The firſt folio reads expect. 


| e MALox E. 
Except is the reading of the ſecond folio. Exped, ſays Mr. 


Malone, means — wait the event. STEEVENS. 3 
1 cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſolùm:] It is ſcarce ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve that theſe are the words which commonly were 


put on books where an excluſive right had been granted for printing 


„6 the charch;] i. e. go to the church, & 
„ | | | TyYRWHITT. 


7 Exit.] Here, in the original play, the Tinker ſpeaks again, 


and the ſcene continues thus: 


WW. . Mm 


Going. 


Exit. 


. 
—— en ks, 
_ ao A — A 


1 


s "i E N E V. 
4 publick Road. 


= Enter Prravento, Kissin and Hon rale. 


Por. Come on, o' God's name; once more toward 
our father” 8. 


« Flie. sim, muſt they be married now? 
3 Lord. I, my lord. 
i | 4% Enter Ferando, and Kate, and "Oy RY | 
lie. Looke, Sim, the foole is come againe now. | 
Feran. Sirha, go fetch our horſes forth, and bring them t to 
the backe- ate preſently. 8 
San. I wil, fir, I warrant you. „„ Sander, 
« Peran, Come, Kate: the moone ſhines cleere to-night, me- 
chinkes. | 
6 « Kate. The moone; why huſband you are deceiy'd; it is the 
ſun. 
„ Feran. Yet againe? come backe againe; it ſhal be the moone 
ere we come at your fathers. | e 
% Kate, Why Ile ſay as you ſay; it is the moone. 
Feran. lęſus, ſave the glorious moone! | 
« Kate, leſus, ſave the glorious moone ! 

«© Feran, I am glad, Kate, your Soaadke | is come downe ; 

© T know it well thou knowkft 3 it is the ſun, 
„ But I did trie to ſee if thou wouldſt ſpeake, 
And croſſe me now as thou haſt done before: | 
And truſt me, Kare, hadſt thou not namde the moone, 
% We had gone backe againe as ſure as death, 
ce But ſoft, who's this that's comming here ? 
« Enter the Duke «of Ceſtus alone. 
« Dale, Thus al alone from Ceffus am I come, 
« And left my princely court, and noble traine, 
To come to Athens, and in this diſguiſe 
«© To ſee what courſe my ſon Aurelius takes. 
«« But ſtay; here's ſome it may be travels thither : 

Good fir, can you direct me the way to Athens? | 
| rFerando ſpeaks to the old mau. 
n ſpeech is very partially and abe you * Mr. Pope 
ig page 532. renne. 


1 
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Good Lord, how bright and goodly ſhines the 
moon! _ 


Kar. The moon! the ſun; it is not moonlight 
now. 


Per. I fay, it is the moon that ſhines ſo bright. 
Kartn. I know, it is the ſun that ſhines ſo bright. 


155 Per. Res” by my mother's ſon, and that's my- 
8 8 | 

It ſhall be moon, or fir, or what I lit, 
Or ere I journey to your father's houſe— 
Go on, and fetch our horſes back again.— 

| Evermore croſt, and croſt ; nothing but croſt! 
Honk. Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 


Kuru. Forward, I pray. ſince we have come ſo 
far, 
And be it moon, or ſun, or what you pleaſe - 
And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſh candle, 
Henceforth I vow it ſhall be ſo for me. 


_ Per. I ſay, it is s the moon. 
Karn. | oy 6 know it is.“. 
| Per. Nay, then you 8 it is the bleſſed ſun.” 
Kata. Then, God be bleſs'd, it is the bleſſed | 


fun: 
But fun it is not, when you fay it is not; 
And the moon changes, 99 $2 your mind. 


* ] now it is, 1 The old copy redundantly reads—I know it is 


the moon, STEEVENS. 


The humour of this ſcene bears a very ſtriking enn to 
what Monſ. Bernier tells us of the Mogul Omrahs, who continu- 
ally bear in mind the Perfian proverb, ** If the King faith at noon- 
day it is night, you are to behold the moon and the ſtars.” Hiſtory 
of the Mogal Empire, Vol. IV. p. 45- Dovucs. 


I ——it is the bleed ſun: | For is the od. copy has in. Correfed 
in the ſecond folio. Maroxx. 4 


Mm 2 


- 
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What you will have it nam'd; even that it is; 
And ſo it ſhall be ſo,” for Katharine. 


Hos. Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won. 


Pg 7. Well, forward, forward: thus the —_ | 


ſhould run, 
And not unluckily againſt the bias — 
But ſoft; what company! is coming here? 225 


"Ri Vincent, in a travelling dreſs. 


: Good-mor g Os gentle miſtreſs : : Where away ?— 


[To VixcenTI0O. 


Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me n, too, 


9 And ſo it all be ſo,] A modern editor very . reads— 
And fo it ſhall oh Sir,  MaLtone. 8 

Read: | | 
And ſoit gal. be ſtill, for 3 Ri rsox. | 


2 Butfo elt; what company is comin * here ?] The ECG WY EE 
have inſerted by the advice of 
Mr. Ritſon, whoſe punctuation and ſupplement are countenanced 


: which is wanting in the old copy, 


by the correſponding pafſage i in the elder play: 
hut ſoft; who's this that's coming here ut” X 
See p. 530. STEEVENS, . 
3 Tell me, feet Kate, ] In the firſt ſketch of this play, printed 
in 1607, we find two ſpeeches in this place worth preſerving, and 


ſeeming to be of the hand of Shakſpeare, though the reſt of 4 that 2 


| play i is far inferior: 

« Fair lovely maiden „young and affable, 
% More clear of hue, and far more beautiful 
„ Than precious ſardonyx, or purple rocks 
Of amethiſts, or gliſtering hyacinth 

66 Sweet Katharine, this lovely woman 
„ Kath, Fair lovely lady, bright and chry ſaline, 

*« Beauteous and ſtately as the eye-train'd bird; 
As glorious as the morning waſh'd with dew, 
Within whoſe eyes ſhe takes her dawning beams, 
And golden ſummer ſleeps upon thy cheeks. | 

« Wrap up thy radiations in ſome cloud, | 

Leſt that thy beauty make this ſtately town 

« Unhabitable as the burning zone, 5 

0 With ſweet reflections of t * * face.” "Pore, 


e. 
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Haſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman ? 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face? — 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee :— 
| Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's ſake. 


Hos. A will make the man mad, to make a WO- 5 
man of him. 


Kern. Young budding virgin, fair, and freſh, : 
and ſweet, 


= Whither away; or where i iS thy abode? $ 


Happy the parents of ſo fair a child; 
_ Happier the man, whom favourable ſtars 
Allot thee for his mils bed-fellow !5 


An attentive reader will perceive in this ſpeech ſeveral words 
which are employed in none of the legitimate plays of Shakſpeare. 
Such, I believe, are, ſardonyx, hyacinth, eye-train d, radiations , and; - - 
| eſpecially unhabitable ; our poet generally . inhabitable i in its 
room, as in Richard Il: 5 N 
Or any other ground inbabitable.” | | 
| Theſe inſtances may ſerve as ſome light proofs, that the former 

piece was not the work of Shakſpeare: but I have fince obſerved 
that Mr. ny had OP n into unhabitable. | 


STEEVENS, 


-: -- 4. aww ks a woman DA The old copy reads—the woman. 
Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio, Mal ONE. 


1 where is thy abode ?] Inſtead of where, the printer of 
the old copy inadvertently repeated ber. Corrected in 4 | 
ſecond folio. MALoxNE, 


0 ash the parents of /o fair a child, 
pr Lage the man, whom favourable gart 
: ot thee for his lovely bed-fellow!) This is 5 from 
Galding 8 Tralllaton of Ovid. nn Fs, Book IV. edit. 
1587, p. 56: 
* right happie folke are they 
1 * thou camſt into this world ; right happic i is 
(I tay) 


Mmz 
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Por. Why, how now, Kate! I hope; thou art not 


mad: 
5 This 1 is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. 


Kara. Pardon, old father, my miſtaking eyes, 

That have been fo bedazzled with the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green: * 
Now I perceive, thou art a reverend father ; 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. 


Per. Do, good old grandſire; and, withal, make 


known 
Which way thou travelleſt : if along with us, 
We ſhall be joyful of thy company. _ 


Fix. Fair fir,—and you my merry miſtreſs, — 


That with your ſtrange encounter much amar d 


me; 


My name is ail. Vingentio t my dwelling—Piſa; 


And bound I am to Padua; there to viſit 
A ſon of mine, which long 1 have r not ſeen. 


" Thy mother and thy ſiſter too (if a anie be:) good hap 


“ That woman had that was thy — and gave thy mouth. 


hir pa 


CLE But far above all other for, more bliſſe than theſe i is | 


ſhee 


40 Whome chou thy wiſe and bed-fellow vouchſafeſ for to : 
bee. 
= mould add, however, that Ovid borrowed his ideas from the | 


ſixth Book of the Odvſe Y, 154, &c. | 

| | Ther guctucfis os rei 71 r 50 T1 rern wm, 

Tio pporxeepes vag yvyTOs park ts &C. 

Keb d weps 2 fucuucpr aro- #20200 GANG), 

Os xi * v0 Spies o t. STEEVE NS. 


6 That every thing I lock on feemeth green:] Shakſpearc's ob- 
ſervations on the phznomena of nature are very accurate. When 


one has fat long in the ſunſhine, the ſurrounding objects will 


often appear tinged with green. The reaſon is aſſigned by many | 


of the writers on opticks. BLACKSTONE, 
— reſe,) is here uſed a as a vic lable. Srexvs xs. 
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_ Pex. What is his name? 
Vin. | L Lucentio, gentle Gr. 


e Happily met; the happier for thy ſon. 
And now by law, as well as reverend we; 

1 may entitle thee—my loving father; 
The ſiſter to my wife, this gentlewoman, 

Thy ſon by this hath married: Wonder not, 
Nor be not griev'd; ſhe is of good eſteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth; 

Beſide, ſo qualified as may beſeem 
'The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio: 
And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

Vx. But is this true? or is it elſe your pleaſure, 


a Like pleaſant travellers, to break a jeſt 
| Upon the company you overtake ? 


| Hos. I do aſſure thee, father, ſo it is. 


_ Per. Come, go along, and ſee the truth hereof; : 
For our firſt merriment hath made thee jealous. i 
| {Exeunt PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, and VINCENTIO. 


Hor. Well, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart. 
Have to my widow ; and if ſhe be froward, 
Then haſt thou raught Hortenſio to be untoward. 

; 1 


M m4. 


— 
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) 
Padua. Before Lucentio's Houſe. 
Enter on one ſide BIONDELLO, LUCENTIO, and BIANCA; 
_ GRrEM10 walking on the other ſide. 
Blox. Softly and ſwiftly, ſir ; for the prieſt is ready. 
Luc. I fly, Biondello: but they may chance to 
need thee at home, therefore leave us. 
Boy. Nay, faith, I'll ſee the church o' your back; 
and then come back to my maſter as ſoon as I can.“ 
[ Exeunt LucenTIO, BIANCA, and BIONDELLO. 
RRE. I marvel, Cambio comes not all this while. 


Enter PETRUCH10, KATHARINA, VINCENTIO, and 
„ Allendants. — 
Px. Sir, here's the door, this is Lucentio's houſe, 
My father's bears more toward the marketplace; 
Thither muſt I, and here I leave you, fir. 

Vx. You ſhall not chooſe but drink before you go; 
I think, I ſhall command your welcome here, 

And, by all likelihood, ſome cheer is toward. [ Knocks. 


| and then come back to my maſter as ſoon as I can.] The | 
editions all agree in reading mi/re/s; but what miſtreſs was Bion- 


dello to come back to? he muſt certainly mean—* Nay, faith, 


fir, I muſt ſee you in the church; and then for fear I ſhould be 


Woanted, I'll run back to wait on Tranio, who at preſent perſonates 


| You, and whom therefore I at preſent acknowledge for my maſter.” 
FL | | | | |  THEOBALD. 
Probably an M was only written in the MS, See p. 425. 
The ſame miſtake has happened again in this ſcene : ** Didft thou 
never ſee thy miſtreſs father, Vincentio?” The preſent emendation 
was made by Mr. Theobald, who obſerves rightly, that by maſter” 
Biondello means his pretended maſter, Tranio. MAaLoNEe. 
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GRE. They” re buſy within, you were beſt knock 
louder. 


Enter Peda above, at a window: 


 Pzp. What's he, that knocks as he would beat 
down the gate? 
Mx. Is ſignior Lucentio within, ſir? 


Pep. He's within, ſir, but not to be ſpoken withal. 


Vix. What if a man bring him a hundred pound Fo 


or two, to make merry withal. 


Pep. Keep your hundred . to yourſelf, he 
ſhall need none, ſo long as I live. | 


Pxr. Nay, I told you, your ſon was belov'd in 
Padua. Do you hear, ſir? to leave frivolous cir- 
cumſtances, — I pray you, tell ſignior Lucentio, that 


his father is come from Piſa, and 1 Is here at the door 
to ſpeak with him. 


Pep. Thou lieſt; his father is come from Piſa, 5 


and here looking out at the window. 
Vis. Art thou his father? 


| her. 


Pr. Why, how 1 now, centleman | [7 0 Yan ] | 
why, this is flat knavery, to take upon you another 


man 8 name. 


5— W Piſa,] The reading of t tha old copies 1s from Pans, 


which is certainly wrong. The editors have made it 70 Padua; 


but it ſhould rather be from Piſa. Both parties agree that Lu- 


centio's father is come from Piſa, as indeed they neceſſarily muſt ; 


the point in diſpute is, whether he be a? the door, or * looking out of 


the window. TYRWHITT. 
I ſuſpect we ſhould read—from Mantua, from whence the Pedant 


himſelf came, and which he would naturall name, ſuppoſing he : 


forgot, as might well happen, that the real Vincentio was of Piſa. 
In The Tao Gentlemen of Verona, Padua and Verona occur in two 


different ſcenes, inſtead of Milan, MaLlONY E. 


Pep. Ay, fir; ſo his mother ſays, 111 may believe 5 
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- Pep. Lay hands on the villain; I believe, a 
means to cozen ſomebody 1 in this city under my 
- COUNTENANCE. | i | 


Re-enter BroxpxlIo. 


Blox. L have ſeen them in che Amn together; 5 
God ſend em good ſhipping ! But who is here? 
mine old maſter, Vincentio? now we are undone 5 
and brought to nothing. „ 
Pin, Come hither, crack hemp. py 
Seeing BiovprI 10. 
Biox. I hae, I may chooſe, ſir. 


Vin. Come hither, you rogue; What, have you 
forgot me? 


Brow. Forgot you? no, fir: I could not forget 4 
you for I never ſaw you before in all my life. 


Vin. What, you notorious villain, didſt chou ne- 
ver ſee thy maſter's father, Vincentio?* _ 


Bron. What, my old, worſhipful old maſter? yes, 


marry, fir; ſee where he looks out of the window. 
Vis. Is't ſo, indeed? [Beats BrionptLLo. 
Bron. Help, help, help! here” S a madman will _ 


murder me.  [ Exit. 
Pap. "Help, ſon! help, ſignior Baptiſta! 
[ Exit, from the window. 


Pxr. Pr vthee, Kate, let's ſtand glide, and ſee the 
end of this controverſy. "TH bey retire. 


2 1 maſter” 8 father, That 73 Old 8 miſtreſs | 
father, Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAaLoNE. 
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Re-enter Pedant below a Tranro, and 


Servants. 5 


Tex. Sir, what are you, that offer to beat my 


ſervant] ? 


Nix. What am I, ſir? nay, what are you, fir?— 
5 O immortal gods! O fine villain! A filken doub- 


let! a velvet Hoſe! a ſcarlet cloak! and a copatain 
hat! — 0, I am undone! I am undone! while 1 
play the good huſband at home, my ſon and my 


ſervant ſpend all at the univerſity. 
TRA. How now! what's the matter? 
Bae. What, is the man lunatick ? 
TRA. Sir, you ſeem a ſober ancient gentleman by 


your habit, but your words ſhow you a madman : 


Why, ſir, what concerns it you, if I wear pearl and 


gold? 123 thank my * father, 1 am able to mairi- . 


taĩn it. 


VIX. Thy father? o Villain! hel is a failmaker in 


ne 


3 2 a bees l/] is, I believe, a hat with a conical crown, 
ſuch as was anciently worn by well-dreſſed men. Jon nsoN., 


This kind of hat is twice mentioned by — See 


Hearbes, p. 154: 
A coptankt hat 1 on a Flemiſh block.” 
And again, in his Epilogue, p. 216: | 
With high cop? hats, and feathers flaunt a flaunt,” ie 


In Stubbs's — of Abuſes, 2 1595, there is an entire 


chapter on the hattes of England, beginning thus: 


« Sometimes they uſe them ſharpe on the crowne, pearking up - 
>. ſtanding a quarter of a + cone 


like the ſpeare or ſhaft of a ſteep 
1 the crowne of their heads, c. STEEVENS. 


a ſailmaker in Bergamo. Chapman has a parallel paſſage 
in hi Widew's Tears, a comedy, 1612: 


| when tis well known his grandkire cried Or IR in Sparta.“ 
| i |  STEEVENS, 


3 
ce ee 


he draws the thread of his Jeſcerit from Leda's diſtaff, : 


a . „ 2 Y 0 — — — — — 2 * - — 
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Bap. You, miſtake, fir ; you miſtake, fir: Pray, 
what do you think is his name? 


Viv. His name? as if 1 knew not his name: 1 
have brought him up ever ſince he was three Jours 
old, and his name is—Tranio. 


Ped. Away, away, mad aſs! his name is Lu- 
centio; and he is mine only ſon, and heir to the 
lands of me ſignior Vincentio. 


Mx. Lucentio! O, he hath murdered hls maſ- 
ter Lay hold on him, I charge you, in the duke's 
name: O, my ſon, my ſon g tell me, thou villain, ; 
where is my ſon Lucentio? 


FTA. Call forth an officer: Euter one with an 
Officer. ] carry this mad knave to the gaol :—Father 
| Baptiſta, I charge you, ſee, that he be N 


Vis. Carry me to the gaol! 
| Ges. Stay, officer; he ſhall not g0 to Pride. 


Bap. Talk not, fignior Gremio ; ; I ſay, he ſhall 
& to priſon. _ 
CRE. Take heed, ſignior Baptiſta, leſt you be : 
coney- catch de in this buſineſs; 1 dare ſwear, this 
is the right Vincentio. 


Pep. Swear, if thou dar'ſt, 


"5: Call forth an officer : Ke. ] Here, in the original play, the 
Tinker ſpeaks again: 
„ Slie, I ſay weele have no ſending to priſon. | 
„% Lord. My lord, this is but the play; they're but in jeſt. 
„ Flie, I tell thee Sim, weele have no ſending | 
«© To priſon, that's flat: why Sin, am not I don Chrifta Vari? | 
«© Therefore, I ſay, they ſhall not goe to priſon. ' 
Lord. No more 3 ſhall not, my lord: 
« They be runne away. 
« Slic. Are they run away, Sim? that's well: 
Then gis ſome more dri e, and let them play againe. 
« Lord. Here, my lord.” STEEVENS. | 


Be ane d —4 i. e. + deceived, cheated, STEVENS. 


— —ͤñ—ä — — —— — —— oo 
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xk. Nay, I dare not ſwear it. 


TRA. Then thou wert beſt ſay, that 1 am not 
Lucentio. 


CRE. Yes, I know hes to be ſignior Lacentio. 


F Bap. Away with the dotard; to the gaol with 
im. 


Vv. Thus ſtrangers may be haled and abus'd: — 
O monſtrous villain! 


Re-enter BroxpzLLo, with Luerxrio and Braxca. 


Brow. O, we are ſpoiled, and—Yonder he i is; 
deny him, forſwear him, or elſe we are all undone. 
Loc. Pardon, ſweet father. | Kneeling. 


"Fw. -- ns Lives my ſweeteſt ſon? 
[BronpELLO, Trane; and Tame run out. 


Bax. Pardon, dear father. | [ Nneeling. 
: Tk © haſt chou offended ?— 
Where i is Lucentio? „ 

. Here's Lacentio, 

Right ſon unto the right Vincentio; 
That have by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
: While counterfeit ſuppoſcs blear'd thine eyne." N 


1 out.] The old copy 8 way be. * 
Mile counterfeit i uppoſes blear'd thine eyne, ] The modern 
08 read ſuppoſers, but wrongly. This is a plain alluſion to 
Gaſcoigne's comedy entitled Swppoſes, from which ſeveral of the 
incidents in this play are borrowed. TyRwaHiTrT. 


This is highly probable; but yet /zppoſes is a word often uſed in 
its common ſenſe, which, on the preſent occaſion is ſufficiently 
commodious. So, in Greene' s Farewell to Folly, 1617: « — with 
Plato to build a commonwealth on ſuppaſen. Shakſpeare uſes 
the word in T reoilus and Creſſida : ©* That we come ſhort of our 
ſuppoſe ſo far, &c. It appears likewiſe from the Preface to 
Greene's Metamorphoſis, that ſuppoſes was a game of ſome kind, 
After — and ſuch {parts,, were paſſ, they fell to 


- 
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GRE. Here” s packing," witha witneſs, to deceive 
us all! 


Vis. Where i is that Andes Allein Tranio 
That fac'd and brav'd me in this matter ſo? 


Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio? 
Bran. Cambio is chang'd into Lucentio. 


Luc. Love wrought theſe miracles. Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance } in * town; 
And happily I have arriv'd at laſt 
Unto the wiſhed haven of my bit — m — 
What Tranio did, myſelf enforc'd him to; 
Then pardon him, ſweet father, for my ſake. 


Fix. FI lit the villain's noſe, that would have 
ſent me to the gaol. 


Bap. But do you hear fir? (To Locrxrio. ] 


_ Have you married my daughter without aſking my 
: | paula * 


- prattle, Kc. Again, in Drayton' 8 Epiſtle from K. 2 to Me- | 
tilda : 
. And tells me thoſe are ſhadows and Suppoſes,*? 
Jo blear the eye, was an ancient phraſe fgnifying to deceive. So, 
in Chaucer's Manciple's Tale, v. 17202, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit: 
5 For all thy waiting, blered is thin eye.” 


Again, in the 1oth pageant of The Coventry Plays, in a the Britiſb 
Again, MS. Cott. eſp. D. VIII: 


« Shuld I now x4 age begynne to dote, 
| «© If I chyde, ſhe wolde clowte my cote, 
FBlere mine ey, and pyke out a mote.” STEEVENS. | 
ut 7 47 editor's explanation of blear the eye, is ſtrongly 
r Milton, Comus, v. 155: | 
e 85 pells 
Ke of Per 40 cheat the ge with lar illufion.” 
Hour WRITE. 
B Here's packing, ] i. e. plotting, underhand contrivance. So, 
in K. Lear: 
N « Snuffs and an. of the dukes,” srrzvans. 
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V. Fear not Baptiſta; we will content you, go to: 
But I will in, to be reveng'd for this villainy. [ Exit. 


Ba. And I, to ſound the depth of this knavery. 
[ Extt. 


Loc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father will not 
frown. [ Exeunt LucenTio and BLaxca. 


Gus. My cake is dough: But I'll in among the 
reſt ; 


Out of hope of all but my ſnare of the feaſt. [ Exit. 


Perrucnio and KATHARINA advance. 
Karn. Huſband, let's follow, to ſee the end of - 
es ado. 


Per. Firſt kiſs me, Kate, and we will. 
Krk. What, in the midſt of the ſtreet ? 2 

Per. What, art thou aſham'd of me? 
Kurz. No, fir; God forbid: but aſhamed to kiſs. 


Per. Why, then let” s home _ ſirrah, 
V away. 


Karu. Nay, I will give : thee a big: now Par thee; 
| love, ſtay. 


Pꝑr. Is not this well?—Come, my ſweet Kate; ; 
Better once than never, for n never too late. 
| EDS Rod LExeunt. 


— » My cake is 4 3 'This is a out ex den which h 
alſo occurs in the old interlude of Tom Tyler aud his Wi 2 
8 Alas poor Tom, his cake is dough.” 4 

| Again, i in The Caſe is Alter d, 1609: 

Steward , your cole is dough, 3 mine.” STEEVENS. 


It was generally uſed when any project miſcarried. MaLowt. 


Rather when any diſappointment was ſuſtained, contrary to every 
appearance or expectation. Howell in one of his letters, men- 
tioning the birth of Lewis the Fourteenth, ſays—“ The Queen i is 
delivered of a Dauphin, the wonderfulleſt thing of this kind that 

any ſtory can en. for this is the three. and. twentieth year Gncg 
ſhe was married, and hath continued childleſs all this * So 
chat n now Monfieur' scale is i dough.” Rx. ED, | | 
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SCENE HI. 
A Room in Lucentio's Houſe. 


A Banquet 2 out. Enter BAP TISsTA, VINCENTIo, 
GREMIO, the Pedant, LuctenTio, Blanca, Pe. 
TRUCHIO, KATHARINA, HoORTENSIO, and Widow. 
TraNIo, BionDELLO, Growro, and Others, _ 
; tending. 


Luc. At laſt, though long, our j jarring notes agree: 
And time it is, when raging war is done, 

To ſmile at *ſcapes and perils over-blown.— 

My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, 

While I with ſelf-ſame kindneſs welcome thine: — 
Brother Petruchio,—ſiſter Katharina. 

And thou, Hortenfio, with thy loving widow,— 
Feaſt with the beſt, and welcome to my houſe; ; 


My banquet* is to cloſe our ſtomachs up, 


After our great good cheer: Pray you, fit down; : 
For now we ſit to chat, as well as eat. 
| [ They /it at table. 


Par. Nothing: but fit and fit, and eat and eat! 
Bap. Padua affords this kindneſs, ſon Petruchio. 
Par. Padua affords nothing but what 1s kind. 


E - raging « War is done,] This is Mr. Rowe $ a 
tion. The old copy has—avher raging war is come, which cannot 
be right. Perhaps the author wrote—when raging war is calm 
formerly ſpelt ca/me. So, in Othello: 
« If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms —.” 
The word ** overblown,” in the next line, adds ſome little 
ſupport to this conjecture. MaLox x. 


Mr. Rowe's conjetture i is juſtified by a paſſage i in Othells: 

| « News, lords! our avars are done.” STEEVENS, 

2 My banquet—] A banquet, or (as it is called in ſome of our 
old books) an afterpaſt, was a ſlight refection, like our modern 
_ deſert, conſiſting of cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit. See note on 
| Romeo and — At I. ie. v. in | | 
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Honk. For both our ſakes, I would that word were 
True. 
Pxr. Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow. 
Mid. Then never truſt me if I be afeard. 


Pez. You are ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe; * * 
1 mean, Hortenſio is afeard of you. 


Win. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns 
| round. | 


i Pax. Roundly replied.” 
Aary, ' Miſtreſs, how r mean n you that? 
mp. Thus I conceive by him. 


Per. Conceives by me How likes Hortenſio 
that? | 


Hog. My widow ſays, thus ſhe conceives her tale. 


Per. Very well mended: Kiſs him for that, good - 
5 widow. 5 


” Karn. He that 1s giddy, thinks the world rurns 
| e punns: | 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by * 


I ip. Your huſband, being troubled with a ſhrew, 


Meaſures my huſband's ſorrow by his woe: 
And now you know my meaning. 1 


Karn. A very mean meaning. . 
Mb. Right, Lmean you, 


_ fears Bi widrw.] To tas as has been nad obſerved, 
meant in our author's time both to dread, and to intimidate. T * 
widow underſtands the word in the latter ſenſe; and Petruchio tells 
her, he uſed it in the former. MALON E. 

4 You are ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe;] The old copy re- 
dundantly reads— You are very ſenſible. STEEVENS. 


$ ſoreaw,——awoe . ] As this was meant for a rhyming 


couplet, it ſhould be obſerved that anciently the word—ſhrew was 
pronounced as if it had been written hræw. Ser the 8 of the 
play, p. 557. STEEVENS. | 


Vor. wi. . N n 
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Ern And I am mean, Mäss reſpecting you. 
_ Per. To her, Kate! 


| Hox. To her, widow ! 
Pyr. Ahundred marks, myKate does put her down. 
Hor. That's my office.“ 
Per. Spoke like an officer —Hs 85 ther, lad. 
[Drinks to HorTENS10. 
Bar. How likes Gremio theſe quick-witted folks? 
| Ges. Believe me, fir, they butt together well. 
Bax. Head, and butt? an haſty-witted body 
Would ſay, your head and butt were head and horn. 
Vis. Ay, miſtreſs bride, hath that awaken'd you? | 


Ban. Ay, but not frighted me; therefore PI 
LY ſleep again. 


Plc: Nay, that you ſhall not ; fince you have be- | 
un, 


Have at you for a bitter jeſt o or two.” 5 


* 


put her FW | > 
E hat's my office. ] This paſſage will be beſt explained by another, 0 5 
in Much ado about Nothing: = Lady, you have put him doaun.—80 1 


would not he /bould do me, my lord, leſt 1 ſhould Jouve the mother ” 
| CI SrEEVENs. | | 


Ha to thee, lad. ] The old copy has—to Mo. Corretted : 
by = editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. : 


5 Have at you for a bitter jeft or tauo.] The old copy reads—a bet- 


ter jeſt, The emendation, (of the propriety of which there cannot, 


I conceive, be the ſmalleſt doubt,) is one of the very few corrections 
of any value made by Mr. Capell. So before in the preſent "yu 


« Hiding his bitter for in blunt behaviour.“ 
Again, in Love's Labour's Lei: 


© Too bitter is thy 7e. 
A” in Baſtard's Epigrams, 1598 : 
«« He ſhut up the matter with this bitter Jet.” Mallon. 


I have received this emendation; and yet © a better jeſt” may 
mean no more than a good one. Shak are often uſes the * 
rative for the poſitive degree. So, in Lear: | 

ce her ſmiles and tears 


« Were like a better day.“ 
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Bran. Am your bird? I mean to ſhift my buſh, 
And then purſue me as you draw your bow :— 
Jou are welcome all. 
[Exeunt Branca, KATHARINA, and Widow. 
Par. She hath prevented me.—Here, { Uo 
I. 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not ; "bo 
| Therefore, a health to all that ſhot and miſs'd. 


T 84. O, fir, Lucentio ſlipp'd 1 me like his * 

hound, 

: Which runs himſelf, and kts for his maſter. 
Per. A good ſwift*® ſimile, but ſomething curriſh, 
TRA. Tis well, fir, that you hunted for yourſelf; 

Tis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 
Bap. O ho, Petruchio, Tranio hits you now. 
Luc. I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.“ 
Hon. Confeſs, confeſs; hath he not hit you here? 
Per. A has a little gall'd me, I confeſs; 55 


And, as the jeſt did glance away from me, 
'Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright. a 


Bae. Now, in good ſadneſs, ſon Petruchio, 
I think thou haſt the werken ſhrew of all. 


Again, i in Macbeth : . 
. go not my horſe the better. 
5 0 if he does not go well, STEEVENS. 


fwift ] beſides the original ſenſe of ſpeedy in motion, 


. ended witty, quick-witted, So, in As you Like it, the Duke ſays 


of the Clown, „He is very /wift and ſententious.” Quick is 
now uſed in almoſt the ſame ſenſe as nimble was in the age after 
that of our author. Heylin ſays of Hales, that he had known 
8 for a nimble diſputant. JonnsoN, 


that gird, good Tranio.] A gird is a ſarcaſm, a gibe. So, 
in — Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579 : Curculio may chatte 
till his heart ake, ere any be add with his gyrdes.” 
| Correa by | 
you two outright. Old copy ou . Corrected by 
; yu Rowe. r Py | 
Nn 2 


* 
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Per. Well, I fay—no: and therefore, for aſſu- 


. V | 
Let's each one ſend unto his wife; 


> Pp for aſſurance, | Inſtead of for the original copy has /r. 
Corrected by 45 editor of the lg folio. C mn 
2 Let's each one ſend unto his wife; Thus in the original play : 
Ferau. Come, gentlemen; nowe that ſupper's done, 
„How ſhall we ſpend the time til we go to bed? 
Aurel. Faith, if you wil, in trial of our wives, 
„Who wil come ſooneſt at their huſbands cal. ” 

Pol. Nay, then, Ferando, he muſt needes fit out; 
« For he may cal, I thinke, til he be weary, : 
« Before his wife wil come before ſhe liſt, | 
„ Feran, Tis wel for you that have ſuch gentle wives: 
« Yet in this trial wil I not ſit out; „ 
It may be Kate wil come as ſoone as I do ſend. 
% Aurel. My wife comes ſooneſt, for a hundred pound. 
Pol. I take it. Ile lay as much to yours, | 
£ That my wife comes as ſoone as I do ſend. 
« Aurel, How now, Ferando! you dare not lay, belike. 
% Feran, Why true, I dare not lay indeed: 5 
« But how? So little mony on ſo ſure a thing. 
„A hundred pound! Why I have laid as much 
Upon my dog in running at a deere, _ 
„She ſhall not come ſo far for ſuch a trifle : 
« But wil you lay five hundred markes with me? 
« And whoſe wife ſooneſt comes, when he doth cal, 
„And ſhewes herſelfe moſt loving unto him, 
Let him injoy the wager I have laid: 
„ Now what ſay you? Dare you adventure thus? _ 
« Pol. I, were it a thouſand pounds, I durſt preſume 
On my wife's love: and I wil lay with thee. 
| Enter Alfonſo. 0 
*«« A[fen. How now ſons! What in conference ſo hard? 
« May I, without offence, know where about? | 
« Aurel, Faith, father, a waighty cauſe, about our wives; 
Five hundred markes already we have laid; 
4 And he whoſe wife doth ſhew moſt love to him, 
« He muſt injoy the wager to himſelfe. 
« Alfon. Why then Ferando, he is ſure to loſe it: 
I promiſe thee ſon, thy wife wil hardly come; 
« And therefore I would not wiſh thee lay ſo much. 
« Feran, Tuſh, father; were it ten times more, 
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i And he, whoſe wife Is moſt obedient. 
To come at firſt when he doth ſend for her, 
Shall win the Wager which we will 8 85 


I durſt adventure on my lovely Kate. 
Hut if I loſe, Ile pay, and fo ſhal you. 
Aurel. Upon mine honor, if I loſe, Ile pay. 
Pol. And ſo wil I upon my faith, I vow. ny 
„% Feran, Then fit we downe, and let us ſend for them. 
Alben. promiſe thee Ferande, I am afraid thou wilt loſe. 
* Aurel, Ile ſend for my wife firſt : V aleria, | 
Go bid your miſtris come to me. | 


Val. I wil, my lord. i | [deb Valeria, 5 


* Aurel. Now for my hundred pound :— 
„Would any lay ten hundred more with me, 
I know I ſhould obtain it by her love. 
„ Feran, I pray God, you have laid too much already, 
* Aurel; Truſt me, Ferando, I am ſure you have; | 
For you, I dare preſume, have loſt it al. 
| Enter Valeria againe, 
„Now, ſirha, what ſaies your miſtris ? N 
Val. She is ſomething buſie, but ſheele come anone. 
« Feran, Why ſo: did I not tel you this before? | 
She was buſie, and cannot come. 
Aurel. I pray God, your wife ſend you ſo good an aloe. : 
She may be buſie, yet ſhe ſaies ſheele come. 
Feran. Wel, wel: Polidor, ſend you for your wife. 
„ Pol. Agreed. Boy, deſire your ar to come hither. | 
« Boy, I wil, fir. Exit. 
% Peran, I, "7 ſo; he dee hir to come. W 
cc Alfon. Palidor, 1 dare preſume for thee, 
I thinke thy wife wil not denie to come; 
And I do marvel much, Aurelius, 
That your wife came not when you ſent for her, 
Enter the Boy againe, 
« Pol, Now, wher's your mitſtris ? 
« Boy. She bade me tell you that ſhee will not come: 
« And you have any buſineſſe, you muſt come to her. 
„ Feran. O monſtrous intollerable preſumption, 
« Worſe then a blaſing ſtar, or ſmow at raed 
« Earthquakes, or any thing unſeaſonable ! 
„„ She will not come; but he muſt come to hir. 
Pol. Wel, fir, I pray you, let's heare what - 
** Anſwere your wife will make. 
Feran. Sirha, command i miſtris to comes 
76 To me Fear. I [Exit Sander. 


-- 
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 Hox. Content ; 


What i is the wager ? 
Loc. | | 85 1 crowns. 


” ud I thinks. my wife, for all ſhe did not come, 
«« Wil prove moſt kind; for now I have no feare, 
«« For 12 ſure Ferande's wite, ſhe will not come. 
«© Feran. The more's the pitty; then I mult loſe. 
5. Enter Kate and Sander. 
66 gut I have won, for ſee where Kate doth come. 
Kate. Sweete huſband, did you ſend for me? 
„ Feran. | did, my love, I ſent for thee to come : 
„ Come hither, Kate: What's that upon thy head? 
„ Fate. Nothing, huſband, but my cap, I thinke. 
« Feran. Pul it off and tread it under thy feet; 
« Tis fooliſh; I wil not have thee weare it. 
| [ She takes off her cap, and treads on it, 
« Pol. Oh wonderful metamorphoſis! | 
Aurel. This is a wonder, almoſt paſt beleefe. 
„ Feran. This is a token of her true love to me; 
And yet Ile try her further you ſhall ſee. | 


„ Come hither, Kate: Where are thy ſiſters ? 


Kate. They be ſitting in the bridal chamber. 
Feran. Fetch them hither; and if they will not come, 
«« Bring them perforce, and make them come with thee. | 
. Kate. I will. | 

„ Alfon, 1 promiſe thee, Ferands, T would have / na 
« Thy wife would ne'er have done ſo much for thee. 
Feran. But you ſhal ſee ſhe wil do more then this; 

« For ſee where ſhe brings her fiſters forth by force. 


Enter Kate, thruſting Phylema and Emelia before ber, and ds 
them come unto their huſbands cal. 
Kate. See huſband, J have brought them both. 

% Feran, Tis wel dows: Kate. 
« Fmel. I ſure; and like a loving peece, you' re worchy 

« To have great praiſe for this attempt. | 
„ Phyte. I, for making a foole of herſelfe and us. 

„ Aurel. Beſhrew thee, Phylema, thou haſt | 
% Loſt me a hundred pound to night; - 

% For I did lay that thou wouldit firſt have come. | 

« Pol. But, thou, Emelia, haſt loſt me a great deal more, 

„ Enel. You might have kept it better then: | 

« Who bade you lay? | 

_ «. Feran, Now, lovely Kate, before their bana here, | 

J prethee tel unto theſe head- ſtrong women 

« What t dewty v wives do owe unto their huſbands. 


* 
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Per. Twenty crowns! 
I'll venture ſo much on my hawk, or hound, 
Nut twenty times ſo much upon my wife. 


6 Kate. Then, you that live PER is your pampered wils, 
Nou liſt to me, and marke what I ſhall ſay,— 
„ Th eternal power, that with his only breath, 
Shall cauſe this end, and this beginning frame, 
Not in time, nor before time, but with time confus d, 
% For al the courſe of yeares, of ages, months, . 

Of ſeaſons temperate, of dayes and houres, 
Are tun'd and ſtopt by meaſure of his hand. 

© The firſt world was a forme without a forme, 

«* A heape confus'd, a mixture al deform'd, 

« A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodileſſe, 

« Where al the elements were orderleſſe, 

Before the great commander of the world, 

The king of kings, the glorious God of heaven, > 

« Who in 7 1x dates did frame his heavenly worke, 

«« And made al things to ſtand in perfect courſe. 
„ Then to his image he did make a man, 

“ Olde Adam, and from his fide aſlee | 

* A rib was taken; of which the Lor did make 

«© The woe of man, ſo term'd by Adam then, 
„Woman, for that by her came finne to us, 
And for her ſinne was Adam doom'd to die. 


« As Sara to her huſband, ſo ſhould we | 
*© Obey them, love them, keepe and nouriſh them, 
« If they by any meanes do want our helpes: 
« Laying our hands under their feet to tread, 
If that by that we might procure their eaſe; 
« And, for a preſident, Ile firſt begin, 
And lay my. hand under my band's feet... | 
[She laies her hand under her bouts | feet : 
« Feran. Inough ſweet; the wager thou haſt won; | 
« And they, I am ſure, cannot deny the ſame. 
« Alfon. I, Ferando, the wager thou haſt won; 
* And for to ſhew thee how I am pleas'd in this, 


A hundred pounds J freely give thee more, | 1 | | 
Another dowry for another daughter, | 1 
«« For ſhe is not the ſame ſhe was before. | 


« Feran. Thanks, ſweet father; gentlemen, good night; a | 
th For Kate and I will leave you for to- night: 8 BN | | 


Nn4 


— 
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Luc. A hundred then. 


HoR. - © Content. 

FRE, "© match; tis done. 

Hos. Who ſhall begin? N 
e Tuͤhat will I. Go, 
Biondello, bid your miſtreſs come to We. 

"Bron; 1g00- Rt Exil. 


Bar. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 
Luc. I'll have no halves; I'll bear it all myſelf. | 


Re-enter BIONDELLO. 


How now! what news? 


BV. Sit, my miſtreſs ſends you word 
That ſhe 1 is buſy, and ſhe cannot come. 


tc Tis Kate and I am wed, 15 you are ef d: 
«© And ſo farewell, for we will to our bed. - 
[ Exeunt 3 Kate, and Sander. 
= 8 Alfon, Now Alt, what ſay you to this? 
Aurel. Beleeve me, father I rejoyce to ſee 
% Fexando and his wife ſo lovin 5 A | 
Exennt Aurelius and hylema, and Alfonſo . Valeria. | 
me 1 How now, Polidor? in a u—_ What ſaiſt thou 
man: 
Pol. I ſay, thou art a tne,” 
% Emel. That's better than a ſheepe. 
0 Pal. Well, ſince * tis done, come, let's goe. 5 
[ Exeunt Polidor and Emilia. 


W Then enter Hs; „ of Slie in his own apparell againe, and 

op him where they found him, and then goes out: then enters the 
apſter. | 

" T apſter. Now that the darkeſome night i is overpaſt, | 

% And dawning day appeares in chriſtall ſkie, 

% Now muſt I haſte abroade: but ſoft! who's this? | 

7 What S/ie? o wondrous! hath he laine heere all night? 

„Ile wake him; I thinke hee's ſtarved by this, | 

% But that his belly was ſo ſtufft with ale: | 

Ka What now Sli! awake for ſhame.” —&C, STERVENS, | 
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Pr. How! me is buſy, and ſhe cannot come! 


Is that an anſwer? 


CRE. Ay, and a kind one too: 
Pray God, fir, your wife ſend you not a worſe. 


Pzr. I hope, better. 


Hos. Sirrah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 


To come to me forthwith. [TA, BionDELLo. 
— O, ho! entreat her! 
Nay, then ſhe needs muſt come. 


"a I am afraid. ſir, = 


Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 


Re-enter BioNnDELLO. 


Now, where $ my wife ? 


Biox. She ſays, you have ſome goodly jeſtin hand; 5 


She will not come; ſhe bids you come to her. 


Pz. Worſe and worſe; ſhe will not come! O vile, 


Intolerable, not to be endur'd! 
Sirrah, Grumio, go to your miſtreſs; 


Say, I command her come to me. [Exit aut. 


Hook. 1 know her anſwer. Cs 
Petr. | : d | What? 


Hon. She will not come. 
PET; The fouler fornine mine, and there an end. 


Enter KATHARINA. 


Bar. Now, by my holidame, here comes s Katha- 


rina! 
Ka rh. What is your vil, ſir, that you ſend for ne? 
3 She all: not come.] I have added the word—come, to com- 


_ plete the meaſure, which was here defective; as indeed it is, almoſt 
irremediably, in ſeveral parts of the preſent ſcene. STEEVENS. 


RN I a ns np ae dan 
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Pp. Where is your ſiſter, and Hortenſio's wife? 
Karn. They fit conferring by the parlour fire. 
PET. Go, fetch them hither ; if they deny to 
eme, 
: Swinge me them ſoundly forth unto their huſbands: 


W [ ſay, and ung them hither ſtraight. 
[Exit KATHARINA. 


Luc. Here is a Vonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
Hos. And ſo it is; I wonder, what it bodes. 


Per. Marry, peace it bodes, and cable and quiet 
"RIFE, 

And awful rule, and right ſupremacy ; 

And, to be mort, what not, that's ſweet and happy. 


Bae. Now fair befal thee, good Petruchio! 
| The wager thou haſt won; and I will add 
Unto their loſſes twenty thouſand crowns ; 
Another dowry to another daughter, 
For ſhe is chang'd, as ſhe had never been. 


Pre. Nay, I will win my wager better yet; 
And ſhow more ſign of her obedience, 
Her new-built virtue and obedience. 


Re-enter BATHARING, with BIANCA and Widow. 


See, where ſhe comes; and brings your froward 

. wives 

As priſoners to her womanly perſuaſion.— 

Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 

Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. 

[KATHARINA pulls oY ber cap, and ibrows 11 
down. 


Md. Lord, let me never have a cauſe to ash. 
. Till I be brought to ſuch a filly paſs! 


Lian. Het what a fooliſh duty call you t this? 
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- Tis I would, your duty were as fooliſh too: 
The wiſdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 

Hath coſt me an hundred crowns * ee fupper- 
2 - 


Biav. The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 


Pax. Katharine, I charge thee, tell theſe head- 
ſtrong women 
What duty they do owe their lords and huſbands. 


Mp. Come, come, you're mocking; we will | 


have no telling. 


Per. Come on, I ſay ; and firſt begin v with her. 


Win. She ſhall nor. 
Per. I fay, ſhe ſhall and firſt begin with her. 


: Karn, Fie, fie! unknit that threat'ning unkind c 


5 brow; 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the meads;* 
| Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds; 
And in no ſenſe is meet, or amiable. 
A woman mov'd, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of RD 
And, while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty 


Will deign to ſip, or touch one drop of it. 


Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy RY 
: Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 


an hundred crowns = Old 8 . Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. In the MS. from which our author's plays 


were printed, probably numbers were always expreſſed in figures, 
which has been the occaſion of many miſtakes 1 in the N 
| ALONE. 


as fraft bite the meads; I The old copy reads—froſts do 
y 


3 
bite, The e was made 


the Wee of the ſecond folio. . 
Maron E. 
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To painful labour, both by ſea and land; 

To watch the night i in ſtorms, the day in cold, 

While thou lieft warm at home, ſecure and ſafe z : 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience; — 

Ioo little payment for ſo great a debt. 

Such duty as the ſubject owes the prince, 


| Even ſuch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 


And, when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And, not obedient to his honeſt HEE 
What is ſhe, but a foul contending rebel, Ws 
And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord ?— 
T am aſham'd, that women are ſo fimple 
| To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, . 


When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 


Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 


Vnapt to toil and trouble i in the world; 


But that our ſoft conditions, and our hearts, 
Should well agree with our external parts? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 
My heart as great; my reaſon, haply, more, 
To bandy word for word, and frown for frown: 
But now, I ſee our lances are but ſtraws; 


Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare,— 


That ſeeming to be moſt, which we leaſt are.“ 
Then vail your ſtomachs, 5 for it is no boot; 
And place your hands below your huſband” s foot: 


I 


our /oft conditions + The ous qualities of our . | 
MALONE. 


So, in King lian 7. « my tongue is rough coz, and * con- 
dition is not ſmooth.” STEEVENS. 


4 aich we 1a are.] The old copy a nec prolongs 
0 line by reading—which we indeed leaſt are. STEEVENS. 


i Then vail your ſlomachs,] i. e. abate your pride, your ſpirit. 
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In token of which duty, if he pleaſe, 


My hand 1s ready, may it do him eaſe. 


Per. Why, there's a wench come on, and . 
kiſs me, Kate. 


Toc. Well, go thy Ways, old lad; for thou ſhalt 


ha” t. 


Viv. 'Tis a good hearing, when children are 
toward. 8 
Luc. But a harſh hearing, when women are frowned. 


Pk. Come, Kate, we'll to-bed: 
We three are married, but you two are nnd, 5 
'Twas I won the As though you hit the white? 
To Lockxrio. 2 
And, being a winner, God give you good night! 1 1 
[ Exeunt PETRUCH10 and KATHARINA. = | 
Hos. Now go thy ways, thou haſt tam'd a curſt 1 1 


. Er nt Me TEN ue 7s ere 


—— ̃ ̃ —ͤ—b — 


threw. - © bo —þ 
Luc. "Tis a wonder, by your Ee ſhe will = | 3 
tam'd — 1 3 * = | 


30. in King Henry IV. p. I: 
Gan wail his flomach, and did grace the ſhame 
« Of thoſe that turn'd their backs.” STR BVENS. 


| you two are ſped.] i. e. the fate of you both is decided; 

| his you have wives who exhibit early proofs of diſobedience, 
ir STERVENS. 

s you hit the white;] To hit the <vhite is a phraſe 

Ae from archery: the mark was commonly white. Here it 

alludes to the name Bianca, or white, IoHNSON. 


So, in Feltham' 8 8 to Ben Jonſon's Ode at the end of his 
New Inn: 
As oft you ve wanted brains 
« And art to ſtrike the white, > 
As you have levell'd right.“ 
Again, 1 in Sir Aſton Cokayn's Poems, 1658: ; 
And as an expert archer hits the white,” MaLons. 


_ _ B® Fzennt,| At the concluſion of this piece, Mr. 8 e 
his inſertions from the old play, as follows: ; 


— 
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Enter two ſervants, bearing Sly in his own apparel, and leaving 
0 him on the flage. Then enter a Tapſter. 
Sly. [awaking.] Sim, give's ſome more wine.— 
the players gone Am I not a lord? rates 
4 Tap. X lord, with a murrain ?—Come, art thou drunk ſtill? 


What, all 


Shy. Who's this? Tapfter!—Oh, I have had the braveſt dream 
that ever thou heard'ſt in all thy life. . | 
« Tap. Yea, marry, but thou hadſt beſt get thee home, for your 
wife will curſe you for dreaming here all night. | TH 
Sy. Will ſhe? I know how to tame a /orew. I dreamt upon 


M0 all this night, and thou haſt wak'd me out of the beſt dream 


Anger me.” | 


that ever I had. But I'll to my wife, and tame her too, if ſhe 
Ihheſe paſſages, which have been hitherto printed as part of the 
work of Shakſpeare, I have ſunk into.the notes, that they may 
be preſerved, as they ſeem to be neceſlary to the integrity of the 
piece, though they really compoſe no part of it, being not pub- 
liſhed in the folio 1623. Mr. Pope, however, has quoted them 
with a degree of inaccuracy which would have deſerved cenſure, had 
they been of greater conſequence than they are. The players de- 

livered down this comedy, among the reſt, as one of Sales 
_ own; and its intrinfic merit bears ſufficient evidence to the pro- 


pPriety of their deciſion, 


May I add a few reaſons why I neither believe the former 
comedy of The Taming the Shrew, 1607, nor the old play of King 
John, in two Parts, to have been the work of Shakſpeare ? He ge- 
_ nerally followed every novel or hiſtory from whence he took 155 
plots, as cloſely as he could; and is ſo often indebted to theſe 
originals for his very thoughts and expreſſions, that we may fairly 
pronounce him not to have been above borrowing, to ſpare himſelf 
the labour of invention. It is therefore probable, that both theſe 
plays, (like that of Henry V. in which Oldcaſtle is introduced) 
were the unſucceſsful performances of contemporary players. 
Shakſpeare ſaw they were meanly written, and yet that their plans 

were lach as would furniſh incidents for a better dramatiſt, He 
therefore might lazily adopt the order of their ſcenes, ſtill writing 
the dialogue anew, and inſerting little more from either piece, 
than a few lines which he might think worth preſerving, or was 
too much in haſte to alter. It is no uncommon thing in the literary 
world, to ſee the track of others followed by thoſe who would 
never have given themſelves the trouble to mark out one of their 
OWN. STEEVENS, 5 | | 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to vindicate Shakſpeare from being the 
author of the old Taming of a Shrew. Mr. Pope in conſequence of 

his being very ſuperficially acquainted with the phraſeology of our 

early writers, firſt aſcribed it to him, and on his authority this 
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firange opinion obtained credit for half a century. He might 
with juſt as much propriety have ſuppoſed that our author wrote 
the old King Henry IV. and V. and The Hiſtory of King Leir and his 


three daughters, as that he wrote two plays on the ſubject of Taming 
2 @ Shrew, and two others on the ſtory of King John. —The error 
| prevailed for ſuch a length of time, from the difficulty of meeting 


with the piece, which is ſo extremely ſcarce, that I have never ſeen 
or heard of any copy exiſting but one in the collection of Mr. 


Steevens, and another in my own: and one of our author's editors 
[Mr. Capell] ſearched for it for thirty years in vain. Mr. Pope's 


1 copy is ſuppoſed to be irrecoverably loſt, 


ſuſpect that the anonymous Taming of a Shrew was written 


about the year 1 590, either by George Peele or Robert Greene. 


MALONE. 


The following are the obſervations of Pr. Hurd on the In- 


duction to this comedy. They are taken from his Notes on the 


Epiſtle to Augnſtus: * The Induction, as Shakſpeare calls it, to 


he Taming of the Shreaw, deſerves, for the excellence of its moral 


deſign and beauty of execution, throughout, to be ſet in a juſt 
light. . Fm 3 
5 This Prologue ſets before us the picture of a poor drunken 


beggar, advanced, for a ſhort ſeaſon, into the proud rank of nobi- 
ſity. And the humour of the ſcene is taken to conſiſt in the ſur- 
prize and aukward deportment of Sly, in this his ſtrange and 


unwonted ſituation. But the poet had a further deſign, and more 


_ worthy his genius, than this farcical pleaſantry. He would ex- 
| Poſe, under cover of this mimic fiction, the truly ridiculous figure 
of men of rank and quality, when they employ their great ad- 


vantages of place and fortune, to no better purpoſes, than the ſoft 


and ſelfiſh gratification of their own intemperate paſſions: Of 


theſe, who take the mighty privilege of deſcent and avealth to live 


in the freer indulgence of thoſe pleaſures, which the beggar as = 
fully enjoys, and with infinitely more propriety and conſiſtency of 


character, than their lord ps. | | 
©"00T'S ow a porgnancy to his ſatire, the poet makes a man 
of quality himſelf, juſt returned from the chace, with all his mind 


intent upon his pleaſures, contrive this metamorphoſis of the 
beggar, in the way of ſport and deriſion only; not conſidering, 
how ſeverely the jeſt was going to turn upon himſelf. His firſt 


reflections, on ſeeing this brutal drunkard, are excellent: 
Ol monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies! | 
© Grim death! how foul and loathſome is thy * | 
„ The offence is taken at human nature, degraded into beſtiality ; 
and at a ſtate of ſtupid inſer/ibility, the image of death, Nothing 


can be juſter, than this repreſentation. For theſe lordly ſenſualiſts 
have a very nice and, faſtidious abhorrence of ſuch ignoble bru- 


— — Rr 
3 


—.. . . — — 
1 . 


— 
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tality. And what alarms their fears with the proſpe& of death, 
cannot chooſe but preſent a foul and loathſome image. It is, alſo, 
ſaid in perfect conſiſtency with the true Epicurean character, as 
given by theſe, who underſtood it beſt, and which is, here, ſuſ- 
| tained by this noble diſciple. For, though theſe great maſters of 
wiſdom made pleaſure the ſupreme good, yet, they were among the 


firſt, as we are told, to cry out againſt the Aſotos; meaning ſuch 


groſs ſenſualiſts, qui in menſam vomunt & qui de conviviis 
auferuntur, crudique poſtridie ſe rurſus ingurgitant.“ But as for 
the mundos, elegantes, optumis cocis, piſtoribus, piſcatu, aucupio, 
denatione, his omnibus exquiſitis, vitantes cruditatem,“ theſe they 
| EE with the name of beatos and /apientes. [Cic. de Fin, 
And then, though their philoſophy promiſed an exemption 
from the terrors of death, yet the booth 
in a trick of keeping it out of the memory by continual diſſi- 
pation; ſo that when accident forced it upon them, they could not 
help, on all occaſions, expreſſing the moſt dreadful apprehenſions 
00 N „„ 
However, this tranſient gloom is ſoon ſucceeded by gayer 
proſpects. My bord bethinks himſelf to raiſe a little diverſion out 
of this adventure: . e „ 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man as 
| And, ſo, propoſes to have him conveyed to bed, and bleſſed with all 
_ thoſe regalements of coſtly luxury, in which a ſelfiſh opulence is 
wont to find its ſupreme happineſs. 5 5 | = 
The project is carried into execution. And now the jeſt 
begins. Sly, awakening from his drunken nap, calls out as uſual _ 
for a cup of ale, On which the lord, very characteriſtically, and 
(taking the poet's deſign,“ as here explained) with infinite ſatyr, 
replies: © | e 


Ol! that a mighty man of ſuch deſcent, 

* Of ſuch poſſeſſions, and ſo high eſteem, 

© Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit !* 

And again, afterwards: _ os 
Oh! noble Lord, bethink thee of thy birth, 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment; 

: And baniſh hence theſe lowly abje& themes.” | 

For, what is the recollection of this high de/cent and large pofe/- 

- ffons to do for him? And, for the introduction of what better 

thoughts and nobler purpoſes, are theſe loauly abje themes to be 

diſcarded? Why the whole inventory of Patrician pleaſures is 


* To apprehend it thoroughly, it may not be amiſs to recolle& what the ſenfi- 
dle Bruyere obſerves on a like occaſion. «© Un Grand aime le Champagne, ab- 
horre la Brie; il s'enyvre de meillieure vin, que Vhomme de peuple ; ſeule 
difference, que la crapule laiſſe entre les conditions les plus difproportionees, 

entre le Seigreur, & l' EHaffier. [ Tom. ii. p. 12] ä 


ed exemption conſiſted only 
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called over; and he hath his choice of whichſoever of them ſuits 

beſt with his lordſhip's improved palate, A long train of ſerwanee 

ready at his beck: muſick, ſuch as twenty caged nightingales do fing : 

couches, /ofter and faweeter than the Infliful bed of Semiramis: 

burning odours, and diſtilled waters : floors beftrewed with carpets : 
the diverſions of hawks, hounds, and horſes: in ſhort, all the object 

of exquiſite indulgence are preſented to him. 15 

« But among theſe, one ſpecies of refined enjoyment, which 

requires a taſte, above the coarſe breeding of abject commonalty, 
* _— inſiſted on. We had a hint, of what we were to expect, 
7 K e i 

Carry him gently to my faireſt chamberrr, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Sc. ii, 
And what lord, in the luxury of his wiſhes, could feign to himſelf 
a a more delicious collection, than is here delineated? 1 

2 Man. Doſt thou love pictures? We will fetch thee ſtraight 

© Adonis painted by a running brook; . 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 

Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 

| Even as the waving ſedges play with wind, | 
Lord. We'll ſhew thee Je, as the was a maid; 

And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurprized, 

___* As lively painted, as the deed rows many | 

3 Man. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood; 

_.* Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear, ſhe bleeds; 
S8 So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn.“ Es 
Theſe pictures, it will be owned, are, all of them, well choſen.“ 

But the ſervants were not ſo deep in the ſecret, as their maſter, 
They dwell entirely on circumſtantials. While his lordſhip, who 
had, probably, been trained in the chaff ſchool of Titian, is for 
coming to the point more directly. There is a fine ridicule im- 
1 m; md 8 3 
After theſe incentives of picture, the charms of beauty itſelf 
are preſented, as the crowning privilege of his high ſtation: 
8 Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful | | 
Than any woman in this waning age. 


* Sir Epicure Mammon, indeed, would have thought this an inſipid collec- 
tion; for he would have hit rooms, | | 
„ Fill'd with ſuch pictures, as Tiberius took 
«« From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

| « But coldly imitated,” Alchemiſt, Act II. ic. ii. | 
But then Sir Epicure was one of the Aſoti, before mentioned. In general, the 

ſatiric intention of the poet in this collection of pictures may be further 
gathered from a ſimilar ſtroke in Randolph's Muſe's Lyoking-Glaſs, where, to 

characteriſe the voluptuous, he makes him ſay: | | Ee 

| 6c I would delight my fight 
— nymphs 


« With pictures of Diana and 


Oo 


« Naked and bathing.” 


Vo. VI. 


— 
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Here indeed the poet plainly forgets himſelf, The: fate, if not · 
the enjoyment, of nobility, ſurely demanded a miftreſs, inſtead of a 
wife, All that can be ſaid in excuſe of this indecorum, is, that 
he perhaps conceived, a ſimple beggar, all unuſed to the refine- 
ments of high life, would be too much ſhocked, at ſetting out, 
with a propoſal, ſo remote from all his former practices. it, 
as it will, beauty even in a wife, had ſuch an effect on this moci 
Lord, that, quite melted and overcome by it, he yields himſelf at 
laſt to the inchanting deceptiooo zg __ 
__.- "6: ] f68, I hear; 1 tpeakg- og 
1 I ſmell ſweet favours, and I feel ſoft things :— 
Don my life, I am a Lord indeed. . 
The ſatyr is ſo ſtrongly marked in this laſt line, that one can no 
longer doubt of the writer's intention. If any ould, let me further 
remind him that the poet, in this fiction, but makes his Lord play 
the ſame game, in je/t, as the Sicilian tyrant acted, long ago, very - 
ſeriouſly. The two caſes are ſo ſimilar, that ſome readers may, 
7 N ſuſpect the poet of having taken the whole conceit from 
Tully, His deſcription of this inſtructive ſcenery is given in the 
following words: e | . : 
=" 220 08 Vilhe (inquit Dionyſius) 6 Damocle,. quoniam te hæc vita 
delectat, ipſe eandem deguſtare & fortunam - experiri - meam? 
Cum ſe ille cupere dixiſſet, conlocari juſſit hominem in aureo 
lecto, ſtrato pulcherrimo, textili ftragulo. magnificis operibus pifto 5 aba- 
cCoſque complures ornavit argento auroque caelats : hinc ad menſam 
eximia forma puerat delectos juſſit conſiſtere, eoſque nutum illiu 
intuentes diligenter miniſtrare: aderant unguenta, .coronae 7 incende- 
bantur odores: memſæ conpuiſitiſſimis epulis extrusbantur. [Tuſc, 
Diſp. Lib. V. 21.] „ | 
It follows, that Damocles fell into the ſweet deluſion of .Chrifte- 
hero Sly, © „ T8 
5 5 " Fortunatus fibi Damocles wvidebatur.*” . 
„ The event in theſe two dramas, was, indeed, different. For 
the ayes 7 took care to make. the flatterer ſenſible of his 
miſtake; while the 2 did not think fit to. diſabuſe the beggar. 
But this was according to the deſign. of each. For, the former 
would ſhow the miſery of regal luxury; the latter its vanity. The 
tyrant, therefore, 1s gas wretched, And his Lordſbip only a 
beggar in diſguiſe. | | ET 5 
« To conclude with our poet. The ſtrong ridicule and decorum 
of this Inductian make. it appear, how * it was for Shak- 
ſpeare, in his idleſt hours, perhaps,. when he was. only reviſing the 


_ traſh of others, not to leave ſome ſtrokes of the naſer behind 
him. But the morality of its purpoſe ſhould chiefly recommend 
it to us. For the whole was written with the beſt defign of ex- 


poſing that monſtrous Epicurean pation, that. the true | enjoyment of 
| 2 con ſiſis in a delirium of ſenſual p 
Fog I ES N 


leaſure. And this, in a way the 
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moſt likely to work upon the great, by ſhowing their pride, that 


it was fit only to conſtitute the /ammum bonum of one 
No better than a poor and loathſome beggar.” Sc. ili. 


Nor let the poet be thought to have dealt too freely with his 
betters, in giving this repreſentation of zobility. He had the 
_ higheſt authority for what he did. For the great mafter of life 


himſelf gave no other of Divinity, 
6. [p/e pater veri Dofus Epicurus in arte 
© Fuffit & hanc vitam dixit habere Deos.“ 


be | | 5 Petron. c. 132. STEEVENS, 
The circumſtance on which the Induction to the anonymous play, 
as well as that to the preſent comedy, is founded, is related (as 
Langbaine has obſerved) by Heuterus, Rerum, Burgund. Lib IV. 


Ihe earlieſt Engliſh original of this ſtory in proſe that J have met 


with, is the following, which is found in Goulart's ApmirRABLE 


and MemMoraBLe HisTories, tranſlated by E. Grimſtone, 


quarto, 1607 ; but this tale {which Goulart tranſlated from Heuterus) 
had undoubtedly appeared in Engliſh, in ſome other ſhape, before 


1594: 3 5 
„PRI called the good Duke of Bourgundy, in the memory 


of our anceſtors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and walking 


one night after ſupper through the ſtreets, accompanied with ſome 


of his favorits, he found lying upon the ſtones a certaine artiſan 
that was very dronke, and that ſlept ſoundly. It pleaſed the prince 


in this artiſan to make trial of the vanity of our life, whereof he 
had before diſcourſed with his familiar friends. He therefore 


cauſed this ſleeper to be taken up, and carried into his palace: 
be commands him to be layed in one of the richeſt beds; a riche 

night- cap to be given him; his foule ſhirt to be taken off, and to 
have another put on him of fine Holland. When as this dronkard 
had digeſted his wine, and began to awake, behold there comes 


about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, who 


drawe the curteines, and make many courteſies, and, being bare- 
headed, aſke him if it pleaſe him to riſe, and what apparell it would 


| pleaſe him to put on that day. They bring him rich apparell. 
"This new Monſieur amazed at ſuch courteſie, and doubting whether 


he dreampt or waked, ſuffered himſelfe to be dreſt, and led out of 


the chamber. There came noblemen which ſaluted him with all 
honour, and conduct him to the Maſſe, where with . ceremonie 


they gave him the booke of the Goſpell, and the Pixe to kiſſe, as 


they did uſually to the Duke. From the Maſſe, they bring him 


backe unto the pallace; he waſhes his hands, and ſittes downe at 
the table well furniſhed. After dinner, the great Chamberlaine 
commandes cardes to be brought, with a greate ſumme of money, 


This Duke in imagination playes with the chiefe of the court. 


Then they carry him to walke in the gardein, and ta hunt the 


0 a2 


— 
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hare, and to hawke. They bring him back unto the pallace, 
Where he ſups in ſtate. Candles being light, the muſitions begin 
to play; and, the tables taken away, the gentlemen and gentle. 
women fell to dancing. Then they played a pleaſant Comedie, after 
which followed a Banket, whereat they had preſently ſtore of 
Ipocras and pretious wine, with all ſorts of confitures, to this 
prince of the new impreſſion; ſo as he was dronke, and fell 
ſoundlie aſleepe. Hereupon the Duke commanded that he ſhould 
be diſrobed of all his riche attire. He was put into his olde 
ragges, and carried into the ſame place where he had beene found 
the night before; where he ſpent ha | 
morning, he beganne to remember what had happened before; 
he knewe not whether it were true indeede, or a dreame that had 
_ troubled his braine. But in the end, after many diſcourſes, he 
concludes that all was but a dreame that had happened unto him; 
and ſo entertained his wife, his children, and his neighbours, with- 
out any other apprehenſion.” MALONE. : 5 


The following ſtory, related, as it appears, by an eye-witneſs, 
may not be thought inapplicable to this Induction: I remember 
(ſays Sir Richard Barckley, in A Diſcourſe of the Felicitie of Man, 
1598, p. 24.) a pretie experiment practiſed by the Emperour 
Charles the Firſt upon a drunkard. A, this Emperour on a time 
entered into Gaunt, there lay a drunken fellow overthwart the 
ſtreetes, as though he had bene dead; who, leaſt the horſemen 
| ſhould ride over him, was drawen out of the way by the legges, 
and could by no means be wakened ; which when the Emperour ſaw, 
he cauſed him to be taken vp and carried home to his pallace, and 
vſed as he had appointed. He was brought into a faire chamber 
| hanged with coſty arras, his clothes taken off, and laid in a ſtately 
bed meet for the Emperour himſelfe. He continued in a ſleepe 
vntill the next day almoſt noone. When he awaked and had lyen 
wondring a while to ſee himſelf in ſuch a place, and divers braue 
_ gentlemen attending upon him, they took him out of the bed, 
and apparelled him like a prince, in verie coſtly garments, and all 
this was done with verie great ſilence on everie fide. When he 
was ready, there was a table ſet and furniſhed with verie daintie 
meats, and he ſet in a chaire to eat, attended vpon with braue 
courtiers, and ſerued as if the Emperour had bin preſent, the cup- 
boord full of gold plate and diverſe ſortes of wines. When bo 
ſaw ſuch Pee made for him, he left any longer to wonder, 
and thought it not good to examine the matter any further, but 
tooke his fortune as it came, and fell to his meate. His wayters 
with great reuerence and dutie obſerued diligently his nods and 
becks, which were his ſignes to call for that he lacked, for words 
he vſed none. As he thus ſate in his majeſtie eating and drinking, 
he tooke in his cups ſo freelie, that he fel faſt aſſeepe againe as 


t night. Being awake in the 
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he ſate in his chaire. His attendants ſtripped him out of his freſh 
apparel, and arrayed him with his owne ragges againe, and carried 
him to the place where they found him, where he lay ſleeping 
vntil the next day. After he was awakened, and fell into the 
companie of his acquaintance, being aſked where he had bene; he 
anſwered that he had bene aſleepe, and had the pleaſanteſt dream 
that ever he had in his life; and told them all that paſſed, thinking 
that it had bene nothing but a dreame . ces 
This frolick ſeems better ſuited to the gaiety of the gallant 
Francis, or to the revelry of the boiſterous Henry, than to the 
cold and diſtant manners of the reſerved Charles; of whoſe private 
character, however, hiſtorians have taken but ſlight notice. | 
Fm r 
From this play the Tatler formed a ſtory, Vol. IV, No. 231. 
« THERE are very many ill habits that might with much 
eaſe have been prevented, which, after we have igel ourſelves 


in them, become incorrigible. We have a ſort of proverbial ex- 
preſſion, of taking a woman down in her wedding ſhoes, if you 


would bring her to reaſon. An early behaviour of this ſort, had | 


a very remarkable good effect in a family wherein I was ſeveral 
years an intimate acquaintance. | | | g 


« A gentleman in Lincolnſhire had four daughters, three of . 


which were early married very happily; but the fourth, though 
no way inferior to any of her ſiſters, either in perſon or accom- 

liſhments, had from her infancy diſcovered ſo imperious a temper, 
(uſually called a high ſpirit,) that it continually made great uneaſi- 
neſs in the family, became her known character in the neighbour. 
hood, and deterred all lovers from declaring themſelves. How- 
ever, in proceſs of time, a gentleman of a plentiful fortune and long 
acquaintance, having obſerved that quickneſs of ſpirit to be her 
only fault, made his addreſſes, and obtained her conſent in due 
form. The lawyers finiſned the writings, (in which, by the way, 
there was no pin- money,) and they were married. After a decent 
time ſpent in the father's houſe, the bridegroom went to prepare 
his ſeat for her reception. During the whole courſe of his court- 
ſhip, though a man of the moſt equal temper, he had artificially 
lamented to her, that he was the moſt paſſionate creature breathing. 
By this one intimation, he at once made her to underſtand warmth 
of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as well as that he 
alarmed her againſt that conſtitution in himſelf, She at the ſame 
time thought herſelf highly obliged by the compoſed behaviour 
which he maintained in her preſence. Thus far he with great 
| ſucceſs ſoothed her from being guilty of violences, and ſtill reſolved 
to give her ſuch a terrible apprehenſion of his fiery ſpirit, that ſhe 
ſhould never dream of giving way to her own. He returned on 
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the day appointed for carrying her home; but -inſtead of a-coach 
and fix 14 together with the gay equipage ſuitable to the 
occaſion, he 4 without a ſervant, mounted on à ſkeleton of 

a horſe, which his huntſman had the day before brought in to feaſt 
| his dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs, with a pillion fixed- be- 
hind, and a cafe of piſtols before him, attended only by a fa- 


yourite hound. Thus equipped, he in a very obliging (but ſome. 


what poſitive manner), defired his lady to ſeat herſelf on the 
. cuſhion; which done, away they crawled. The road being ob. 
ſtructed by a gate, the dog was commanded to open it: the poor 
cur looked up and wagged his tail; but the maſter, to ſhow- the 

impatience of! his temper, drew a piſtol and ſhot him dead. He had 
no ſooner done it, but he fell into a thouſand apologies for his 
_ unhappy raſhneſs, and begged as _ pardons for his exceſſes 


before one for whom he had ſo profound a reſpect. Soon after their 


ſteed ſtumbled, but with ſome difficulty recovered; however the 
bridegroom took occaſion to ſwear, if he frightened his wife ſo 
again, he would run him through! And alas! the poor animal 
being now almoſt tired, made a ſecond trip; immediately on which 
the careful huſband alights, and with great ceremony, firſt takes off 
his lady, then the accoutrements, draws his ſword, and ſaves the 
huntſman the trouble of killing him: then ſays to his wife, Child, 
pr'ythee, take up the ſaddle; which ſhe readily did, and tugged it 
——— where they found all things in the greateſt order, ſuitable 
io their fortune and the preſent occaſion. Some time after, the 
father of the lady gave an entertainment to all his daughters and 
their huſbands, where when the wives were retired, and the gen- 
tlemen paſſing a toaſt about, our laſt married man took occaſion to 
_ obſerve to the reſt of his brethren, how much, to his great ſatis- 
faction, he found the world miſtaken as to the temper of his lady, 
for that ſhe was the moſt meek and humble woman breathing. 
The applauſe was received with a loud laugh; but as a trial which | 
of them would appear the moſt maſter at home, he propoſed they 
ſhould all by turns ſend for their wives down to them. A ſervant 
was diſpatched, and anſwer made by one, Tell him I will come 
by and by; and another, That ſhe would come when the cards 
were out of her hand; and ſo on. But no ſooner was her 
huſband's deſire whiſpered in the ear of our laſt married lady, but 
the cards were clapped on the table, and down ſhe comes with, 
My dear, would you ſpeak with me?' He received her in his 
arms, and, after repeated careſſes, tells her the experiment, con- 
ſeſſes his good-nature, and aſſures her, that fince ſhe could now 
command her temper, he would no longer diſguiſe his own,” 


It cannot but ſeem ſtrange that Shakſpeare ſhould be ſo little 
| known to the author of the Tazlr, that he ſhould ſuffer this ſtory 
to be obtruded upon him ; or ſo little known to the publick, that 
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he could hope to make it paſs upon his readers as a real narrative 
of a tranſaction in Lincolnſhire; yet it is apparent, that he was 
deceived, or intended to deceive, that he knew not himſelf whence 
the ſtory was taken, or hoped that he might rob ſo obſcure a writer 
without detection. ; Ons 


Of this play the two plots are ſo well united, that they can 
hardly be called two without injury to the art with which they are 


interwoven, The attention is entertained with all the variety of 


 adouble plot, yet is not diſtracted by unconnected incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruchio is eminently ſpritely 
and diverting. At the marriage of Bianca the arrival of the real 
father, 28 produces more perplexity than pleaſure. The 
whole play is very popular and diverting. Jounszon. 


kk END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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